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ON MACCABEAN PSALMS. 


Not a great deal has been accomplished for the criticism of 
the Psalter since Justus Olshausen published his Commen- 
tary in 1853. On the poetical and spiritual sides, the Psalms 
have had justice done them. No doubt they will never 
cease to be regarded as an expression of profound and ear- _ 
nest religious feeling. The recognition of their delicate beau- 
ties of style rather increases than diminishes from age to age, 
as they are more and more carefully and sympathetically 
studied. 

Their purely religious value is quite independent of their 
date and authorship. Religious sentiment will always appro- 
priate the really spiritual in them, careless of whether the 
writer lived before or after the exile, in the fourteenth 
century or in the second. Not that scientific exegesis is not 
of great value,—on the contrary, it behooves us to separate 
the really spiritual from the purely national and individual 
in the Psalms, and not to attempt to invest with a sacred 
character what is nothing more than the expression of ordi- 
nary imperfect human feeling. We do the Psalter no honor 
by allegorizing and spiritualizing it. We do not advance 
religion in the world by attempting to soften down the 
sharp outlines of bitterness and narrowness which show 
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themselves in not a few of the Old Testament lyrics. AIL 
the interests of truth demand that we shall endeavor to state 
to ourselves with precision what the Psalmist says, to take 
his words in the sense in which he meant them, and to put 
away what we cannot honestly accept as a product of the 
inspiration of true spiritual feeling. After all the subtrac- 
tion that such a winnowing process may require, there will 
still remain enough for spiritual edification; enough to serve 
as a common expression through the Christian world of 
intense godliness, of deep desire after union with God, of 
high aspirations toward human perfectness. No man, there- 
fore, who undertakes to explain the Psalm Book, in whatever 
place or under whatever conditions, can dispense with scien- 
tific exegesis. 

But this is something quite apart from what is technically 
called criticism, the effort to fix the precise time and cireum- 
stances of authorship. For many people, this will seem a 
matter of small value; but it will not seem a slight matter to 
the student of the historical development of the Old Testa- 
ment religion. The Psalter is a record of old Hebrew pious 
feeling during a certain period. It furnishes a very desirable 
commentary on the meagre historical details given us in 
the other books; and it is, of course, necessary that we fix 
with the greatest possible exactness the dates of all the 
Psalms, in order that we may know to what period of the 


history any particular expression of the feeling belongs. 


And it may be added that, while the immediate religious 
value of the Psalms does not depend on knowing their dates, 
still, with them, as with all other books, it is true that our 
reading will be more intelligent, and’ perhaps more enjoyable, 
when we are acquainted with their proper historical setting. 
It is not absolutely an indifferent matter even for the general 
reader to determine whether the ninetieth Psalm owes its 
origin to the fourteenth century or to the fourth. 

All critical students of the Psalter know the difficulties by 
which inquiries of this sort are surrounded. When, the 
names of the authors are not given, when there are rarely 
such historical allusions as point to definite dates, when the 
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sentiments are often so general as to fit into various periods, 
it is obviously very hard to decide on time and place and 
other conditions of authorship. And so we find that much 
of the discussion on the subject is of a purely mechanical 
character. Critics are guided by untrustworthy external 
evidences, or by some theory of inspiration or of histor- 
ical development, or something else which is accepted on 
traditional grounds. Or, if not mechanical and traditional, 
the criticism is often arbitrary. Fancies of historical allusion, 
or fancies about style and sentiment, are made the basis of 
critical decision. To these difficulties inherent in the nature 
of the Psalm Book, we must add the fact that the interest of 
students has been of late so largely directed toward the Penta- 
teuch and the general questions of Hebrew religious evolu- 
tion, that the Psalter has been comparatively neglected. 
We have the notes of Ewald, always genial and inspiring, 
especially on the religious and poetical side, but full also of 
unwarranted critical assumptions and fancies; we have the 
learned, painstaking, and pious commentary of Franz De- 
litzsch, who is, however, not infrequently overmastered by his 
learning and his traditional views; we have also the recent 
commentary of Graetz, full of Jewish learning, often keen- 
sighted and suggestive, but too fond of correcting the text, 
and perhaps too much attached to a theory.* 

My purpose here is not to discuss the whole question of 


*TI shall not attempt to give a full list of Psalm commentaries with opinions as to 
their merits. We have nothing in English of critical value. Perowne’s book, which 
follows Hupfeld closely, has much valuable material and some freedom, but little crit- 
ical independence. The Lange volume makes no attempt at criticism, though a great 
deal of good material has been brought together, both by the German author and by 
the learned American editors. The little treatise of the late Prof. Murray, of Balti- 
more, entitled ‘‘The Origin and Growth of the Psalms,’’ discusses its subject with 
perfect critical freeness and genial literary appreciation, and may be called the best 
attempt that has been made by any English writer to discuss critical questions con- 
nected with the Psalm Book; but the author's results, presented in a very attractive 
style, do not seem to me to be in accordance with those data which have been estab- 
lished by recent Old Testament criticism, Perhaps the most satisfactory book on the 
Psalms which we now have is the translation of Reuss, in his great work La Bible, 
characterized by his well-known ripeness and roundness and sharp-sightedness of 
critical thought. For one who wishes a brief réswmé of the facts about our Old 
Testament Psalm Book there is nothing better than Reuss’ Introduction, prefixed 
to his translation of the Psalms ; though his results may possibly be modified by 
future research, his principles and his method are such as must always commend 
themselves to critical students, 
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psalm criticism, but to examine that section of it which 
is indicated by the expression Maccabean Psalms; to ask 
whether there are any such psalms; how, if there be such, we 
may recognize them, and what their significance is in the 
history of Old Testament poetical and religious thought. 
It is a question that has been hotly debated, for it has 
seemed to some persons to touch on fundamental topics. 
To believe in Maccabean Psalms is sometimes supposed 
to be equivalent to calling in question the inspiration 
of the Old Testament; or it is supposed that the whole 
inatter is settled definitely and forever by the assumed fact 
that the Old Testament canon was finally closed about the 
year 400 B.C., after which, it is declared, no production 
could find its way into the sacred volume. These as- 
sumed positions have over and over again been shown 
to be baseless; but, that the reader may have the facts 
clearly before him, it may be worth while to give in few 
words the reasons for rejecting them. 

In the first place, I should like to say that the word “in- 
spiration” has no place in critical inquiries. Unless one 
feels himself able to define this term with absolute precision, to 
say exactly what things it includes and what it excludes, how 
far it goes and at what point it stops, what is its relation to 
God, and what its relation to man,—vunless he is able to 


answer all these questions satisfactorily, then he cannot 


employ the term for critical purposes; for, in affirming what 
in any given procedure destroys or limits inspiration, he 
assumes a knowledge of its nature. There are only two 
possible ways of discovering what inspiration is. ‘There is 
first the a priort way, which from the being of God deduces 
the laws that must govern any revelation of God to man, as 


in the treatises of Fichte and others. But no such method 


can consistently be used by a pious man who believes that 
God is the absolute being, since to know him in such a 
manner as to be able to lay down laws for his conduct would 
be to be his equal in knowledge and essence. The assertion, 
therefore, that we still constantly find in books,— that such 
-and such a procedure is contrary to the laws of the divine 
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action,—is illogical and worthless. Given the infinite God 
and the human race, no man can possibly undertake to say 
how God will proceed in any given case. The only feasible 
way, therefore, of determining the nature of inspiration is to 
examine its products, the facts in which it manifests itself. 
Supposing we have convinced ourselves that this or that 
book is inspired, then the method of inspiration is the 
method of that book. What is found in such a book must 
be a thing harmonizable with inspiration, and the first busi- 
ness in the discussion is to determine with precision what the 
facts are. Or, better, when a given book lays claim to in- 
spiration, we may let the claim remain in abeyance, and 
examine the contents of the book. We are thus relieved 
from all theories; and in the present case have nothing to do 
but to examine the Old Testament, and especially the Psalm 
Book, to find out what are the real conditions of its author- 
ship and the real nature of its material. Inspiration is the 
divine presence, the divine manifesting itself in the human 
soul; and beyond this no man can affirm anything of it, 
except so far as he sees its products in himself or in some 
other human being. 

The difficulty felt by some persons respecting the close 
of the old Jewish canon is one that may be solved with some 
definiteness by well-established facts. For one circle of 
readers, it will be sufficient, perhaps, to point to the Book of 
Daniel as a production which was manifestly composed in 
the days of Antiochus Epiphanes,— that is, in the middle of 
the second century B.C.,— yet has a place in the Old Testa- 
ment canon. Those who would not accept such a date for 
Daniel may be referred to the contents of the Septuagint, in 
which are found various writings belonging to the third and 
second centuries B.C., not contained indeed in our Hebrew 
Bibles, but yet judged by the Egyptian Jews to be of divine 
origin, and accepted by them into their canon. Now there 
is no reason for doubting the piety and intelligence of the 
Alexandrian Jews. They were in constant communication 
with Palestine. They went up annually to Jerusalem to the 
feasts, they were no less zealous than the Palestinian Jews 
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for the maintenance of their religion,—witness the out- 
breaks in the streets of Alexandria. But so little did these 
Egyptians Jews hold the canon to have been closed about 
B.C. 400 that they accepted as canonical many books 
known to. be later. However, if anybody should think that 
these Egyptian Jews inclined to be loose and inaccurate in 
their canonical ideas, we can point to the orthodox Palestin- 
ians in proof of the fact that the canon was not absolutely 
settled when the Apostle Paul died. The Talmud con- 
tains an account of a discussion concerning the canonicity of 
certain books and sections of the Old Testament. Eccle- 
siastes was under debate until the close of the first century 
of our era; and there was even at that time a considerable 
party which maintained that it, and certain other books, did 
not properly belong in the sacred canon.* And, further, that 
there was considerable looseness in the judgment respecting 
sacred writings may be inferred from the way in which certain 
non-canonical books are quoted in the New Testament. 
Maccabees is alluded to in Heb. xi., 3-33. It is well known 
that the non-canonical Book of Enoch is quoted in Jude 15; 
and the same epistle, verse 9, refers to a.story about Michael 
and the devil disputing over the body of Moses, which must 
have come from some current well-known non-canonical book. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt that, as late as the 


second century before the beginning of our era, the Jewish _ 


nation was still conscious of the presence of God, accepted an 
existing inspiration, and admitted into its sacred canon 
works composed during that late period. On such historical 
ground there can be no objection to supposing that the 
psalms now contained in our Psalter were composed as late 
as the second century B.C.; there is no reason to doubt 
that a pious Jew of Paul’s contemporaries would look back 
to the Maccabean time, two centuries before his own day, as 
a period when the God of Israel mightily manifested him- 
self in the midst of his people, and spoke through his servants 
words of warning and encouragement. ; 
Olshausen, in the introduction to his Commentary, eS 


*See s. Davidson, Canon of the Bible, pp. 34, fr. 
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shown that the Maccabean period was eminently fitted to 
produce a psalm-literature. It was a time which stirred 
the feeling of the nation to its depths, which called forth its 
highest energies, and aroused it to a pitch of intense enthu- 
siasm. It was a time of great trial and suffering, and of 
brilliant victories. That it was also a period of literary 
activity is shown by the number of Apocryphal books that 
have come down to us, dating from the second and third 
centuries B.C. ‘There seems to be in this record nothing 
that makes the supposition of Maccabean Psalms improbable. 
There would be nothing impossible in the hypothesis of 
Olshausen and others, that the whole Psalter, with a few 
exceptions, was produced during this period. Whether such 
an hypothesis can justify itself remains, of course, to be 
decided; but it is quite conceivable that earlier songs should 
have been lost, and that those which were called forth by 
the new condition of things should have maintained them- 
selves, just as in our hymn-books many of the older hymns 
are continually falling out and giving place to the newer, 
and just as the old histories of the Hebrews were superseded 
by newer works, and have perished forever. The question, 
therefore, is not one of possibility or impossibility, but of 
facts. On the other hand there is no necessity for suppos- 
ing that the whole Psalter was composed during the Mac- 
cabean period. All the literary, cultural, and religious 
conditions for the production of religious lyrics had doubt- 
less been present to a greater or less extent in Israel from 
the time of David and Solomon on. It seems probable that 
it was during the eleventh century B.C., or the tenth, that 
writing began to be employed among the Hebrews with 
some freedom; and, as the presence of the religious feeling 
has always to be assumed, the possibility of religious psalms 
at an early period must be conceded, though it is of course 
always a question what the tone and coloring of the relig- 
ious sentiment at such a time would be. Neither David 
therefore, nor Judas Maccabeus, is excluded from the list of 
possible psalm-writers by the historical conditions. We may 
feel ourselves at liberty to search the whole period from the 
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eleventh century to the second B.C., or the first, for indica- 
tions of the authorship of our Psalms. 

But, while the literary conditions are of this general - 
nature, it has been supposed that there are some facts con- 
nected with the history of the Psalter itself which -preclude 
the supposition of Maccabean Psalms. It is held that the 
present collection must have taken shape long before this 
time. Some persons see proof of this in the statement 
II. Mace. ii., 18, which reads: “ The same things also were 
reported in the writings and commentaries of Neemias; and 
how he, founding a library, gathered together the acts of the 
kings and the prophets and of David, and the epistles of the 
king concerning the holy gifts.” This is supposed to mean 
that Nehemiah made a canonical collection; and the expres- 
sion, the “acts [literally, things] of David,” it is said, must 
refer not to the Book of Samuel or to David’s history in 
general, but to his writings,— that is, to the Psalms which in 
the Hebrew canon now follow immediately the prophetical 
scriptures. But this supposition is encumbered with fatal 
difficulties. We know nothing of the origin of the letter 
from the Jerusalem Jews to those of Egypt, which is reported 
in Second Book of Maccabees, and from which this citation 
is taken. Second Maccabees itself is of very doubtful trust- 
worthiness; and, even if it reports the Jewish letter cor- 
rectly, not much reliance is to be put on the opinion of Jews 
of that time respecting the origin and collection of the 
sacred books. And if it be supposed that they were right in 
saying that Nehemiah made a collection, then it is by no 
means clear that the “things of David” means the Psalm 
Book. The division of the sacred writings adopted in this 
citation is not that which we have at present; for “ the epis- 
tles of the kings concerning the holy gifts” certainly cannot 
be identified with anything that we now have in our canon. 
The Jewish tradition connected with Nehemiah part of the 
work of collecting the sacred scriptures, as it connected 
another part with Ezra; but the tradition has shown itself 
to be capable of such unfounded assertion that we must 
test it carefully in every case, before accepting any state- 
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ment at its hands. Certainly, it would be an act of blind 
faith to assume from this citation that our Psalter was col- 
lected by Nehemiah. It has been held also that the verse, 
I. Chron. xvi., 36, shows that our Psalter had already assumed 
its present shape when the Book of Chronicles was written. 
The psalm reported in I. Chron. xvi. is made up, as is well 
known, from Psalms ev. and evi. of our Psalter, and concludes 
with the final verse of Psalm evi. But this verse, which is 
the conclusion of the Fourth Book of Psalms, is a doxology 
belonging probably not to the psalm itself, but added by 
the editor who compiled this Book of the Psalter. Thus, the 
author of Chronicles, it is said, must have found Book IV. 
of the Psalter in its present shape, and therefore must have 
found our whole Psalter in its present shape. ‘The inconse- 
quence of this reasoning is evident. If the Chronicler had 
before him Book IV. of the Psalter, it does not follow that 
he had Book V. or the whole Psalter. Moreover, because 
he found the collection terminating with this doxology, it 
does not follow that there could have been no additions to 
the collection after his time. To assume that the form of 
the Psalm. Books must have remained the same from the 
fourth century on is manifestly to go beyond our historical 
data, and to lay claim to an intimate knowledge of the 
modes of procedure of those times, which it is impossible 
that we should possess. 

There is another consideration which is earnestly urged 
by some writers, and is supposed by them to have consider- 
able force, from a literary point of view. Among the psalms 
attributed by Olshausen and others to the Maccabean time 
are some which in the titles are ascribed to David, amd these 
are found in the Greek translation of the Septuagint, with 
the titles preserved. Now, it is said, if these were very late 
psalms, it is impossible that the feeling of the time should 
have attributed them to David. After a long lapse of time, 
when a literary production has become familiar, and its origin 
is unknown, it may be ascribed to some ancient author; but 
it is urged that such a procedure in the case of contemporary 
psalms is out of the question: the Jewish scribes could not 
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. 
have written the name of David over songs which they knew 
were composed in their own generation. This consideration 
would apply, of course, only to those psalms which have 
titles; and it might possibly be unnecessary therefore to dis- 
cuss it. But it may be remarked that it is an argument 
that appears to rest on a misconception of the literary con- 
ditions of the times. It assumes that an author of the 
second century would not put his productions into the 
mouth of an ancient seer, and that, if he did so, his eontem- 
poraries would immediately note the incongruity, and reject 
his title. But that this is not a correct view of the case is 
shown by the Books of Ecclesiastes and Daniel, and the 
Song of Songs. Perhaps there is not a living critic who 
now ascribes Ecclesiastes to Solomon; but the author of the 
book ascribes it to Solomon, and his title was accepted by 
the Jewish doctors so effectively that the Solomonic author- 
ship was believed in by all the Christian world up to a few 
years ago. The same thing is true of the Song of Songs. 
If there is any book which has the tone and stamp of the 
late period, it is this exquisite and enigmatical production. 
Certainly, if criticism means anything, the book was not 
written by Solomon or by anybody near his time, but, on 
the contrary, belongs to the third or second century B.C.; 
yet the writer of it or, at any rate, the title ascribes it to 
Solomon,— a view that has been held with great tenacity by 
the Christian world up to the present time. The Book of 
Daniel does not precisely purport to have been written by 
the sage of that name, whom the author represents as living 
in Babylon during the exile, but it puts into his mouth 
long productions composed in the second century; and, if 
the people of that day ever expressed any doubt as to the 
realness of this Babylonian Daniel, no trace of their doubt 
has come down to us. These examples show that we must 
admit the possibility of a very free dealing in regard to the 
aseription of authorship in that period. The conception of 
the personality of a book, so to speak, did not exist. A 
bock was given out for what it was worth, and little care 
seems to have been taken by the author himself to preserve 
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his name. Some of the prophetic writings have come down 
to us with their authorship tolerably well assured, but with 
this exception there is not a single book or chapter in the 
Old Testament of which it can be said that the author took 
any pains to connect his name with his productions. The 
literary sentiment was very different from that of our time, 
but it was not unnatural for that time; and the same feel- 
ing which led an author to suppress his own name would 
permit him to use the name of another man, if he thought 
such use would be advantageous. To speak of dishonesty 
in such a connection is a total perversion of words, a com- 
plete misapprehension of the spirit of the age. Where 
there was no distinctly defined property in ideas or books 
there could be no such thing as literary theft or dishonesty. 
Exactly the same condition of things shows itself in the 
Arab literature of the sixth century of our era, the same 
looseness of ideas regarding literary authorship and owner- 
ship, the same disposition to look at a book simply as a mass 
of writing, without any curiosity as to who produced it. 
Under such circumstances, the ascription of a given writing 
to a given author may very frequently be made to depend 
on considerations of utility. The name of an ancient sage 
or prophet or poet will be employed, if it will give greater 
dignity to the composition. Where a given name has by 
any set of circumstances become very famous, the tendency 
will be to ascribe a large number of productions to it, with- 
out very much reflection on the part of the writer or of his 
public. That Davidic psalms should multiply themselves is 
almost a matter of course. Perhaps the surprising thing is 
that all the psalms in our Psalter are not ascribed to David; 
in fact, this was practically done by the Jewish tradition not 
long after,—as, for instance, in the New Testament, where 
“David” sometimes stands for the Psalter, and so in the 
Dies Irae, and in our own century by Clauss, who, fifty years 
ago, maintained that David wrote every song in the Psalter. 
It is, therefore, not.a matter of surprise that the Septuagint 
translators took the titles as they found them, without troub- 
ling themselves with critical investigations ; so far from hav- 
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ing disturbing doubts in this regard, they showed themselves 
capable of invention in the matter of titles, and have en- 
larged our titular knowledge of the authors of the Psalms. 

There is only one other objection to the Maccabean date 
that need be mentioned, an objection nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding. If it be supposed that the Alexandrian Greek 
translation of the Psalter was made about the year 100 B.C., 
was it possible that a song, written in the year 160 B.C., 
should be accepted into the canon as a sacred hymn? 
Would not such acceptance require a greater space of time 
during which the song would be invested with a certain 
sanctity? Would not the newness of it necessarily make it 
profane? or, if this newness were not in itself an objection, 
would not the public feeling demand that the author should 
be a prophet, or some man felt to speak by immediate inspi- 
ration of God? To all such questions, the answer must be 
that we are not sufficiently acquainted with the conditions 
to pronounce a decided opinion. This sort of reasoning 
must be unfruitful, in so far as it is based on assumptions of 
national feeling and national procedure, which are derived 
not from a study of the contemporaneous history, but from 
an examination of our own minds and the procedures of our 
own day. Is it possible for us to tell how long a production 
must have been in existence, in order that it might lay claim 
to inspiration or be deemed worthy of canonization? How 
do we know precisely the character which the Jews of that 
time demanded in the men from whom they accepted sacred 
writings? What opinion can we form as to the process by 
which contemporaneous writing might be ascribed to a 
more ancient author? On all these points, we can have opin- 
ious only by examining the facts. We come again, therefore, 
to the conclusion that the question of Maccabean Psalms 
can be decided only by critical investigation of the hymns of 
our Psalter, one by one, without prejudgment or presuppo- 
sition, with the mind open and free to aecept the evidence of 
any facts that may present themselves. 

Let us, then, endeavor to fix some general characteristies 
which may with probability point to the second century as 
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the time of composition of the Psalms. Without undertak- 
ing to say definitely which psalms belong to this period, we 
may seek for those general traits which are appropriate to 
such a time. 

In the first place, we should naturally look for definite 
historical indications. When, for example, we find, as in 
Psalm xliv., a picture of great national distress, the people 
cast off and dishonored, scattered among the nations with 
scorn and derision, and yet boasting that they are not 
unfaithful to the covenant of their God, that their heart 
has not turned back, that they have not spread forth their 
hands to a strange god, while yet they are killed all the day 
long, and are counted as sheep for the slaughter,— then it 
would be hard to find any period, except the second century, 
which fulfils all these conditions. It was only then that 
the Jews, while in general oppressed and scattered, had ar- 
mies in the field, and suffered defeat; and it agrees perfectly 
with this time that the psalmist could affirm of the nation 
complete freedom from idolatry. Certainly, no Israelitish 
writer would have said this before the exile; and, after the 
exile, we have no trace of national military operations, until 
the second century. Or if, as in Psalm Ixxiv., the enemy has 
assailed the sanctuary and profaned it, and it is at the same 
time true that there are no longer divine signs in the land, no 
prophet,— that is, no predictor,— none that knows how long, 
—-then, also, we seemed compelled to go to the Maccabean 
time, to find the conditions fulfilled. There are only three 
periods in the history of Israel when a foreign enemy dese- 
crated the temple: the Chaldean, in the sixth century B.C. ; 
the Syrian, in the second century B.C.; and the Roman in 
the first century A.D. The first and third of these are 
excluded in Psalm Ixxiy., by the fact that the city itself, so 
far as the psalmist states, is not destroyed, so that there 
remains only the second, the Syrian. Further, before the 
fifth century B.C., no Jewish writer could have said that 
there was no prophet in the land. And, to complete the 
proof of late origin, this psalm has a reference to the syna- 
gogues of God in the land, burned by the enemy,—a state 
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of things that we shall find it impossible to refer to any 
time before the exile.* The same general condition of 
things, less sharply defined, appears in Psalm lxxix. For- 
eigners have defiled the temple, laid Jerusalem in heaps, shed 
Jewish blood like water around Jerusalem. At no time, 
except in the second century, was it true that the temple was 
subjected to these indignities without being destroyed ; and 
the general tone of this psalm is the same as that of the 
two before mentioned. There seem to be no others in which 
the historical conditions are sketched so clearly as in these, 
but we may derive an historical note from their tone; and, 
if we find in other psalms a very decided resemblance to 
them, this may suggest a similar date of composition. 

In the absence of definite historical statement, we are led 
to look for indications of date from the general social- 
religious character of the times. This is a canon which, 
though it must be employed cautiously, is yet entitled to 
great consideration. It assumes merely that the ideas and 
manners of the period would be reflected in its literature. 
Its legitimate application, of course, involves some knowl- 
edge of the ideas which characterize different periods; and, 
if we were entirely unacquainted with the cultural his- 
tory of the Jews between the exile and the beginning of 
our era, the canon in question would be entirely useless. 
But we are not altogether ignorant in this regard. Our 
knowledge is far from being as full and as accurate as we 
should desire; but there are general lines of progress that 
may be marked out with some probability, so definitely as to 
supply material for criticism. We know in general that 
the Jewish national character underwent a change, passing 
from the less to the more cultivated and thoughtful, from 
the more naive to the more reflective and mature; and that 
the religion followed a similar course, constantly becoming, 
in a sort, more catholic or cosmopolitan, though, in certain 


*There is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of synagogues before the 
second century B.C. Probably, the idea gradually established itself, and had alréady 
begun to take form in the third century. For fixing the Maccabean date of Psalm 
Ixxiv., it is necessary only to show that the synagogue did not exist before the Baby- 
lonian exile. : 
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regards, it remains intensely national. Let us try to define 
these data more exactly. 

The development of the Jewish national worship and 
religion, after the Babylonian exile, was determined partly 
by outward and partly by inward conditions. The natural 
growth of thought and reflection led to formulation and 
codification, to a sharper definition of the ideas respecting 
God and man, and man’s approach to God. The outward 
circumstances of the people, their isolation, and especially 
the fact that the new post-exilian State was established by 
men very zealous for the worship of their fathers, led like- 
wise to a rapid organization of the cultus, and a constantly 
increasing devotion to the outward symbols and represen- 
tatives of the faith. Separated from other peoples, and grow- 
ing with each generation more intensely conscious of their 
peculiar endowments and their special mission, the Jews 
naturally came to look on the temple at Jerusalem, or Zion, 
with a peculiarly tender affection, and to feel toward it, 
one might almost say, a romantic devotion. Or, from 
another point of view, it may be said that the church-idea 
came into existence not long after the return from exile, 
and grew rapidly in the succeeding centuries. It had come 
into almost full shape by the first century of our era, when 
Judaism handed it over to Christianity. But it was growing 
through the preceding centuries. There is a bare trace 
of it in Malachi toward the end of the fifth century B.C. ; 
we find it somewhat more clearly marked in such books as 
Sirach and Ecclesiastes; and it comes out very distinctly 
in the institution of synagogues. It differs from the old 
national feeling which we find in the prophets and in all 
the pre-exilian writings. Then, it was Israel as an organized 
nation over against other nations, as such; now, it is rather 
Israel as a community, in the midst of all the communities 
of the world. Then, the hopes of prophets and bards turned 
toward a complete national establishment of their people, 
territorial and other political aggrandizement, and all the 
accompaniments of a great national life; but, later, the 

- expectation of the pious rather looked to the presence of 
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God as a deliverance from enemies, as a source of happiness 
for the righteous and punishment for the wicked. In the 
later times there is a more pronounced individualism. The 
prophets are not individuals: they are mouthpieces of the 
nation. In succeeding times, the individual righteous man 
becomes the centre of reflection and hope. 

In those psalms which portray such a state of feeling, we 
may properly look for productions of the second century. 
We seem to find something of this in Psalm lxxxvii., where 
it is said that Yahwe loves the gates of Zion more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob; that is to say, a peculiar sacredness 
and blessedness attach to Jerusalem as the city of the tem- 
ple: it is the city of God, destined to receive the homage of 
all the nations. In the day, says the psalmist, when Yahwe 
shall -take a written account of all the peoples, the birth- 
place of each man shall be noted, and especially that such 
and such a man was born in Zion. Compare these utter- 
ances with the anticipation of coming glory for the temple 
in Isaiah ii., 2-4; Micah iv., 1-5. In both there is intense 
national feeling and vividness of expectation; but the indi- 
vidualness of the psalm-sentiment stands in striking contrast 
with the prophetic word ‘There is a modern tone in the 
psalm. Its mode of speaking of other peoples is very differ- 
ent from what we find in the prophets. In the early times, 
Yahwe crushes the nations, brings them into military subjee- 
tion to Israel. Jerusalem is the political centre of the earth, 
and all the nations are to come thither to worship. In the 
psalm, national differences almost fade away, and God takes 
account of men one by one, though always with preference 
for those born in Zion. 

Another very marked and very important feature of the 
post-exilian life of the Jews was the rise and organization of 
religious classes, the faint beginning of modern seet-life. 
There is nothing of this sort to be perceived in the pre- 
exilian literature. Men are divided into good and bad, it is 
true,—righteous and wicked, those who obey Yahwe and 
those who do not,—but there is no organization of these 
classes. In general, all enemies of Israel were counted 
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among the wicked, and all its friends among the good; or, 
within the body of the people, those who listened to the 
voice of the prophets were counted righteous, and the rest 
wicked. Not that a definite ethical standard was lacking. 
All the true prophets and priests of the early Jews de- 
nounced ethical evil where it presented itself to them in sim- 
ple form, where the judgment was not biassed by national 
relations. The foundation of the pre-exilian Old Testament 
thought is ethical; but what distinguishes the later period is 
that people of the same class came more and more together, 
formed an alliance, and became more and more strongly 
marked off from the others. As is above intimated, we have 
a hint of such class division in the prophecy of Malachi 
iii., 16: “Then they that feared Yahwe spake one with 
another: and Yahwe hearkened and heard, and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him, for them that feared 
Yahwe and that thought upon his name. And they shall be 
my special possession, said Yahwe of hosts, in the day that I 
am making, and I will have compassion on them as a man 
has compassion on his son who serves him; and ye shall 
again discern between righteous and wicked, between him 
who serves God and him who serves him not.” Here, we 
seem to have a trace of a union among the righteous within 
the Israelitish community itself, a fact that comes out more 
distinctly in the second century B.C., when the Hasidim, or 
pious, are a recognized class, and play a very important part. 
There seem to be signs of such class feeling in Psalms Ixxiii., 
xciv., exli. and others. Compare, for example, Psalm 
Ixxiii., with the Book of Ecclesiastes, in which also ethical 
classes are distinguished without regard to national lines. 
Note the mode of expression in Psalm exli.: “Incline not 
my heart to any evil thing, to practise deeds of wicked- 
ness with men that work iniquity; and let me not eat of 
their dainties. Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a 
kindness; and let him reprove me, it shall be oil on the 
head.” There is here a tone of social separation between 
righteous and wicked. 

But the references to the wicked in the Psalms are not 
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always to be interpreted of Israelites. In many instances, 
the psalmist evidently has in mind the foreign enemy, and 
his treatment of the nation. And this suggests another 
canon of criticism. We may find an example of this mode 
of description in Psalm xiy.: “The fool has said in his heart, 
There is no God. They are corrupt, they do abominable 
works, there is none that does good. Yahwe from heaven 
looked down on the sons of men, to see if there was any that 
dealt wisely, seeking unto God. They are all turned aside. 
They are altogether become filthy: there is none that does 
good, not one.” That this is not a general ethical descrip- 
tion of man, but is intended to apply particularly to the 
oppressive enemies of Israel, is shown by the next following 
words of the psalm: “ Have all the workers of iniquity no 
knowledge, who eat up my people as they eat bread, and 
call not upon Yahwe?” It is this peculiar attitude toward 
foreign nations that seems to characterize the later psalms. 
Here, again, we see a great difference between this sharply 
defined ethical judgment of Israelitish enemies and the 
denunciations and threatenings of the prophets. In the 
prophetic days, foreign nations stood out in mass as the 
antagonists of Israelites; and the threatenings are directed 
against the enemies of Israel’s God. In the later psalms, 
the writer feels individually the oppressive presence of the 
enemy; he forms an ethical judgment which is in a sort 
independent of national considerations. There comes out 
here a social element, which of course did not exist before 
the exile. The picture of the Israelites in these later pro- 
ductions is that of people dwelling in the midst of enemies, 
exposed to social contact with men who had power to hurt 
them, men from whom they felt themselves very far removed 
in all their religious-ethical ideas. It was a condition of 
things which began to exist after the settlement of the Jews 
in Egypt, toward the end of the fourth century B.C.; and 
it becomes most pronounced in the second century, when 
the Syrians occupied Palestine, when the very homes of the 
Jews were invaded by the hated presence of the foreigner, 
who neither understood nor cared for the religion of the 
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land. This is the tone that appears in a good many of the 
psalms. Those which are mentioned. in the preceding para- 
graph might without violence be put under this head. It 
is possible that we should thus interpret the majority of the 
psalms in which the writer complains of the oppression of 
the enemy. Such utterances do not naturally fit them- 
selves into any pre-exilian time. Nor after the exile do we 
find any fitting period for them, except, as has been said, 
when the Jews came into close social relations with their 
heathen neighbors. Then it was that this sadness and 
pathos would naturally stamp itself on the lyrics of the 
people. During the exile, the feeling was somewhat differ- 
ent, as we may see, for example, from Psalm cxxxvii., where 
the sum of the injury inflicted by the enemy is the demand 
from a captive for one of the songs of his native land. It 
was, no doubt, a thoughtless and unkind demand on the part 
of the Babylonian; but this is a very different sort of thing 
from the bitterness of personal suffering expressed in many 
of the psalms. There is no reason to suppose that the Jews 
suffered particularly during the exile in Babylon. The 
majority of them made themselves at home, and were, no 
doubt, prosperous and happy. When the time came to go 
back to Palestine, by permission of Cyrus, the great part 
of the people did not care to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. They stayed in Babylon, and grew there into a 
eteat prosperous community. There were a few men who 
longed intensely to return to the home of their fathers, who 
fretted under the unsympathetic conditions of the Babylo- 
nian life. It was these who wrote the psalms of that period. 
Their suffering was rather the chafing of souls who longed 
for the opportunity of perfect national religious freedom 
and expansion than any bodily ill inflicted by the conqueror. 
In many of the psalms, the writer’s description of his suffer- 
ings does not correspond to the exilian time, but rather 
reminds us of that.later period in which the social condi- 
tions were such as have been above spoken of. 

There is one other note of time which may be of some 
service in guiding our decision: namely, the reflective, 
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gnomic, or mashalic character of some of the lyrics. The 
earlier Jewish literature is not reflective. The prophets are 
orators, preachers, not thinkers. The exilian psalms are 
little more than expressions of emotion, and this is true also 
of those psalms which are merely utterances of praise. But 
in later times we find a disposition to meditate on human 
life and character, to apophthegmatic, sententious utterances, 
summing up facts of social life and religious experience. 
Thus into the Book of Ecclesiastes there is inserted a body 
of those proverbial sayings which may have been written 
by the author, or may have got in through the medium of a 
scribe or editor; in any case, they belong to the method of 
thought of that time.. The same tendency is illustrated in 
Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon. ‘There are parts of our 
canonical Book of Proverbs which are probably to be re- 
ferred to this later period,—that is, to the third or second 
century B.C. This is true, for example, of the introduction, 
chapters i-ix., and of certain chapters at the close, xxx. and 
xxxi. In several of the psalms, like xxxvii., we have this sort 
of sententious, moralizing writing; and we may with proba- 
bility add those which, like cxxxix, are largely made up of 
reflections on external nature and its teachings, and possibly 
such as consist of reviews of the ancient history, as lxxviii. 
As to the Maccabean bearing of this last canon there may be 
doubt: it would be hard to fix the date of such psalms 
within a century. I mention such a note of time in order to 
point out as far as possible the characteristics of the general 
late period, whether in the second century or the third. 

It is of course true that there may be historical and other 
indications which at once show that a psalm is not of the 
Maccabean or of the very late period. Some psalms, as 
cxxxvii., li. Gin its present shape), seem clearly to belong 
to the exile; there are others, such as exxvi. and lxxxy., 
which we may assign to the time just after the return from 
exile. It is possible that some belong to the pre-exilian 
period. Many of the psalms are so devoid of local color 
that it is difficult to fix the date for them with any exact- 
ness, and the critic will assign them to such period as 
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best suits his own feeling. The one object of attempting 
this sort of criticism of the psalms is to define clearly their 
historical truth, to put them into their proper historical 
setting, so that they may throw their true light on the times 
to which they belong. And the argument must be to some 
extent what is sometimes called reasoning in a circle; it 
must proceed by showing the concinnity of the elements of 
the period. The history must help us to decide the date 
of the psalm, and the psalm must help to fix the character 
of the history. It is only by reading ourselves as deeply 
as possible into the times that we can form any critical 
judgment. When we have combined all the elements of 
the period, as far as we know them, into a unity, then we 
shall be warranted in passing judgment according to our 
feeling. It is a sort of criticism very liable to abuse, easy 
to ridicule, and often in danger of bringing contempt on 
itself and its subject. Yet it is the only sort that can avail 
in the case of the psalms. A Biblical student should not 
be deterred from attempting it because of the difficulty 
and danger of the attempt. What I have here said is not 
intended te give a chronological list of the psalms, but only 
to suggest lines of criticism, and, if possible, lead to more 
detailed research. It is desirable that particular groups in 
the Psalter should be worked up,—as, for example, any 
one of the five books, or the songs ascribed to the sons of 
Korah, or those attributed to Asaph, or the songs of ascents, 
or the Davidic psalms. In this way the religious signifi- 
cance of these old Hebrew lyrics will at the same time be 


brought out more clearly. 
Ces Rod Bayan 
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HENRY GEORGE ON FREE TRADE. 


The dismal science is being reclaimed, its swamp lands 
drained, its jungles cleared, sunshine and free air let in; and 
the cheap publishers are establishing a prosperous settlement 
on the bogs where the owl but lately was wont to hoot its 
wisdom to unlistening ears. The singular success of Mr. 
George is that he has made Political Economy interesting. 
A vast deal of heresy might well be pardoned to the author 
who has set the average man thinking over the urgent 
problems which were recently supposed to constitute the 
dreariest of the sciences. No writer on Political Economy 
has approached him in the power of clothing its dry bones 
with life. Those who deny him the title of a social archi- 
tect cannot refuse him the claim of being an economic artist. 

His latest book has much of the charm which character- 
ized his first great work. Protection or Free Trade takes a — 
erip of the reader such as Progress and Poverty laid upon 
hosts of men in all walks of life. Those of us who knew 
that Mr. George has been for a year or more engaged on a 
book upon this well-handled theme have awaited its appear- 
ance with curious wonder, to see whether this threshed-out 
subject could take on new life at his touch. The miracle is 
wrought. He has written a book which, whether it con- 
vince the reader or not, cannot fail to interest him, and 
allure him on through its pages with a zest that never flags 
from title-page to finis. 

He is a master of words. This, however, is because he is 
a master of ideas. He has his subject well in hand when he 
begins to write. He thinks clearly, and thus speaks clearly. 
He knows what he means, sees his thought vividly in the 
sunshine, and thus puts it upon paper so that he who runs 
may read. He goes straight for the point which he has in 
view, and strides along in a good, honest Saxon gait which 
leaves it easy for the Plainest n man of the people to Koons in 
his footsteps. 

‘One of his striking powers is s that of lighting up an argu- 
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ment with am illustration. His images are, as Mr. Beecher 
calls them, “ windows.” This grave treatise upon the Tariff 
opens with such a homely figure as the following: “ Near 
the window by which I write, a great bull is tethered by a 
ring in his nose. Grazing round and round, he has wound 
his rope about the stake until now he stands a close pris- 
oner, tantalized by rich grass he cannot reach, unable even 
to toss his head to rid him of the flies that cluster on his 
shoulders. Now and again he struggles vainly, and then, 
after pitiful bellowings, relapses into silent misery. This 
bull, a very type of massive strength, who, because he has 
not wit enough to see how he might be free, suffers want in 
sight of plenty, and is helplessly preyed upon by weaker 
creatures, seems to me no unfit emblem of the working 
masses.” He proposes to show the bull how to untwist the 
rope that enslaves him in want, in full sight of plenty. In 
a passage which keenly dissects the fallacy that a mere in- 
crease of production will permanently better things for 
labor, he puts the case in this telling way: ‘‘ Now, if in- 
crease in the production of wealth tends to increase inequal- 
ity in distribution, not only shall we be mistaken in expect- 
ing its full effect from anything which tends to increase 
production, but there may be a point at which increased ine- 
quality of distribution will neutralize increased power of 
production, just as the carrying of too much sail may deaden 
a ship’s way.” It is this remarkable power of pointing an 
argument in an illustration which so lightens up the pages 
of his book. 

Another of the striking features of the work is the com- 
plete absence of those elaborate tables of statistics which we 
had come to regard as quite as essential to the make-up of a 
work on the Tariff as a cover. Those of us—- andour name 
is legion —who always flunked in figures, have come well- 
nigh to despair of mastering a subject which we had thus 
been taught is and was and ever should be a labyrinth of 
statistics. ‘ Figures cannot lie,” is a dubious proposition to 
the “defectives” who are sceptical as to whether two and 
two may not, after all, make five. Whether figures can or 
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cannot lie, we know full well that they can muddle many a 
mind. What, then, is our soul’s delight to open a book 
which neither in the text nor in foot-notes, nor yet even 
in appendices, marshals the dreadful line of figures from 
which we always ran away — when no eye was upon us! It 
is certainly a novel feature of a work on the Tariff that it 
essays to grapple with such a problem without the aid of 
arithmetic. 

This book reads easily, very largely because of that 
which enables it to dispense with statistics,— its grasp of 
a great principle and its lucid application of that principle 
to the problem in hand. Dead reckoning may be a good 
substitute for an observation, but a glimpse of the noon- 
day sun is worth a whole day’s study of the charts and 
the biggest pile of calculations as to winds and currents. 
This book stands alone in its class in seeking to illumine 
the dark subject which it discusses by letting the sunlight 
stream into the cobwebby halls. Those who have under- 
taken to clear up this apartment have heretofore opened 
only one or two windows a little way; and thus, the more 
active they have been, the more dust they have stirred up. 
Mr. George throws open every window, and lets the free 
air sweep through every nook and corner. The dust lifts, 
and we see clearly and breathe freely. This is what differ- 
ences the book from all others on the Tariff yet out. He 
has a firm grasp of the principle of Free Trade, and is 
not afraid of the principle which he holds in hand. The 
argument moves with the massive strength of a thoroughly 
logical principle, worked out to its clear end. The book 
rings with the strength of a fearless conviction. One need 
not dwell in such a brief notice as the present, which makes 
no attempt at a formal review, on the arguments by which 
our author deals so mercilessly with the sophisms of Protec- 
tion. ‘They cannot, from the nature of the case, be novel. 
Originality is some decades out of date upon this subject. 
As he puts these arguments, however, they are thoroughly 
fresh, and will carry a new power to many minds. 

- But the real interest of this Free-Trade book lies in 
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its turning upon Free Trade after having once more 
demolished Protection. Its successive chapters, ‘* The Inad- 
equacy of the Free Trade Argument,” “The Real Weak- 
ness of Free Trade,” “The Real Strength of Protection,” 
and “The Paradox” lead the reader to discern the weak- 
ness of the movement in our country, and to understand 
its utter failure to arouse the enthusiasm which it evoked 
in England a generation ago. As ordinarily set forth, 
Free Trade is a doctrine which does not see its own log- 
ical issue, and, if it does catch at any time a peep of that 
issue, is afraid of it. With remorseless logic, our author 
shows how Free Trade really means the removal of all arbi- 
trary restrictions upon trade,—that is, upon production as 
well as upon exchange,— and then, pulling aside the bushes, 
he gives us a sight of the lions in the way of the British 
and American Free Traders. All wealth grows out of 
man’s working up the resources which nature opens freely 
to him. Were these resources of nature open to all men, 
there would be the basic condition for a truly free industry 
and trade. Society has, in fact, arbitrarily and artificially 
restricted men’s access to the raw material of all wealth. 
Land is not free, and thus no industry or trade can be 
really free. There is a monopoly in the raw material of all 
wealth. Vested interests are the lions in the pathway. 
Rent is the monopoly lying back of all monopolies. Land 
is the interest whose protection is to be done away, in order 
to secure genuine Free Trade. ‘Labor may be likened 
to a man who, as he carries home his earnings, is waylaid 
by a series of robbers. One demands this much, another 
that much; but last of all stands one who demands all 
that is left, save just enough to enable the victim to main- 
tain life and come forth next day to work. So long as 
this last robber remains, what will it benefit such a man to 
drive off any or all of the other robbers?” Plant labor on 
land, and it is free. Then there can be a genuinely free 
industry and trade. Do this, and remove all restrictions 
on manufacture and exchange, and production will be 
increased vastly, and distribution will be equalized. 

“All roads lead to Rome.” All economic issues raise 
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the question of land with our author. He may be a land 
crank; but, then, he may be a prophet, even though the 
“prophet of San Francisco.” “The bee in his bonnet” 
may be “the gadfly” that stings the brain of the seer, 
the demon which haunts the soul of the man who comes 
with a fresh word from God. Time will prove. Wisdom 
is justified of all her children. 

As Progress and Poverty goes down among the roots of 
the social problem at large, quickening the enthusiasm which 
is born of a great principle, so Protection or Free Trade 
gives to the hackneyed Tariff question a fresh impulse,— 
the impulse of an idea capable of striding in the seven- 
league boots of logic, and of leaping with the ardor of a 
moral passion. One can quite well understand the mingled 
delight and consternation of the Free Traders of the Hven- 
ing Post school, on the accession of this enfant terrible 
of Political Economy. The conflicting emotions of the 
English Tories when Lord Randolph Churchill came upon 
the field at the last dissolution of Parliament, waving the 
banners of the Tory democracy, was as nothing to the 
tumultuously bewildering sensations of the Cobden Club dis-. 
ciples over the re-enforeement which this economic Hotspur 
brings across the hills from the camp of Labor. One blast 
of his trumpet is worth indeed a thousand men; but, when 
they come trooping under such a flag as he unfurls, perhaps 
it might, on the whole, have been just as well if he had 
not lifted his bugle to his lips. Our staid and respectable 
Free Traders have been bemoaning Labor’s deafness to 
their sweetest eloquence. Charm they never so wisely, 
the brawny workingman will not draw to their feet. The 
great Labor charmer comes to their side, and they know 
full well that his spell will prove all-potent. But what if, 
when these recruits come, disorderly and unkempt, they 
trample down all the wire fences around the sacred reserva- 
tions of property, and go in for such Free Trade as that 
of which their champion sings? One can now quite well 
understand the words of Balak to Balaam, in* that legend 
which so troubled us in our child days: “And Balak’s 
anger was kindled against Balaam, and he smote his hands 
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together: and Balak said unto Balaam, I called thee to 
curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed 
them these three times. Therefore, now, flee thou to thy 
place.” 

But let us not anticipate the woes of the Post, or try to 
fancy the mental contortions of Prof. Sumner,—a livelier 
exhibition of intellectual acrobatism than even that which 
Gail Hamilton has so graphically pictured in the Worth 
American. 

This book shows. Mr. George in a new light. There are 
many signs in it that his unparalleled success has not carried 
him off his feet. The few years which have intervened 
between Progress and Poverty and Protection or Free Trade 
have been ripening his mind. His judgment has been 
correcting itself; and he has evidently learned something of 
that ancient word,— “I, Prudence, dwell with Wisdom.” 
He has plainly gained a finer mental poise. His greater 
moderation and increased practical sagacity, betrayed in 
many passages of this new volume, are signally displayed in 
the essential idea of the book. One who believes in the 
underlying principle of Progress and Poverty —a different 
thing from accepting the methods of realizing that principle 
which are set forth in those pages — may well have said to 
himself, after re-reading it for the second or third time, “A 
century ahead of practical reform in this land!’* And, now, 
lo! the “go” of this passionate principle is coupled on to 
the question of practical politics which plainly has the order 
of the day in our country. Our dreamer has become a 
practical politician. He has had the insight to recognize, 
back of all the superficial issues of the Free-Trade question, 
its true heart, and therein to find the word which he has 
been preaching with the ardor of a new apostle. He has, 
then, had the sagacity to perceive that, if the thin edge of 
the wedge can be driven in, the thick end will follow in due 
time. It is nothing less than a stroke of genius to harness 
the Pegasus on which he went soaring over the earth to the 
chariot wheels of our national politics. The motto for his 
book might well be, * Hitch your wagon to a star.” 

R. HEBER NEw ‘in. 
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THEOCRITUS : 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS SUPPOSED OBLIGATION 
TO THE SEPTUAGINT. 


The literature of Greece,— however, at the last analysis, 
it may be found inferior in any respect to the literatures of 
other countries,— has, at least, one undisputed and pre- 
eminent distinction. It is the fountain-head from which, for 
twenty centuries, much of our greatest literature has arisen, 
the river-ocean that encircles the world. And as the sea 
is never the same, but now rippling under the sunlight, 
now tossed on high in gloom and storms, so fickle and 
uncertain, in fact, that the imaginative Greeks dreamed of 
their Old Man of the Sea, who personified the changing 
ocean, as a being capable of assuming any form at will, so 
the literature of Greece, more than that of any other 
country, I must think, was Protean, and filled with an ever 
new and exultant life, that constitutes its varied excellence. 
From Homer to Theocritus,—how wide the range, how 
rich the years! The poems of the blind old bard have 
taught the ages. The sunny songs of the Sicilian poet, like 
the history of Thucydides, were not the exploit of an hour, 
but a possession for all time. And it is not the least inter- 
esting fact in regard to Grecian literature that its earliest 
and its latest monuments served as models for succeeding 
ages. | 

It has, however, been often argued, and at times not 
without some degree of probability, that certain periods in 
the history of Grecian literature took their color and tone 
from the influence of still earlier literatures in other lands; 
that they were not the spontaneous and natural growths of 
the genius of the Hellenic race, but that they marked the 
influence of Oriental thought. It has been affirmed, time 
and time again, that Plato drew his inspiration from the 
East; and, in what is one of the latest and most popular 
books of Buddhist learning, Mr. Sinnett’s Hsoterie Buddh- 
ism, I find this passage, against which, in the margin, I have 
written a half-dozen exclamation points: ‘There is every 
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reason to believe that Plato’s familiarity with esoteric 
science prompted his method, and that the usual restrictions 
under which he labored, as an initiated occultist, forbade him 
from saying as.much as would really justify it.” In the 
same way, also, it has been whispered in the pages of old- 
time folios that the rustling leaves, the drowsy murmur of 
the bees over summer flowers, the babbling runnels of the 
mountain meadows by the Sicilian sea, and all the melody 
and the sweetness of Theocritean song, were suggested largely 
by the -poetry of the Hebrew singers. Whispered, I say; 
for so softly has this been spoken that it has apparently 
never aroused enough interest to induce any one to see 
what it really means; if, indeed, it means anything at all. 
To study this question, therefore, and to present certain 
facts that may throw some light upon it, will be my duty 
in the coming pages. 

At first thought, it seems a very strange thing, it must 
be confessed, that there should be supposed to exist any 
connection between the Idyls of Theocritus and the Old 
Testament of the Hebrews. Unless we stop to think, we 
are apt to place that ancient Semitic book, bearing between 
its covers the message from God to man, from eternity 
to time, in a far different world from that in which we 
suppose grew up and flourished those flowers of graceful 
Alexandrian verse. We catch no sight of Alexandria from 
Horeb or the heights of Jerusalem. And not only this ; 
but we do not think, unless we stop to consider, and even 
then it might puzzle us to settle our minds that we are 
right, that the exigences of time, of chronological sequence, 
do not forbid us to believe that Theocritus drew inspiration 
from the Hebrew literature. Yet such a connection is at 
least possible, I believe ; and why this is so I am to explain. 

The story of Alexandria is familiar to every one. Founded 
by the greatest conqueror of antiquity at the meeting of 
three continents, it became under Ptolemy the emporium of 
the ancient world. ‘Over it, Minerva and Venus held joint 
sway. We know of its mercantile activity, the bustle of 
its daily life. We have read of its palaces and its gardens. 
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But not these, nor the Pharos, nor the Museum with its 
porticoes and lecture-rooms, have so excited the admiration 
of men as that Library begun by Soter, and organized and 
completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus. “There it towered 
up,” writes Kingsley, ‘“‘the wonder of the world, itsswhite 
roof bright against the rainless blue; and beyond it, among 
the ridges and pediments of noble buildings, a broad glimpse 
of the bright sea.” Into this Library, Ptolemy Soter col- 
lected, from every quarter, all the manuscripts and books 
that he could possibly obtain. He had heard of the sacred 
writings of the Jews, and with the catholicity of taste of 
the true cosmopolitan that he was, he sought to obtain 
copies of them. The story is told in Justin Martyr ( Cohorz. 
ad Jud., ch. xiii.) that he sent for seventy wise men from 


Jerusalem, who were acquainted with both the Greek and 


the Hebrew languages, and appointed them to translate the 
books; “and, that in freedom from all disturbance they 
might the more speedily complete the translation, he or- 
dered that there should be constructed, not in the city 
itself, but seven stadia off C(where the Pharos was built), 
as many little cots as there were translators, so that each 
by himself might complete his own translation; and en- 
joined upon those officers, that were appointed to this duty, 
to afford them all attendance, but to prevent communication 
with one another, in order that the accuracy of their trans- 


lation might be discernible even by their agreement.” The 


same tale is told by Ivenzus and Josephus, and others 


besides; and, in its broad outlines, the truth of it cannot be 
doubted. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
however, the genuineness of the story was questioned in 
several particulars; and the investigations of subsequent 
critics have established the justice of the questioning. But 
it is at least certain that parts of the Hebrew book known 
to us now as the Old Testament were translated into Greek 
during the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and deposited in the 
Library which he founded. Whether the translation was 
the work of Jews of Jerusalem or of Alexandria is disputed, 


and for my present purpose is of no account. But this — 
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much is not likely to be gainsaid, that Ptolemy gained 
possession of that edition of the Hebrew Scriptures which, 
under the name of the Septuagint, helped more than any 
other- influence in extending throughout the world a knowl- 
edge of the most perfect of all religions. The book, as 
I say, was placed among the other treasures of the Library, 
where any one could gain easy access to it; and it is for 
this reason that Theocritus is said to have availed himself 
of this privilege. 

Theoeritus, however, was not an Alexandrian Greek. It 
will be necessary to consider for a few moments some of the 
facts of his life and the characteristics of his work. It is 
almost certain that he was born at Syracuse, nine or ten 
hundred miles from the mouth of the Nile. But wherever, 
on the island of Sicily, his birthplace may have been, it must 
be admitted that he lived for some time at Alexandria, and 
enjoyed the patronage of the Ptolemies. The fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and seventeenth idyls all but prove this. His 
early life, however,— all the buoyant days of youth and young 
manhood,— was passed in Sicily. The clear stream of the 
Anapus flows down from the uplands through a_ broad, 
green valley to the sea; and along its banks Theocritus 
must often have wandered. How well he knew that rustic 
life of the shepherds; how often he had watched the flocks 
browsing along the hillsides; how simple and how sincere 
and strong was his love for the summer, with its birds and 
bees, and pines sounding like the deep-toned murmur of the 
far-off sea,— one need only turn to his idyls to discover. If 
poetry be imitation, no truer poet ever sang than he. Scat- 
tered through his poems are scenes that none but the greatest 
artist could have drawn; and well were his poems called idyls, 
— little pictures,—for such they are in song. As I write,a cold 
March wind is blowing, and now and then the snowflakes 
are hurried past my window. It is gloomy enough without. 
But of such days as this, of rain and snow and winter winds, 
Theocritus seems never to have heard. How delightful it 
must have been to see nature as he saw it! Here, for exam- 
ple, is a picture such as he sketched. It is a mountain 
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meadow. Half-way down the hill the goats are browsing, as 
the unhappy goatherd, thinking only of his Amaryllis, walks 
anxiously up the hill to the maiden’s rural home. His eyes 
are dark, and swelled with weeping,—all for love; and no 
merry whistle speeds him on his way. 


«fen in empty kisses there is a sweet delight,” 


he thinks, as he recalls some pleasant hours now gone. Far 
down below is the sparkle and dvjpiyov yerdoua Of the blue 
waters as they break against the cliffs. There, too, calm and 
happy — what a contrast to the poor goatherd! — sits a fish- 
erman, old Olpis, lazily waiting for a nibble. The pines mur- 
mur in the breeze, the birds fly over, the air is redolent of 
the mingled scent of meadow and ocean; all save the goat- 
herd are happy, contented, and at rest. Such is the picture of 
the third idyl; and here, from the second, is another, a little 
study in black and white. It is a night scene in a garden, 
within sound of the ocean. The flickering fire is shining 
weirdly in the moonlight, throwing into strange lights and 
shadows the graceful form of a deserted girl, as she raises her 
plaintive lament to the moon, 


“.,. ever bright and fair.” 


Near by is the magic wheel by whose revolution she is hop- 
ing to draw back to herself her lover. 


“ Tell me, Lady Moon, whence came my love?” 


she cries; and at last, wearied perhaps, at least resigned, she 
says : — 
“ Farewell, farewell, then, Lady, to the ocean turn thy steed ; 

And I, just as I ever have, will now endure my woe. — 


Farewell, Selene, bright and fair, and the stars that thou dost lead, 
‘The glittering host of the silent night, as it wheels by soft and low.” 


Scenes such as this and some others as fascinating, Theoeri- 
tus has painted for us; and all with such distinctness and 
charm that one cannot doubt that they were true to Sicilian 
life. Ido not understand how any one can deny this. Yet 
it has often been denied, and Theocritus has been called 
affected. It was the fashion to maintain this at the court of 
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France under Louis XIV. Fontenelle, quoted by Lang, 
asks, “Can any one suppose that there ever was a shepherd 
who could say, ‘Would I were the humming-bee, Amaryllis, 
to flit to thy cave, and dip beneath the branches and the ivy 
leaves that hide thee’?” But Lang goes on to show why 
we have the best reason to believe that the peasants of The- 
ocritus’s time did “express refined sentiment in language 
adorned with color and music; for the modern love songs 
of Greek shepherds sound like memories of Theocritus.” 
Johnson, as quoted by Boswell, maintains that Theocritus 
was not natural, even arguing that Virgil was his superior. 
Dryden, however, far wiser than the author of Jrene, praises 
Theocritus for the “inimitable tenderness of his passions 
and the natural expression of them in words, so becoming of 
a pastoral.” ‘A simplicity,” he continues, “shines through 
all he writes: he shows his art and learning by disguising 
both. His shepherds never rise above their country educa- 
tion in their complaints of love. There is the same differ- 
ence betwixt him and Virgil as there is betwixt Tasso’s 
Aminta and the Jl pastor fido of Guarini. Virgil’s shep- 
herds are too well read in the philosophy of Epicurus and 
of Plato, and Guarini’s seem to have been bred in courts ; 
but Theocritus and Tasso have taken theirs from cottages 
and plains.” Yet, after all this, hear what Goldsmith says 
of Bucolic poetry. He is not, however, speaking directly of 
Theoeritus. ‘ Pastorals are pretty enough for those who 
like them,” he writes; “but to me Thyrsis is one of the most 
insipid fellows I ever conversed with; and, as for Corydon, 
I do not choose his company.” ‘This from Goldsmith has 
always sounded very strange to me. For when he wrote this 
passage, he was slowly producing the Vicar, which, as Goethe 
said, is the most beautiful of prose idyls. In his time, how- 
ever, this peculiar form of literary art seems to have become 
universally distasteful and gone out of fashion. - Through 
the false and artificial treatment of the degenerate shep- 
herds of the Italian and French Renaissance, pastoral poetry, 
as I have hinted above, came to be regarded as insipid and 
rococo. Indeed, even at the present day, it would be almost 
5 
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as much as a man’s life is worth to write a genuine pastoral. 
Yet we should not allow this hard-hearted popular dis- 
approval to influence us to the extent of preventing us from 
recognizing the surpassing merit of the great inventor, or, at 
least, perfecter of Bucolic poetry. Theocritus is one of the 
few sweet singers of the world, who, in their several notes, 
inspire many to imitate them, but whom none can excel. 
Without him, as has been said so many times, we should not 
have had Lycidas or Thyrsis or Adonais. From the bright 
Sicilian spring of his verse have flowed for two thousand 
years the pure and gentle streams of pastoral poetry that 
have slumbered on in the sunlight, in many climates and 
under many skies, amid the loftier and more noble forms 
of literary art, like a meadow brook in the lap of the rugged 
mountains. No wonder that when Theocritus came down 
to Alexandria, with the freshness and novelty of his honeyed 
lines, he attracted the attention of that artificial court of the 
Ptolemies. His verse must have been the revelation of an 
unknown world. At last, in that era, so barren in creative 
genius, so superficially critical and pedantic, had arisen a 
maker of undying song. Theocritus has been called Alexan- 
drian; but, had he been merely such, he would have failed of 
immortality. 

There came down, then, to Alexandria, with his own light 
heart and sunny nature, this young Sicilian poet. The 
Museum and Library were crowded with would-be poets, 
critics, philosophers, mathematicians, and scientists. They 
were men who pretended to know much about everything, 
but who, actually, with two or three splendid exceptions, 
really knew nothing at all. Yet they were thought to be 
extremely learned. They could quote the poets and the 
dramatists of the old Attic literature with as charming a 
facility as eighteenth-century English essayists. They were 
as polished and as cultivated lttératewrs as many of the 
professional writers of our. own day. They wrote graceful 
“society verse” and courtly panegyrics, that have never 
been excelled. God grant that they never may be! Alto- 
gether, as Charles Kingsley and Mr. Stedman have so sue- 
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cessfully pointed out, the Alexandrian was a period much 
like our own,—one of tinsel more than there should be; 
and one that, with its decaying civilization, should utter to 
us a warning, reiterating as it does, again and again, the 
worn-out proverb that “All that glitters is not gold.” It 
was into such a society as this that Theocritus came ; and 
he aped those fine gentlemen, and became a court poet, too. 
For, however much his Sicilian ballad verse might charm, 
its influence could not last, unless he should first gain favor 
for himself by complimentary verses to the king. And no 
doubt he could be as clever at this as his new-found friends. 
There are, indeed, many of his idyls undoubtedly written 
at Alexandria, and for this very purpose of ingratiating him- 
self with the court. The fourteenth is one of these. In 
this, he calls Ptolemy the “freeman’s best paymaster! In- 
dulgent, too, the Muses’ darling, a true lover, the top of 
good company; he knows his friends, and still better knows 
his enemies. A great giver to many, refuses nothing that 
he is asked which to give may beseem a king; but, Avschines, 
we should not always be asking.” In the eighteenth, he 
addresses Ptolemy Philadelphus in a strain of adulation 
better fitted for a god than for a mortal king. The whole 
idyl has the grace that one can describe only by calling it 
Theocritean. Then, besides these, we have a_ half-dozen 
poems written also, we may not doubt, at Alexandria; for 
they bear very decidedly the stamp of Alexandrian influence. 
They consist of quaint applications of the old myths, as the 
eleventh; there are lyrics like that on Friendship in the 
twelfth ; we have the beautiful adaptation of the story of 
Hylas in the thirteenth; again, an epithalamium for the 
marriage of some friend; and then, among others, the famous 
mimus known as the fifteenth idyl. In the light of all these 
poems, it is interesting to note the remark of Quintilian. 
* Theocritus,” he says, “is admirable in his peculiar style ; 
but his rustic and pastoral muse shrinks not only from 
appearing in the forum, but even from approaching the city.” 
The injustice of the slur at the muse is readily seen and 
appreciated, when we remember that perhaps the most real- 
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istic and artistic little drama of city fashionable life that 
comes to us from antiquity is to be found in that very 
mimus of which I have just spoken. So that if Theocritus 
be thought of merely as a “singer of the field and fold,” as 
Austin Dobson calls him, he is not thoroughly understood. 
And yet I am quite willing to admit that this is the aspect in 
which we especially love to remember him, and the aspect 
in which he presents to us his truest self. 


““T seem to see thee now, 
Theocritus, as o’er 
Those sloping, sunlit meads, 
By bright Sicilian seas, 
Thou wand’rest on, beneath 
The southern skies: the seeds 
Of all the flowers that wreathe 
Thy brow were planted then.” 


These last lines, it seems to me, “the seeds of all the 
flowers that wreathe thy brow were planted then,” must 
express the feeling of every reader of Theocritus; and we 
care not, as regards our appreciation of him, how much he 
wrote for Ptolemy. Theocritus to me is a synonym for 
peace and sunshine and contentment; and this, I think, is 
what he would wish to be to us all. At any rate, he did not 
stay many years at Alexandria, but returned to his Sicilian 
home, having seen much of “life,” as they say, and so-called 
“culture” and the like, and at last choosing the woods and 
streams instead. It has been said that he got something 
else also at Alexandria,— imagery for his idyls out of the 
Septuagint. It has been shown that this is at least a possi- 
ble supposition. Let us see whether it is also probable. 

The argument that there was such a connection is based 
upon certain supposed resemblances between passages in the 
Old Testament and the idyls. These parallel passages are not 
numerous. But such of them and as many of them as there 
are I have gathered together, and will now compare them. 

The first ‘passage that I mention is to be found in idyl 
x.,; 28, 29,— 


“ Dark is the violet, and dark is the pictured hyacinth : 
Yet in the garlands of flowers these are gathered the first,” 
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sings Battus of his “gracious Bombyce,” loving her all the 
more for her sunburned gypsy face; and thus sings Shu- 
lamith in responsive song with the daughters of Jerusalem 
(Cant. i., 5, 6) :— 
“ Black I am, but comely, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 


Look not at me because I am dusky, 
Because the sun has scorched me.” 


And in the same song we have such imagery as this : — 


“ Ah, gracious Bombyce, thy feet are like the carven ivory ; 
Thy voice, honey sweet; and thy ways,— none can tell.” 
Idyi x., 36, 37. 
Canticle y., 15. 
“ His legs are as pillars of marble, 

Set upon sockets of fine gold: 

His aspect is like Lebanon, 

Excellent as the cedars.” 


Others, however, are more curiously parallel than these: 


Ir. 
The Infant Hercules (1dyl xxiy., 84). 


“ Verily that day shall come when the ravening wolf, beholding the 
fawn in his lair, will not seek to work him harm.” 


Tsaiah Ixy., 25. 


“The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox: and dust shall be the serpent’s meat.” 


Isaiah xi., 6. 
“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together; aud a little child shall lead them.” 


Ill. 
Epithalamium (Idy1 xviii., 26-28). 

“ As the rising Dawn shows forth her fairer face than thine, O Night, 
or as the bright Spring, when Winter relaxes his hold, even so among 
us still she shone, the golden Helen. LEven.as the crops spring up, the 
glory of the rich ploughed ’land ; or as the cypress in the garden; or ina 
chariot a horse of Thessalian breed.” 


Job xli., 18. 
“His eyes are like the eyelids of the morning.” 
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Canticle vi., 10. 
“ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
Fair as the moon, 
Pure as the sun, 
Terrible as bannered hosts? ” 


Canticle i., 9. 
“To the horse in Pharaoh’s chariot I liken thee, my dear.” 


IV. 
The Herdsman (Idyl xx, 26). 


“Mine eyes were brighter far than the glance of the gray-eyed 
Athene, and from my lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey from the 
honeycomb.” 

Canticle iv., 11. 

“ Liquid honey thy lips distil, my bride, honey and milk are under ie 

tongue.” 
V. 
The Vengeance of Love (Idyl xxiii., 26). 


“ Were I to take and drain with my lips all the waters thereof, not 
even so shall I quench my yearning desire.” 


Canticle viii., 7. 
“ Many waters cannot quench love, 
And rivers shall not wash it away.” 


vi. 
Exhortation to Hiero (Idyl xvi., 90-97). 

“May our people till the flowering fields, and may thousands of 
sheep unnumbered fatten amid the herbage, and bleat along the plain, 
while the kine as they come in droves to the stall warn the belated 
traveller to hasten on his way. May the fallows be broken for the 
seed-time; while the cicala, watching the shepherds as they toil in the 
sun, in the shade of the trees doth sing on the topmost sprays. May 
spiders weave their delicate webs over martial gear, may none any more 
so much as name the cry for onset!” 


Isaiah ii., 4. 
“And he shall judge among the nations, and rebuke many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 


pruninghooks. Nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


These are all the passages that it seems reasonable to quote. 
And it is on no stronger ground than these citations show 
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that the conjectures of the men who believe that Theocritus 
was acquainted with the beauties of Canticles rest. The- 
ocritus, as has been shown, was probably a contemporary 
of the translators of the Septuagint, or, at least, he had 
access to that work; accordingly, any answer to the question 
whether or not he took advantage of his opportunity must 
be sought in the process of a comparison of his idyls and 
the Hebrew poems, such as has just been attempted. Now 
that the passages have been placed side by side, it must be 
confessed that there is but one set —the third, as they are 
arranged,— the one containing the several various similes in 
regard to the beauty of a fair woman — that shows a similar- 
ity of thought so marked as to suggest with some reasonable 
probability that the idea in one of the passages was bor- 
rowed from that in the other. But this one set is peculiar 
enough to claim our attention for a little. Matter, the 
very industrious French author of LZ’ Heole d’ Alexandrie, in 
reference to it, affirms with an assurance which every one 
must envy, but which few can believe well founded, that 
the “Sicilian poet is the first who offers the comparison 
employed by the author of Canticles,” and asks, “Is it not, 
then, necessary to believe that it was suggested by Solo- 
mon?” “For,” he goes on, “ this comparison was unknown 
to the Greeks up to the time that Theocritus came to 
Alexandria.” “Undoubtedly,” he admits, “the Bucolic 
poets, treating of the same subject, agreed with each other in 
many particulars, and certain traits are common to all peo- 
ple, since they are inevitable; but this is not a Bucolic 
detail, but one of a royal custom, utterly foreign to the 
pastoral world. . .. It is useless for us to attribute to 
chance a coincidence so strange.” It will be noticed that 
this reasoning, to be valid, must be based upon an unlimited 
acquaintance with Greek literature; and we doubt whether 
Matter or any other student can affirm, with absolute 
certainty, that, before Theocritus, no one ever used such 
a comparison as the one in question. But granted that this 
is indeed true, is it necessary to think that Theocritus 

borrowed his simile from Canticles? ‘To me, the comparison 
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does not seem sufficiently peculiar and novel to compel me 
to think that it must have been borrowed. ‘There are, how- 
ever, certain reasons why I am not inclined to reject entirely 
the supposition that it is not original. One is that this 
simile follows close upon another that is the counterpart 
of one in Canticles,— I mean that of the face of the loved 
one to the dawn. It is, indeed, a little curious that two 
passages from different parts of the Canticles are found to 
be closely paralleled — so closely, in fact, as to suggest imita- 
tion —in one and the same idyl of Theocritus. Nor is the 
probability of a connection between Theocritus and the 
Canticles lessened in this particular instance by the fact 
that the subject of the eighteenth idyl is almost identical 
with that of the Song of Solomon. The probability is, on 
the other hand, increased. Putting these considerations 
with the fact of the existence of still other coincidences of 
expression, it would seem to be more than probable that 
Theocritus was acquainted with the Septuagint. 

As a still further corroboration of this view, note that, 
with two possible exceptions, all the passages in Theocritus 
that have been found to be similar to those in the Septua- 
gint have been taken from poems that are believed to have 
been written after the poet had come to Alexandria, where 
only he could gain access to the Septuagint. This is a con- 
sideration of very peculiar interest. Nor need these excep- 
tions annoy us. The first of these, the set numbered I. 
in the list, is in no sense a case of unique or curious parallel- 
ism. The idea of both the passages in it is one that has 
been expressed by poets innumerable, in all countries and in 
all times. The modern Greek ballads are filled with just 
such imagery as that of Theocritus; and here, from one of 
these, exactly in the strain of this song of Battus’, is a love 
complaint that I quote from Mr. Lang,— 


“ White thou art, thou art not golden-haired : 
Thou art brown, and gracious, and meet for love.” 


So there is no reason why we should regard the first set as 
one that is important in our investigation. For other rea- 
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sons, also, we may exclude the second exception as irrele- 
vant to our inquiry. These are the passages in the fourth 
set,— “From my lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey 
from the honeycomb,” and “ Liquid: honey thy lips distil, my 
bride, honey and milk are under thy tongue.” The thought 
of these lines is a prevalent one in many literatures, and by 
no means foreign to Greece. To suppose that Theocritus 
had to go to a Semitic tongue to find it would be absurd. 
In the very first book of the Jliad, it is said of Nestor, the 
** silver-tongued orator of the Pyleans,” that 


« From his tongue, sweeter than honey, flowed his voice ”’; 


and there can be little doubt that this Homeric line is the 
origin of the verse of Theocritus. Having found, therefore, 
that two of the parallelisms which have been cited are com- 
paratively worthless, and can be rejected, I note that, as has 
been said above, all the remaining passages are from poems 
that were written either during the residence of Theocritus 
in Alexandria or after his return to Sicily, and -after he had 
probably become familiar with the Septuagint. This still 
further confirms our conclusion that it is more than prob- 
able that he became acquainted with the Septuagint, and 
was slightly influenced by it. But this influence was so 
extremely unimportant as to be scarcely worth alleging 
at all. 

Indeed, the present discussion may seem to some only 
much ado about nothing. The exact truth of the matter 
can never be known. Yet my inquiry is at least one of 
curious literary history, and the mutual influence of differ- 
ent literatures is after all, for many reasons, very well worth 
determining. Of one thing we may be sure. Only as a pas- 
toral poet was Theocritus truly himself. And such influence 
as the Septuagint may have had upon him did not affect the 
pastorals. Yet we must not think that the poet, on return- 
ing to Sicily, where once again he could behold the white 
erest of Etna rising out of the north, and where again he 
could wander with the shepherds and their flocks, gave over 
his earliest love. 
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“ How hard it is to have and not to do 
That which by nature we are prone unto! 
We hardly can (alas, why not?) discusse, 
When Nature hath decreed it must be thus. 
It is a maxime held of all, knowne plaine, 
Thrust Nature off with forkes, she'll turn again,” 


says William Browne, who, in his Britannia’s Pastorals, 
thanks to Theocritus, although often so cumbersome and, to 
use Goldsmith’s word, insipid, has nevertheless written some 
passages of great delicacy and beauty. Of the latter part of 
Theocritus’s life, we know nothing. It is, however, enough 
to know that he wrote as he did, and finally inspired the 
author of the Lament for Bion to an effort not unworthy of 
himself. For this poem, it seems to me, is the only one in 
all literature, save the Lycidas of Milton, which can com- 
pare with, if not excel, the Dorian melodies of Theocritean 
song. - 

WittiAM Morton FULLERTON. 


PRESENT ASPECT OF RELIGION AND THE- 
OLOGY IN GERMANY. 


I. 

The Protestanten Verein meets once in two years. The 
last meeting occurred the last of May of the present year, at 
Hamburg. The meeting was largely attended, nine hundred 
and forty delegates, representing all parts of Germany, 
being present; and the sessions were conducted with great 
spirit and enthusiasm. Although the opposition that it has 
to face is no less, and in Prussia may be said to be height- 
ened, yet the delegates from the various districts reported 
that the Verein not only steadily held its ground, but was, 
even in Prussia, a little stronger, and in Alsace and Schles- 
wig-Holstein had made great gains. The opening sermon 
was preached by Pastor Matz, of Breslau, and was an earnest 
adjuration to the German Church not to yield to the spirit 
of timidity, waiting to see how its cause was looked upon 
by those in positions of political influence, but to dare to 
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be each himself and speak out the convictions of his heart ; 
what Germany needed to-day was a bolder fidelity to con- 
viction and the vivifying element of brotherly love. 

On the following day, the chief feature was.a discussion 
as to how the Fretsinnigen, or free thinkers, who have aban- 
doned the Church, can be won back to it. Dr. Zittel, of 
Carlsruhe, opened the discussion with a powerful delineation 
of the manner in which the dictatorial and partisan spirit of 
the Church hierarchy and ecclesiastical bureaus had sought 
to crush-out the modern spirit, and alienated it from partici- 
pation in the life of the Church. On the other side, however, 
the cultured and liberal-minded were themselves to blame 
for their failure to hold to their own convictions and for 
their deplorable indifferentism and apathy to the whole relig- 
ious question. What was especially needed was to learn to 
appreciate and value the significance of religious issues and 
the worth of religious sincerity and loyalty. 

Prof. Pfleiderer, speaking on the same subject, maintained 
that it was an error to engage too much in dogmatic con- 
troversies. Always to be attacking doctrine is as much a 
mistake as-always to be championing it. The details of 
Biblical history and legend were, to pure religion, matters 
of indifference. The central fact of the Gospels, which the 
preacher should keep before his congregation, was the char- 
acter and spirit of Jesus. If the Church would engage, like 
its Master, in lifting up and healing suffering humanity, then 
it would find a field of service in which all ecclesiastical 
organizations and shades of belief could work harmoniously 
together, the estranged circles of free thought and modern 
culture might be reconciled with humanity, the faith of 
believers be given the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power. 

The President, Judge Schroeder, closed the discussion by 
presenting, as the sense of the meeting, a list of conclusions, 
whose substance is as follows. 

1. That there was needed among the cultured clearer 
ideas of religion and their personal relation to the Church, 
in order that they may fulfil their duties with greater sin- 
cerity and firmness. 
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2. That the clergy should remember that their business 
is not to be advocates of doctrinal formularies, but seekers 
of Christian truth. 

3. That every German should strive to bring about a 
reconciliation between Christianity and the modern spirit, 
on the ground of a simple and genuine piety, and should 
recognize as its true task to improve and bless men, 
through the spiritual power of the divine word, in humility 
and love. 

With these conclusions, the Verein voted itself as in 
substantial agreement. 

6. Lastly, we come to the Free-Religious or extra-Chris- 
tian movement. There are plenty of agnostics and sceptics 
in Germany, plenty who have got far beyond the pale of 
Christianity ; but their organized strength is not very great. 

When the German reaches this frame of mind, he is not 
apt to go to work to organize some new association on the 
ground of his doubts, but drops the whole subject altogether, 
and simply gives. increased attention to his beer-mug and 
his pipe, as the only trustworthy sources of consolation 
and inspiration. 

Nevertheless there are a number of Free-Religious Socie- 
ties gathered about the two cardinal principles of opposition 
to Christianity and the desirability, nevertheless, of some 
moral instruction. These Societies are united in a general 
association,— the Bund Frei-Religidser Gemeinden Deutsch- 
lands, founded in Gotha in 1859. At the close of the year 
1880, the number of Free-Religious Societies and Clubs 
belonging to this Bund was one hundred and thirty-six. In 
1882 there were about twenty active speakers in their ser- 
vice, most of them doing service for several societies. They 
publish a Frei-Religiéser Kalender at Gotha, in which the 
statistics concerning them are to be found. They have, 
however, no eminent leaders, except, perhaps, Dr. Biichner, 
and have produced no important theological works that I 
have heard of. Hardly any of the cultivated rationalists 
and sceptics of Germany have associated themselves with 
them. The movement finds what support it has in the 
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lower or middle classes of the people. One of these sovie- 
ties in Berlin, which Mr. 8. B. Weston visited and described 
two years ago, has eight hundred names on its list and a 
settled speaker, Herr Schafer, who addresses them every 
Sunday in a hall. He offers no prayer and reads from no 
book. Belief in a personal God who can hear and answer 
prayer is classed among superstitions. Christianity is 
treated as having the same basis and origin as other histori- 
cal religions. Free Religion is distinguished from Chris- 
tianity as based upon ethical and rational principles and ag 
having to do exclusively with the present life. 

This Free-Religious movement has been lately pretty 
closely allied with the social democratic or communistic 
movement of Germany, and has gained considerable impulse 
from this. As the upholders of social order, even when 
personally sceptical, would maintain the Church as an effec- 
tive means of keeping the people in restraint, so the Social- 
Democrats have come to look upon God and Christ as a 
sort of ghostly police-magistrates, and therefore take the 
same kind of delight in denouncing Jesus or in denying 
the divine -existence as they would in hanging Bismarck 
in effigy. This Nihilism in religion is, in fact, mainly a 
demonstration against governmental authority and the pres- 
ent social status, well understood all around, but which has 
the advantage of the political Nihilism that it cannot very 
well be interfered with by the police. The political and 
social leaven in it is so great as to make it rather a secular 
movement than a properly religious one. : 

Such, then, are the general divisions and larger features 
of the theologic world in Germany. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the most active special 
movements and interesting questions of the present day ? 

One of the most prominent in attracting public atten- 
tion is the Ritschl movement, which I have already de- 
scribed. 

A second is the néw interest in Eschatology. Hitherto, 
the Germans have been somewhat indifferent to the ques- 
tions of Eternal Punishment and Probation after death, 
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that have been such burning questions among us of late. 
But, recently, an extraordinary activity of feeling in this 
direction has appeared. Not long ago, the Letters from 
Hell of a Danish writer were translated, and made a 
decided sensation, which was taken advantage of, to bring 
before the people an analogous collection, Letters from 
Heaven. Our own Miss Phelps’ work, Beyond the Gates, 
has been translated, and is commended by the Theologische 
Iiteratur-Blatt as “a grand conception and a masterly elab- 
oration.” The end of the agitation is evidently not yet. 

Thirdly we may notice the various investigations into the 
philosophy and psychology of religion so actively carried 
on in recent years. ; 

These are found mostly in the circles of liberal thought. 
On the extreme radical side, we have such works as Edward 
von Hartmann’s Die Religion des Geistes, Berlin, 1882; 
Genesis der Menschheit und deren geistige Hntwickelung ; 
J. Frohschammer, Miinchen; Grundziige der Entwickel- 
ung s Geschichte der Religions, H. K. Hugo Delft. By all 
these, religion is treated as the product of the imaginative 
or emotional faculties of man and as having only subjective 
validity. 

It is not, however, from this school outside of Christianity, 
but from the independent thinkers within its pale, that the 
most important works in this field have proceeded. . 

Prof. Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion is already a classic. 
Lotze’s Outlines of Religious Philosophy, though provokingly 
meagre, is an exceedingly suggestive and weighty work. 
Prof. Lipsius has just issued a work on Philosophie und 
Religion, in which he considers the scientific foundations of 
theologic doctrine. Paul Gloatz, in his Speculativ Theolo- 
gie in Verbindung mit der Religidse Geschichte (Gotha, 
1884), has begun a work of true German erudition, tracing 
up the development of the God-consciousness from early 
mythology to the absolute religion, Christianity. The late 
Prof. Biedermann, also, has inserted in the new edition of 
his Christliche Dogmatik (Berlin, 1884) a Philosophy and_ 
‘Psychology of Religion of great acuteness and metaphysical 
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profundity, in which his theoretical stand-point — namely, 
Concrete Monism —is defended against the New Kantians 
and the Hegelians. For a general history of these essays 
and a philosophic interpretation of religion from the time of 
the Reformation to the present day, the best work is also 
the production of one of the Liberal School; namely, Die 
Geschichte der Christlichen Religions Philosophie, von Bern- 
hard Punjer, professor at Jena (Braunschweig, 1883). 
Fourthly is to be remarked the effort at a revision of the 
time-honored translation of the Bible, made by Luther, and 
still printed and used in the churches substantially as he 
left it. The revision committee was nominated by the Prus- 
sian Church Council. Among the New Testament revisers 
were such scholars as Nitzsch, Twesten, and Meyer, the 
famous commentator. Among the Old Testament revisers 
were scholars of the highest distinction, such as Delitzsch, 
Grimm, Riehm, Bertheau, etc. The Probe-Bibel, or tenta- 
tive revision, which they have submitted to the public 
prior to settling finally the revised translation, has, however, 
raised a storm of criticism. The conservatives, speaking 
through such men as Drs. Kiefoth and Luthardt, disapprove 
of it, because it makes too great changes in the text, hav- 
ing radically altered, it is charged, even “passages which, 
through their use in song, prayer, and liturgy, have become 
the common possession of the Church.” Its official intro- 
duction, they declare, would endanger the existence of the 
Established Church. On the other side, the liberal scholars 
find it altogether too deficient in courage, consistency, and 
thorough-going scholarship. A revision of the Greek text 
was not even attempted by the revisers; and the invaluable 
work of Griesbach, Tischendorf, and modern textual criti- 
cism in general, was so utterly ignored as to accept the 
second edition of Erasmus for the standard text. Such pas- 
sages as those in John’s Gospel about the woman taken in 
adultery and the Three Holy Witnesses (John i., 5-7) are 
reproduced as if there were no doubt of their belonging to 
the genuine Greek text. The division into verses is re- 
tained; and many inaccurate phrases are also kept, on the 
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ground that “they have become proverbial.” Dogmatic 
considerations have injuriously affected the work, and the 
improvements attempted are not carried out with consist- 
ency. Compared with this effort of German scholarship, 
the English revision is a great success. 

Fifth. It is, however, in the field of Old Testament re- 
search that the most noteworthy studies of German theolo- 
gians in these recent years have been made. In the first 
place, the discoveries made in Assyrian research have had a 
most revolutionizing effect upon the methods and results of 
Biblical study. The connection between the Hebrew and 
the language of the cuneiform inscriptions has been found 
to be so close that no scholar who would have a thorough 
knowledge of the former can neglect the latter. And, in 
the great drama of Old Testament tradition and history, 
the light which the records found in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates have supplied is altering funda- 
mentally the interpretations of the Biblical critics. Among 
valuable works by German investigators in this field are 
those of Prof. Fred. Delitzsch, Wo lag die Paradies? Paul 
Haupt’s essays on the Deluge Traditions, and especially 
Dr. Eb. Schrader’s careful monograph on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of the Old Testament, a translation of which 
has been issued in this last year by Williams & Norgate, 
London. 

Especially to be noted is the progress of the movement to 
reconstruct, radically, the religious history of Israel and the 
chronology of the different portions of the Old Testament 
proposed some twenty years ago by a few adventurous 
critics. The gist of this reconstruction is :— 

1. To make the Pentateuch not the work of one hand, 
but a literary deposit stratum, the work of a half-dozen or 
more different hands and the product of a long period of 
accretion and consolidation. 

2. To make the priestly code containing the Levitical 
legislation (the document formerly called the Elohistic) 
not the most ancient portion of the Pentateuch, but the 
latest; while the Jehovistic, the earliest part, is assigned 
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a date as late as the era of the kings of the Northern 
Kingdom. 

3. To change the old chronologic order of the various 
parts of the Old Testament from that formerly accepted — 
namely, (1) the Laws, (2) the Psalms, (3) the Prophets — to 
the following: (1) the Prophets, (2) Deuteronomy, (3) the 
Psalms. 

This critical reconstruction, first sketched out by Graf 
in 1866 and more fully presented by Kuenen in 1869-1870, 
has been further elaborated by Wellhausen, the distin- 
guished Orientalist, and by several other investigators in 
these recent years. 

Mr. Joseph Cook, in his Boston Lectures two years ago, 
presented Wellhausen as a scholar spoken of with disre- 
spect by nearly every scholar with whom he conversed 
in Germany, and gave his audience to believe that the 
critical school which would reconstruct radically the Old 
Testament history and chronology had little following and 
excited less attention in Germany. 

On the contrary, if we may judge by the admissions and 
revisions of former opinions, not only tacit but avowed, 
which are exhibited in recent publications in this depart- 
ment, this rationalistic reconstruction is daily becoming more 
firmly seated in the favor of acute Biblical critics. For 
example, that veteran and cautious scholar, Eduard Reuss, 
professor at Strassburg, in his recent Geschichte der Heil- 
igen Schriften Alten Testaments (Braunschweig, 1883), ac- 
cepts substantially the new view of the Old Testament 
History offered by the school of Graf and Kuenen. In 
Reuss’ conclusions, to be sure, there are minor divergences, 
such as putting Samuel and Judges earlier and the Psalms 
later than the Dutch School, and different views of Jonah 
and Ruth; but the main conclusions are essentially the 
same. So the recent Bibel-Kunde of Dr. John Rieks, an 
Old Catholic of Heidelberg, presents, it is said, views in 
substantial agreement with the extreme criticism of Well- 
hausen. The leading Hebraist of Germany to-day, the 
scholar who is considered as holding in this department 
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the position formerly held by Gesenius and Ewald, is Prof. 
Bernhard Stade, of Giessen. In a notice of Dillmann’s 
Commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, which Stade con- 
‘tributed to the Zeitschrift fiir Alt-testamentliche Wissenschaft 
for 1882, speaking of the difference between Dillmann’s and 
Wellbausen’s results, Stade made the statement that “a 
large number of working Old Testament theologians, if not 
the majority, have declared agreement with Wellhausen.” 
After discussing the objections of Dillmann to Wellhausen, 
Prof. Stade says, ‘* Nevertheless, on the whole, the study 
of this Commentary has confirmed the reviewer in his 
conviction that the school of Graf have decidedly found, 
in all essential points, the true solution of the problem 
of Pentateuch criticism.” More recently, Stade has pub- 
lished a work of his own in this department, Die Geschichte 
des Volkes Israels. In this, he takes up a position similar, 
if not even more advanced, than that of Wellhausen, finding 
as he does, for example, traces of ancestor worship at the 
origin of the Jewish religion. 

Even so good an orthodox man as Prof. Delitzsch — while 
contending that the modern critics present no sufficient 
grounds for the specific dates which they ascribe to certain 
portions, and that the Priests’ Code and Law on Sinai are 
no free invention of later date —nevertheless admits the 
work of at least four different hands in the Pentateuch. 
He admits also that many of the laws rose gradually; that 
Ezra, about 444 B.C., had a hand in the codification; and 
that the critics are right in reversing the formerly accepted 
order, and in assigning, as they now do, to the Elohistic 
document the later and to the Jehovistic the earlier date. 
In the face of these admissions, it is not too much to say 
that the critical reconstruction of Graf and Kuenen has, 
in the main, won its way to an assured standing among 
the Biblical scholars of Germany. 

What, then, on the whole, is the general drift of theo- 
logic thought and life in Germany ? 

1. We may notice that the epoch of creative specula- 
tion and system-building, so noticeable half a century ago, 
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has passed by. The scientific tide that runs so high in our 
churches has not yet begun in Germany. While there are 
not a few works upon the relations of Science and Religion, 
Darwinism and Ethics, etc., it is mostly by men of science 
and philosophy and independent thinkers — not, as with us, 
by the theologians and preachers themselves —that these 
subjects are discussed. The clergy and the professional the- 
ologians devote themselves pretty exclusively to the fields 
of exegesis, archeology, philology, and history. They fight 
shy of ecastle-building and the new isms, and throw their 
energies into resolute digging in the quarries of historic fact. 

2. TMere is a decided accentuation of both the conserv- 
ative and the liberal sides. The movement of thought and 
action has not been in any single direction, but in two 
opposite directions. 

On the one hand there is to be noted the orthodox reac- 
tion of the last few years. The same craze for antiquity 
that leads the fashionable circles to fill their rooms with 
medieval furniture and construct Alt-Deutsch houses, with 
low walls and little diamond-paned windows, has made it 
quite @ la mode to be High Church and ritualistic, and 
permit no rays of modern knowledge to interfere with the 
dim religious duskiness of the church interior. Consery- 
atism, moreover, frightened by the red flags of socialism 
and scepticism, is rousing itself to pull the lines, wher- 
ever it can, more tightly, and to administer stern reproval 
to any of its members who exhibit a tendency to rational- 
ize the ecclesiastical doctrines or speak lightly of ancient 
tradition or scriptural letter. The discipline of the Church 
is more rigid and its activity stimulated. 

On the other hand, the liberal element in the Church 
is becoming more pronounced in its Liberalism. . The Ritschl 
theology, which is so rapidly replacing the older Mediating 
Theology (although refusing to call itself liberal), has yet 
left evangelic Orthodoxy so far behind that it can hardly 
any longer be rightly included in this fold. The recog- 
nized representatives of the Protestanten Verein are 
becoming steadily more radical in their thought and 
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bolder in their utterances. A distinguished professor of 
theology in one of the liberal universities told me that, in 
his opinion, theologic criticism had advanced in a marked 
manner in these recent years. Few liberal theologians, 
for example, said the professor, look on the Fourth Gospel 
as the Apostle John’s composition; Christ’s resurrection is 
generally regarded among them, not as an historical fact, 
but as a popular belief of the disciples, whose origin is to 
be explained on various natural grounds. 

The Yendenz theory of Baur and his views of the Book 
of Acts and of the Epistles of Paul (outside of the four 
admitted to be genuine) are no longer the view of 4% single 
writer, but of a large part of the liberal theologians. Even 


- in the midst of the moderate orthodox, the critical theories 


of the formation of the Old and New Testaments are gain- 
ing ground, and a decided leaning to Universalist views of 
the future life is showing itself. 

The result is that the central body of the Church, that 
Mediating Theology which has hitherto kept the two wings 
of the Church in subordination and harmony, is being 
sapped away on both sides. The differences between the 
conservatives and the liberals are becoming daily empha- 
sized. Ultramontanism and Social Democracy, as Pastor 
Zittel said at Hamburg last May, threaten to become the 
two poles between which German spiritual life is to oscil- 
late; and it is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
opposing parties to live and work together in one church 
establishment. The sober, peace-loving elements of the 
community find themselves less inclined than ever to the 
Church: and the contentions of parties suggest to the 
thoughtful, as the ultimate result, Disestablishment. When- 
ever, as so often happens, a liberal parish gets a consery- 
ative preacher forced on to them by the State appointment 
board, or perhaps, vice versa, a conservative church is com- 
pelled to receive a liberal pastor, there is naturally com- 
plaint; and the bolder spirits suggest Disestablishment as 
the logical and, after all, most satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty. 
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That end, in my opinion, is drawing steadily on. The 
rapidly growing class, whose indifference to the State 
Church has grown into a positive dislike to it, are steadily 
pushing forward the movement. In the prospect of this 
coming death-blow to religion, the materialists and sceptics 
exult and the pious quake and tremble. It is not only 
the conservatives who dread it, but the liberal theologians 
also. Prof. Bassermann, of Heidelberg, e.g., gave, two years 
ago, an address before the Protestanten Verein, in which 
he deprecated the suggestion of ecclesiastical disestablish- 
ment as a fatal mistake and an idea instantly to be rejected. 
To leave the churches to the voluntary support of the peo- 
ple would be, he believes, disastrous to the Protestant cause. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that it is precisely what 
it needs to give it new vitality. As long as the Church is 
a State institution, its edifices public buildings, its pastors 
governmental officials, its direction and course outside of 
the control of the worshippers and careless about their co- 
operation, so long will the people at large take no more per- 
sonal interest in it than in any other official business. But 
the moment that it is thrown upon their own hands to 
support, the moment it is given to their own thought to 
-direct, to their own hearts to care for, they will rally around 
it again as in the early days of the Reformation. 

My German: friend, whom I tell how much an average 
American family is expected to give, and voluntarily does 
give, to the Church, exclaims, “ If the Germans had to pay 
like that to go to church, no one would go.” On the con- 
trary, one of the reasons that the German cares so little 
for his church is precisely because he does so little for 
it. It is because American families must support their 
churches themselves that they take such an interest in 
them, and know their value. And could German Prot- 
estantism have the courage to cut loose from the State, it 
would soon find its ecclesiastical edifices transformed from 
barns into comfortable church homes, the social as well 
as the physical atmosphere within them less chilly, its 
influential men and refined women taking their place in 
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its congregations, and a life hitherto unknown pulsing 
through all the veins of its social organism. Disestablish- 
ment, instead of being the death-blow to religion in Ger- 
many, would be its regeneration. 

Of course, such a rebirth of religion in Gera could 
not come at once, could not come speedily. The first 
results of disestablishment would be terribly depressing and 
humiliating to the Church. But, after a fitting period of 
struggle and chastening, I believe that the religious spirit 
would spring up again from the root, with an earnestness 
and vitality that it has never seen before. No one should 
doubt this, unless he holds that the religious sensibility 
of the German people is thoroughly dead. I am far from 
believing that. I think no keen observer of German life 
will believe that. If I have said anything. to justify such 
an inference, then my expressions demand correction. I 
gladly recognize the devout spirit and pious sentiment that 
breathe forth so beautifully from German poetry, painting, 
and music. But all the ‘more striking is the contrast 
when we turn from the glowing feeling and living interest 
exhibited here to the deadness that reigns within the 
Established Church. All the more evident is it that there 
exists some most unfortunate condition of the ecclesias- 
tical conduits which prevents this head-spring of devout 
sensibility, which undoubtedly has naturally its home in 
the German heart, from pouring its gracious and fertilizing 
waters in full tide through the churches, instead of seeking 
its exit and manifestation, as it now does, through all these 
side channels of art and literature. 

What, then, in conclusion may we, in America, learn 
from the religious and theological life of Germany? 

First, to appreciate the great blessing the American 
Church received when it was separated from the State and 
bid stand on its own merits. The privilege we enjoy in 
possessing a free Church ina bts State is literally inval- 
uable. 

Second, we should learn to appreciate more keenly the 
indispensable advantage for religion of one day in seven, 
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not only redeemed from drudgery, but by public sentiment 
devoted to religion and the interests of our higher nature. 
Religion cannot flourish where Sunday is made a day of 
mere amusement, as in Germany. 

Third, we should learn the importance of severe study 
and thorough, careful research for the accomplishment of 
any worthy work in a field so vast and profound as theology. 
Neither the Bible can be properly understood nor the ques- 
tions between modern science and the spiritual instincts 
of human faith properly solved by amateur scholarship, by - 
Ingersollian witticisms, or a blind acceptance of every new 
scientific theory. 

Nothing less than a solid erudition and the best trained 
critical judgment can be of decisive weight in the scales of 
scholarly opinion or the world’s culture. American scholars 
are as brilliant as any. German professors say our students 
will learn more in a given time than the Germans. But 
they need to cultivate that staying power, that persistent 
industry and concentrated purpose, without which no theo- 
logical work that is to stand as accepted authority in the 
forum of enlightened opinion can be elaborated. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 


THE UNIVERSAL BIRTHRIGHT. 


It is no longer possible to conceal the ugly fact that our 
social system does not work a fair division of the means of 
support and comfort among mankind. As the day closes, 
the fatigued laborer, from shop or field, drags himself to his 
cheerless tenement, and with his half-clad, untutored family, 
sits down to a scanty meal, tortured the while by the 
thought of opulent neighbors revelling in possessions which 
he and the like of him have produced for them. The poor 
widow, struggling to support herself and three or four 
children, sinks under her burden, and dies within sight of an 
elegant mansion whose owner wastes enough to keep a 
dozen families in health and happiness. And whoever will 
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take the trouble to look for them in any of our large cities 
may see men, women, and children perishing of want in the 
midst of unlimited luxury. 

With many, this amazing spectacle awakens no concern. 
The capitalist clutching some fresh advantage, the politician 
scheming for place, the pleasure-seeker beguiling the weary 
hours, and the unthinking who plod on in the dull round of 
habit give no thought or care to such matters. But there 
are those who do think and do care. The miseries of the 
poor are engaging the sympathetic attention of philanthro- 
pists throughout the civilized world; and the number of 
those who refuse to accept the common assumption, that 
these shocking contrasts in the condition of beings equally 
worthy are inevitable and beyond remedy, is constantly in- 
creasing. “Is there not a way,” they are beginning to ask, 
and with emphasis, “by which a more equitable distribution 
of the earth’s products can be effected, and the pressure of 
want on the lives of the poor be lightened ?” 

The answer to this question is not far to seek; and but for 
the blinding effect of customs received by tradition from a 
darker age, it would be immediately and distinctly seen. 
The object of the present paper is to point out the chief 
cause of these distressing inequalities in our social con- 
ditions, and to suggest a method by which they can be 
alleviated. 

In the outset, let us exclude all thought of charity from 
our discussion. It deserves a place in the consideration of 
social problems, but none is claimed for it here. Property- 
holders usually think of aid for the suffering poor with a 
feeling of charitable condescension, and it seldom or never 
occurs to them that they are chargeable with any injustice 
toward the poor. Nothing could be more erroneous. The 
poor, for the most part, suffer for the want of that of which 
they have been deprived by what future generations will 
pronounce a gigantic system of legalized robbery. When 
we have learned to be just, there will yet remain abundant 
opportunity for the exercise of our generosity. 

_ An elementary principle of any correct political economy 
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is the right of property, and its perfect appreciation is 
imperative. Missing our course here, every subsequent step 
will lead us further astray. Wherein, then, does the right 
of property consist? Why can one say that anything not a 
part of himself is his? With a better understanding of the 
subject, we shall find that the right of property is based, 
primarily, in the constitution of things. It springs out of 
man’s relation of dependence on the universe for subsistence ; 
in other words, it is an ordinance of nature. 

Man is not self-existent: he must draw from the world 
the means of support, or his existence in it becomes impos- 
sible, and he must die. It follows, therefore, that if society 
may not kill off a part of its members, which is generally 
admitted, it may not refuse them access to that which sus- 
tains life. The admission that it cannot lawfully take a 
human life which has not been forfeited by some criminal 
act is, by implication, 4 recognition of the right of property; 
and a thorough logical construction of doctrines almost uni- 
versally accepted forces us to the conclusion that every 
person has a birthright to an equal share with every other 
person in the means of subsistence, and whoever thwarts 
its realization becomes, by consequence, a transgressor of 
the commandment which says, “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

In this connection, it should be further noted that the 
ground of ownership may be extended and more fully en- 
joyed by labor. If Nature furnishes one her raw material, 
and he shapes it into more efficient forms, its increased 
value is his. Whatever one adds by creative effort to that 
in which he has ownership, he may rightfully claim. The 
familiar remark, “‘The world owes me a living,” and its 
usual comment, ‘“ Yes, if you earn it,* are both strictly 
true. But it is painfully apparent to every well-informed, 
unprejudiced person that many people are given no oppor- 
tunity to earn it, and more are not permitted to enjoy it 
after it is earned. 

In passing, let us pause a moment to renounce an old and 
still prevalent error. Writers on social science have advo- 
cated the notion that “ usage,” the possession of a thing, or 
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work done upon it, may givea title to it; but the position is 
utterly untenable. Though we allow that the increased 
worth of a thing properly belongs to whoever produces it, 
yet there is no argument to show that any property right in 
the original object has been acquired. The contrary opin- 
ion, which has been propagated with much skill and indus- 
try, has sheltered some of the worst abuses that have ever 
afflicted mankind. 

The limits of this paper forbid an examination of the 
current theories by which it has been attempted to vindicate 
the right of property. Suffice it to say that they are all 
quite without foundation in reason, and but little more than 
specious excuses for our vicious social practices. If nothing 
better could be offered, any one too intelligent to be imposed 
upon by a fallacy and too honest to make an appeal to 
prejudice would find it difficult to refute the Frenchman’s 
audacious assertion that property is robbery. 

Returning now to the direct line of observation, I must 
remark again —and it cannot be too gravely insisted upon 
—that every child is entitled to a dividend of the world’s 
means of subsistence. This is a natural, inalienable right ; 
and it cannot be abrogated. In feudal terms,. it “holds 
direct from the king.” Nature is, over all, man’s parent 
and sovereign ; and in her estate he has a heritage of which 
society is the trustee, and which it is morally bound to 
convey to him. The validity of this right is readily 
acknowledged when applied to the atmosphere, the sunlight, 
and, for the most part, the waters of the globe, —acknowl- 
edged because the character of these elements renders it 
impracticable to monopolize them for private advantage, 
else their benefits would be as unequally distributed as are 
those of the land and its products. But my contention is 
that every man has the same right to the fruits of the field 
and the treasures of the mine that he has to light and air; 
and I affirm that a fair distribution of the means of subsist- 
ence will never be effected until a system is established 
by which every person, on arriving at the years of maturity, 
shall be put in possession of a pro rata share — approxi- 
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mately, one thousand dollars—of the nation’s wealth, in the 
form of either real or personal property or its equivalent in 
money. 

Here we shall find the only efficacious remedy there 
is for the evil we are now contemplating. One-half, if 
not three-fourths, of the miseries of the poor, consequent 
on their poverty, would have been averted, if they had been 
given an even chance in the struggle of life. ‘“ Whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to 
have,” is certainly the general law of all economical opera- 
tions. A man without capital can begin no kind of busi- 
ness for want of a site, stock, tools, material, and the like. 
So it happens that in the world’s strife for position, capital 
secures the first place. It commands culture, friendship, 
opportunities, and paves the way to sure success. 


“ Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys.” 


Hebrew slaves making bricks without straw are the 
fittest illustration of men striving for subsistence without 
means. And that small number who, by extraordinary 
exertion, have risen out of poverty into affluence, have 
always testified that their first thousand dollars came harder 
than hundreds of thousands did afterward. Let the State 
give every man and every woman this first thousand, as 
it in justice should, and it will do tenfold more toward 
alleviating the miseries and sweetening the lives of man- 
kind than is now done by all the clumsy and costly charities 
we are sustaining. 

The reader will mark the difference between the idea 
here advocated and the communistic chimera. The former 
seeks to cure the evils of poverty by a more faithful 
adherence to the right of property, the latter by its total 
annulment. But there is little to choose between the com- 
munist who denies the right of property and the vagabond 
who despises its uses. The right of property is indispen- 
sable to the realization of every other right; and, while 
it is withheld, as it practically is, from multitudes of the 
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American people, our soft theories and fine talk about life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are a delusion and a 
mockery. 

The flaw in communism is its tendency to dissolve a prime 
motive to industry. -There is a great deal of inertia in 
human nature. It shrinks from effort, and is constantly con- 
triving ways to live without work ; so that if all might help 
themselves at will to the means of subsistence, and were no 
longer spurred to action by the feeling or fear of hunger, 
many would cease all exertion, and become parasites on 
the industry of others. The work must be done, and each 
ought to do his share. But such an objection comes very 
awkwardly from the defenders of our present social arrange- 
inent; for it exempts thousands from the necessity of any 
kind of work, and permits them to spend life in voluptuous 
ease, rioting on overgrown fortunes, and squandering, for 
the gratification of hurtful lusts, that which ought to have 
nourished the strength and gladdened the hearts of those 
who produced it. 

An honorable competition is a wholesome element in 
human experience: it stimulates effort, and promotes the 
highest personal development; but our competitions are 
unfair and immoderate. Some we send into the arena 
mailed and armed from head to foot, others stripped of 
everything, offensive and defensive. Under such condi- 
tions, the unarmed, however numerous, are sure to be beaten 
in the end, and in one way or another lose the legitimate 
fruit of their labor. 

As an extenuation of the wrong thus committed by one 
part of society against the other, it is frequently urged that 
poverty is the result of idleness and profligacy. This is 
adding insult to injury, and the effrontery of the accusation 
becomes more glaring when it is made by some luxurious 
idler whose every want is supplied by the effort of the 
poor. What fair-minded man can look over society, even 
here in this new and favored country where the struggle 
for existence is easiest, and honestly say that the rich do 
the work and the poor waste their time in idleness? It is 
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not the rich whose bodies are bent, stiffened, and grimed 
with strenuous, sweaty toil. The burdens of life are all 
laid on the shoulders of the poor; and when death comes 
to relieve them, their children, as a rule, must take up and 
continue the tasks of their fathers. 

That they spend a portion of their meagre earnings on 
their vices cannot be denied, but that they are always 
poor because they are vicious is not true. They are more 
frequently vicious because they are poor. Says the poet 


Lowell,— 
“ They have followed far and fast, 
Want and Sin, and Sin is last.” 


The number of those who have been impoverished by 
profligacy bears no proportion to the multitudes whom 
penury and want have driven into an immoral and criminal 
course of life. Besides, the possibility that one may waste 
his means does not discharge society from its obligations 
to him. 

Then, the injustice and absurdity of depriving one of his 
heritage and sending him empty-handed into the world, 
because his parents have saved nothing for him, ,appear, 
when we consider the contingencies upon which the accu- 
mulation of property depends; not to speak of the primary 
fact that they may be the subjects of the very wrong herein 
charged, and are poor by reason of the unequal chance they 
had in the start. Parents often lay up nothing for their 
offspring because of 

1. Physical infirmities. Many a man has seen a comforta- 
ble competence melt away while he languished upon a bed 
of sickness, his suffering being heightened and prolonged by 
the sad reflection that because of his affliction, his children 
must begin life as paupers. And how much -the event of 
death, which calls a father from the maintenance of his 
family, would be softened and its sorrow assuaged by the 
assurance that the State would provide them a stake in 
the venture of life, lét the hard-earned dollars paid to life- 
insurance companies bear witness. 

2. Lack of business capacity. Our industrial and com- 
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mercial antagonisms are so fierce that many find it impos- 
sible to accumulate property, being outwitted and over- 
reached by shrewder and stronger men. And their failure, 
alas, is often due to the most admirable qualities, such as 
frankness, generosity, and conscientiousness. The rich are 
proverbially politic, close-fisted, and apathetic, hoarding up 
their gains from the sordid love of money. Exceptions to 
the rule are as rare as they are beautiful. Among us, as 
among barbarians, a low kind of courage, cruelty, and self- 
assertion secure all the spoils, the only difference being in 
the weapons employed. Such are the laws and usages of 
society that the noblest virtues are discouraged, and a 
premium put upon coarse, vulgar qualities. And what a 
crime against humanity it is to allow a cunning, lucky, 
bold operator of the market, or the unscrupulous beneficiary 
of other men’s labor, to monopolize and transmit to four or 
five —it may be but one —of his useless progeny a hundred 
millions of dollars, thus necessitating a hundred thousand 
youths to begin the world without anything! Does not 
this preserve the very soul of slavery without its respon- 
sibilities ? 

3. Indolence and prodigality. It is conceded that many 
children are deprived of a patrimony by the idle and 
wasteful habits of their parents; but does this fact afford - 
the State just cause for declining to provide for them? 
If one were consulted about his parentage, and deliberately 
chose for his father an improvident loafer instead of a 
frugal banker, it would not seem so hard if he were required 
to endure the result of his choice. But then the justice of 
the procedure would be open to question; for, with experi- 
ence, he might regret his selection, and here, if anywhere, 
ought to find place for repentance. 

The benefits which would accrue to the poor and to soci- 
ety at large from the adoption, on the part of the State, of 
the policy here outlined, are immeasurable. It would fur- 
nish a quiet, constant, and efficient method for the reduction 
of excessive private fortunes, and prevent the dangerous 
aggregation of unlimited wealth in the hands of an individ- 
ual or a corporation. It would protect the weak from the 
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rapacity of the strong, enable labor to secure an adequate 
compensation, and swell the number of that happy middle 
class who are neither filled to repletion nor famishing of 
want. With our present system, the poor are compelled 
to work for the rich on whatever terms their employers 
may dictate, which are usually little more than the condi- 
tions of a bare subsistence,— sometimes not even that, the 
poor are so many and humanity so cheap! Put the laborer 
once in possession of his rightful share of the property 
of the world, and then he can treat with the capitalist 
on something like an equal footing, and, if needs be, hes- 
itate a moment before relinquishing his manhood and be- 
coming a dependant and a slave. 

The writer is aware that there are those who privately 
entertain the opinion that it is necessary to continue to 
disinherit the masses, in order to hold them to their tasks. 
Others look on it as a convenient way of weeding worthless 
members out of the community. But such atrocious doc- 
trines, when stripped of their disguises, are not likely 
to find many open advocates. Even if we were forced 
to the grim admission that a portion of the populace ought 
to be destroyed, it would be obviously certain that the 
poor are often, morally, quite as fit to live as the rich. 

Thomas More thought the organization of society in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century was “nothing but 
a conspiracy of the rich against the poor.” Who that is 
acquainted with that period and the present will say that 
the disparity in the conditions of the two classes is less now 
than then,—that the wealth and power of the one and 
the poverty and degradation of the other have not in- 
creased? And the administration of law, the methods 
of traffic, public opinion,— all tend to aggravate rather than 
repress the enormous evil. So strong is the current that 
the ablest, most humane and courageous thinkers are swept 
along with it. 

In a recent book,-which abounds with good things, we 
find the statement, ‘‘ Those who have not accumulated any 
of the capital have no claim to own it,” followed by 
a logical inference that they cannot therefore have any 
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ownership in the land; and it is further asserted, “It cannot 
be said that each one has a right to some property.” The 
author is manifestly a man of acute perception and generous 
impulses; but it would be difficult to find in any respect- 
able modern literature a more barbarous opinion than his 
will be seen to be, when thoroughly thought out. In the 
last analysis, it substantially affirms that an infant has not 
a single right which society is bound to respect. Being 
denied the right of property, it can continue to live only 
as it subsists on “charity.” If a mother should withhold 
sustenance from her babe, she would as effectually kill it 
as though she should take its life by personal violence; 
and she would accordingly become liable to a criminal 
prosecution. But what she may not do to her own off- 
spring, society, in its collective might, does to thousands. 
It is true they do not directly starve to death: they die 
of pneumonia, fever, consumption, and general debility ; 
but any well-informed sanitarian will tell us that these are 
largely superinduced by physical exhaustion, exposure, and 
imperfect nourishment. All of which goes to show the 
depth of obscurity in which the whole subject lies. Repub- 
lican America has but imperfectly appreciated her most 
distinctive principle,—— that, namely, of natural, impreseript- 
ible human Rights. 

It is needless to detain the reader with anything but the 
briefest answer to certain sophistical objections which the 
theory here presented will encounter from those people 
whose bugbear is a “paternal government.” Some of them 
are sentimentalists who have “gone mad” on the subject of 
liberty. ‘That is the best government,” they say, ‘which ~ 
governs least”; and every attempt to regulate social condi- 
tions is pronounced an invasion of personal liberty. When 
“there is no king in Israel, but every man does that which 
is right in his own eyes,” their political millennium will 
begin. What more inviting field could be imagined, than 
their ideal State would be, for the operation of Robin Hood’s 

“ simple plan, 
That they shall take who have the power 
And they shall keep who can” ? 
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The others are crafty deceivers,— capitalists and poli- 
ticians who are constantly employing legislation for their 
own advancement, but the moment it is proposed for the 
relief of the laboring classes pretend to great alarm, and 
begin to shriek, “ Paternal government!” How long, one 
wonders, will it be until our suffering humanity shall dispel 
its groundless fears, and cease to be cowed and driven by 
the conjurations of its oppressors? What is the purpose of 
government? Why do we set it up and support it at such a 
vast sacrifice, if not to administer justice among its subjects, 
and protect them in the peaceful enjoyment of their rights ? 
And, if access to the means of subsistence which nature 
provides is the essential, antecedent right, without which 
all others are void and impossible of realization, is it not the 
plain duty of the State to secure to its citizens that right ? 
If this does not lie within the scope of its authority, the 
entire theory of government is fundamentally wrong. 

Nor need we tarry to notice the dismal doctrine of 
Malthus, that the increase of population is constantly sur- 
passing the means of subsistence, and that human want is 
unsatisfied because nature’s resources are so scant. Mr. 
Henry George, by his various and signal contributions to 
our better understanding of social facts, has put mankind 
under a great debt of gratitude, and by his complete demo- 
lition of Malthusianism, alone, merited universal admira- 
tion. If the question were less grave, it would be amusing 
to hear the parrots of prevalent opinions wisely ascribe 
human suffering, in one breath, to Malthusianism, and, in 
the next, to over-production. They are not sure whether 
people are in want because there is too little or because 
there is too much. That there is about enough, and that the 
trouble arises from its unequal distribution, seemingly, never 
occurs to them. They might study with profit these lines 
of the noble Milton : — 


“If every just man that now pines with want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly pampered luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature’s full blessing would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous even proportion.” 
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But it is sometimes seriously questioned whether a start 
in life should be esteemed a blessing. ’Tis the tyrant’s old 
plea. The general diffusion of knowledge, liberty, and 
political power have all been opposed on the same ground. 
It would seem that the good things of the world could be 
helpful to only a few favorites who have been especially 
and supernaturally qualified to enjoy them. Awhile ago 
there died in New York city a noted moralist, who, it is 
said, held it demonstrable that it is better for a youth to 
begin life without capital than with it; yet the large fort- 
une which he had amassed was not bequeathed to educa- 
tional or charitable institutions, but to his own family. 
Evidently he believed his doctrine true only when other 
people’s children were to be affected by it. His practice 
exposed the hollowness of his profession. 

It is vain to attempt any evasion of the fact. Poverty 
is an evil. All intelligent men and women know it, the sin- 
cere admit it, and the philanthropic long for its immediate 
alleviation. But charities, laws regulating the relations of 
capital and labor, and industry and frugality are powerless 
to cure it. Nothing but a radical and comprehensive politi- 
cal reform will reach the source of our trouble. 

The next step in the evolution of a perfect social order, 
the establishment of justice and the enfranchisement of 
man, will be taken, when the State by some method of taxa- 
tion provides a fund from which every person, when arriy- 
ing at a proper age, may draw his proportionate share of 
the nation’s wealth. 

ALONZO F. ABBOTT. 
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IV. 
THE PROPHETS. 


“ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding.” 

In that Old World in which my youth was passed there 
was a cut-and-dried theory of inspiration, as there was 
a cut-and-dried theory of everything else concerning relig- 
ion. The theory of inspiration was easily stated. It was 
this: from three thousand to two thousand years ago, God 
selected, from age to age, about forty persons of the Jewish 
race, in order to speak to mankind the whole of his word, 
beginning, middle, and end. When the first word was 
uttered the first chapter began, and when the last was 
uttered the Book of Revelation was closed; and the curse 
of God was registered in the blessed book itself against any 
one who should dare to add a word to that perfect, that 
infallible, that absolute, that complete, that final revelation. 
The whole of the heathen world before and during that time 
was left absolutely in darkness, and the whole of the heathen 
world since has also been left absolutely in darkness. The 
whole of the light of the Christian world and of the world 
in general has come from the lips or pens of these forty per- 
sons. I remember very well that, when I was a boy, none of 
us dared for one moment to question the absolute certainty 
of this. Of course, all that was left for all the future ages 
was simply to keep on repeating the very words that these 
forty men had uttered, and to keep deducing from those 
words the ideas necessary for each new time. Each new 
time would find an absolute and perfect reservoir, from 
which each could draw all the water it needed. The 
outlook, then, was this: God once spoke, and spoke once 
for all. It is blasphemy to imagine that he will ever speak 
again. Once, he came near, close to the heart, lips, minds, 
and pens of a certain chosen few; but never, until the 
last day, shall man ever taste or see that perfect glory of 
the divine vision again. That, then, is the theory about 
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the Bible of the Old World in which I was born. Now, if 
you ask me where they got it from, it will be almost impos- 
sible, except through a long historic review, to answer. I 
can tell you where they thought they got it from, and that 
was the Bible. One of the great passages that was constantly 
quoted was one of the last verses of the last chapter of the 
Book of Revelation, where it was testified that, if any one 
adds to or takes from the prophecy of this book, God will 
blot his name out of the book of life. In the world in 
which I was born, it was believed that the Revelation — 
certainly a very false idea — was the last book of the Bible 
that was written, and that the last writer, so inspired, 
solemnly closed the whole book with these final, awful, 
irrevocable words. But now, if we turn to the Bible and 
see what the teachings of the Bible itself about inspiration 
are, we shall find a totally different theory. It seems at 
first sight incredible that such ideas should be gotten from 
the Bible. For the Bible incessantly proclaims that all 
men are, or ought to be, amenable to the heavenly vision; 
that it is the fault, the crime, the sin, the misery of men, 
that they are not inspired. If, at any time, in Israel herself 
there was no prophet more, then Israel knew that she had 
sinned,— sinned largely, sinned deeply, and sinned away the 
heavenly vision. The word of the Lord was precious in 
the days of Hophni and Phinehas, Eli’s recreant sons. 
There was no open vision. But, when the gracious heayen 
seemed closed, a little boy lay asleep under the sacred tent 
of Jehovah, and there he heard a voice which summoned 
him to see and to speak the word that Israel needed for 
the hour; “and the glory of the Lord appeared again in 
Shiloh,” won back by a child’s guileless heart. That is the 
doctrine of the Bible itself,— that no age is cut off, except 
by its own sin, injustice, and worldliness, from the sight of 
God; that no age need ever be bereft of its spokesman, 
for, if it asks of God that that spokesman may come, he is 
sure to appear. It is only when the people do not want 
the light that the light is quenched. If you will examine 
the attitude of all the prophets of Israel, of all the writers 
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of Old Testament or New, you will find one thing common 
to them all; and that is, this sense that the heavenly vision 
is free to all pure hearts. 

Notice, then, that the text says, not that there is a spirit 
in forty persons and the inspiration of the Lord gives under- 
standing to forty persons, but “there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth man understand- 
ing.” Inspiration, then, according to the Bible, is God’s 
perennial gift to man, and will always come to the human 
race, if the human race will obey the conditions of inspira- 
- tion. When Elijah comes forward, he is fettered by no past 
utterances behind him. That is to say, there is no stereo- 
typed set of dogmas which Elijah has got to take care of 
and avoid treading on. When, however, you have got a 
cut-and-dried theory of inspiration, then, when you want to 
talk freely, it is just as if you were moving on a floor 
strewn with eggs, so careful have you got to be of treading 
on some doctrine which you must not touch under penalties. 
But Elijah treads freely. Jehovah of Israel is behind him. 
He has the spirit within him, and speak he will, in spite of 
kings or armies. Elisha comes into the field, it is true, to 
go on with Elijah’s work; but it is the present, not the 
absent spirit that he depends upon. Isaiah comes up just 
as freely. He is just as much a spontaneous outgrowth and 
_phenomenon of inspiration as Elijah was. Isaiah is a writer, 
and pours forth his prophecies as he pleases, and feels per- 
fectly free to put down the words that come to him regard- 
less of what was said in the past. God, he knows, will take 
eare of his own. ‘ When the inspiration comes in to me 
like a flood, I must, think of nothing but that.” Hosea feels 
deeply that the slaughter of the priests and worshippers 
of Baal was a wicked thing, and says so, though Elisha 
seemed to sanction it. Ezekiel refuses to be quoted down, 
even by the second commandment, that says that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. The men of Ezekiel’s day sneeringly 
put it, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.” But Ezekiel will not be 
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gagged after this fashion. ‘As I live,” saith Jehovah, “ye 
shall have no more occasion to use this proverb in Israel.” 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” ‘The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father; neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” That is the grand “ word of 
the Lord” that came to Ezekiel. There is a great and ter- 
rible truth in the doctrine of hereditary transmission. But 
to vindicate that was not Ezekiel’s business. His mission 
was to speak the word that came to him, a still greater and ~ 
deeper word. 

The author of the Book of Job feels that the early writers 
of the Book of Proverbs had a view of life in many respects 
very good, but very imperfect, which admits of very grave 
deductions, and which, if carried to excess, often becomes 
absolutely and helplessly wrong. The burden of the Book of 
Proverbs is: “ Virtue brings happiness. Sin brings misery.” 
Hence the inevitable deduction that where there is great 
misery or calamity there must have been sin to produce it. 
But Job shows the righteous man bowed down by wholly ~ 
undeserved misfortunes, which the writer expressly states 
were allowed by Jehovah, that his servant Job’s righteous- 
ness might be gloriously tested thereby. The second Isaiah, 
rising to the height of this great argument, insists that in- 
days like those, when wrong seemed victorious and right 
was trampled to the dust, the highest type of mankind is 
the suffering servant of God, “despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows, aud acquainted with grief, stricken 
and smitten, from whom men hide their faces,” yet by 
whose stripes alone weaker souls can be healed. If the 
Book of Proverbs had been a yoke round his neck, this 
glorious revelation would have been lost to the world. 

But at last there came a lull in this grand outpouring. 
The Old Testament scriptures had been closed, and there 
was a large number of really religious men of the Jewish 
world who insisted that there was not going to be any more 
revelation. Malachi was the last of the prophets. The 
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heavens were finally shut. Now, the New Testament is one 
long protest against this idea, one long, grand affirmation 
that the heavens are open forever. “The hour comes, and 
now is,” when the true worshippers shall worship not at 
Jerusalem alone, but the pure in heart shall see God every- 
where. Jesus is the grandest prophet of free inspiration. 
Paul, Peter, John, James, refuse to be fettered by the past, 
but speak in the new to-day, as the spirit gives them utter- 
ance. Never say, then, that you got these stupid notions 
from the Bible itself. For the Bible inspiration, rightly 
read, is one long protest against their absurdity. The lesson 
of the Bible, then, is just this to all men: “ Never subject 
the hour and the man that now are to the hours and men of 
the past.” If you do not reverence the word of God in 
your midst to-day, you cannot duly and wisely reverence 
the word of God in the midst of the world of yesterday. 
If you see no inspiration in Whittier, Emerson, Garrison, 
and Samuel J. May, then your notion of inspiration is of 
the old, old, and is vanishing away. You are to learn, then, 
not to reverence Israel’s inspiration less,— God forbid !— 
but to reverence man’s inspiration more. 

So much, then, for the introduction to the grand out- 
burst of prophecy spoken and written and lived out in 
Israel. David was a great man, the founder of a lasting 
dynasty. His name was the greatest known for centuries, 
and it placed his son Solomon firmly on his father’s throne. 
The Jews, with touching inconsistency, looked upon the 
reign of Solomon as the reign of their country’s chief 
glory. They loved to think of the wisdom, the riches, the 
pomp, the glory, the magnificence, the mighty works of 
Solomon; and yet history records that the seeds of de- 
cadence and of separation had already begun in the reign 
of the magnificent king. All his wisdom did not prevent 
the worm eating at the very heart of his kingdom. It was 
Solomon who really began to tear Israel in sunder. The 
taxation, which was absolutely essential to his mighty 
works, was the main cause of the separation, and the 
accession of his son, untried in rule, only the occasion. 
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The separation was first started by the prophet Ahijah, the 
Shilonite, who pointed out Jeroboam as the man to make 
it. Now, most people are accustomed to think of Jerusalem 
as the ancient sanctuary of Israel, and wonder how it was 
possible for Israel to forsake her ancient worship and 
glorious temple. But Bethel was really the most ancient 
sanctuary of Israel, and a far greater sense of its sanctity 
was felt by the Northern tribes. Jeroboam appeals to the 
old religious sense. Bethel is in Ephraim, and Ephraim 
becomes once more the leading tribe in Northern Israel. 
After a fairly prosperous reign, Jeroboam leaves the crown 
to his young son. Here we meet, for the first time, the 
terrible phenomenon constantly repeated in the records of 
the Northern kingdom. There is no great reverence for 
Jeroboam as Jeroboam, as there was for David as David. 
There is no great ancestral name which keeps up the 
traditional glory of the house. The consequence is that 
a young and untried prince is again and again ousted with 
terrible bloodshed by any “captain of the host” who has 
more than usual power. This time it is Baasha, who kills 
the son of Jeroboam and takes the throne for himself. 
He in his turn leaves to his son the same heritage of blood. 
Once more, pretender after pretender is overthrown, until 
we come to the celebrated house of Omri. 

Very little is told in the Bible of Omri himself. We 
learn more of him from Assyrian records, which are being 
slowly recovered. Of his son, Ahab, we are told a great 
deal. Hitherto, the surviving records of the Northern 
kingdom have had no great interest for us; but, the 
moment that Ahab ascends the throne, the narrative is 
instantly quickened by the presence of a great man. One 
of the world’s grand colossal characters suddenly appears ; 
and the narrative becomes poetic, prophetic, mystic, won- 
derful. I defy a man to read these grand chapters about 
Elijah without a certain swelling of heart. The inspira- 
tion of the man carries you away. Ahab, very wisely, as 
he might have thought, wishes. to strengthen his kingdom 
by marrying Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
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the trading city of Sidon on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Jezebel brings with her the love of the beautiful, sensuous 
Baal-worship which the Syrian people found so fascinating. 
Baal is worshipped by dance and song, by fair processions 
of youths and maidens up the sacred hill to the temple 
of the god. Flowers are scattered on all sides, joyous 
hymns are sung, and the feasts are held in the sacred 
grove; and then, alas! nightly revels and promiscuous de- 
bauchery and crimes impossible to name, all under the 
guise of worship! All this meant art, meant beauty and 
joyousness, but also meant shameful license, meant the 
corruption of human society at its roots. When Jeze- 
bel comes to the kingdom of Israel, she doubtless finds 
the worship of Jehovah dull, lifeless, inartistic, and feels 
that she has a mission. She longs to show them how 
beautiful and winning the Baal-worship is. The king and 
the people feel, as Solomon felt about his wives, that 
Jezebel has a right to worship the god of her own land. 
So she has a free field, of which she makes strenuous use. 
By degrees, she has organized a grand and sumptuous 
ritual, with multitudes of attendant priests; and, soon, the 
people become fascinated and drawn toward this new kind 
of worship. 

But there is one man who resolves, in all his heart and 
soul, that this is iniquity, and shall come down. To him, 
Jehovah stands for justice between man and man, and 
purity and chastity in man and woman. Jehovah is the 
God who brings together families into one, and makes home 
sacred. Now, the full light of the gospel in Elijah’s time 
was far below the horizon; but this is a genuine heart-beat 
of inspiration, and must forever be part and parcel of the 
gospel message. Baal, on the whole, stands for license, 
and Jehovah for purity. Here is a single man against 
a king, a fascinating queen, a court, an army, with a half- 
hearted people ready to follow the winning side. Elijah 
wages the war to the death, and the final result is that the 
one man wins. 

I doubt whether there is a grander tragic spectacle in 
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the history of the world than this. Our tragic poets are 
waiting for a subject. Well, here is one. Why has it 
not been written on? Because the shackles of convention 
fettered them too sorely. None, hitherto, has dared to 
sing it. It remains, then, one of the grandest subjects for 
the poets of a freer, nobler age. Art and license are 
on the one side; and stern justice and right are on the 
other. This, then, is the lesson of the time. Doubtless, 
Ahab was in many respects a brave and patriotic king; 
for we must not always accept the verdict of the writer of 
the Kings, who writes from the stand-point of the Southern 
kingdom, with a deep prejudice against the Northern wor- 
ship. But it was impossible to halt between two opinions. 
Both Ahab and his people had to take sides. It must be 
Baal or Jehovah. The result of his and his son’s vacillation 
was that he and his dynasty, Jezebel and Baal, went down 
together. Elijah dies, his work still incomplete. But 
he has anointed Elisha in Jehovah’s name to be prophet 
in his room; and, when the dying prophet’s spirit soars 
upward to heaven, after the weary labors of a life spent for 
Jehovah are over, Elisha begs that two-thirds of his spirit 
may fall upon him. “And Elijah said, Thou hast asked 
a hard thing: nevertheless, if thou see me when I am 
taken up, it shall be to thee as thou hast said. And, as 
they still went on and talked, behold, a chariot of fire 
and horses of fire; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven! And Elisha saw it, and he cried, ‘My father, my 
father! the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!’ 
And he saw him no more; and he took his own clothes, and 
rent them in two pieces, but took the mantle of Elijah 
that fell from him. And he came to the Jordan, and said, 
‘Where is the Lord God of Elijah?’ And he took the mantle 
and smote the waters, and they parted hither and thither.” 
So the grand story ends,— the historic tragedy written by 
the unknown master hand from the dead Northern king- 
dom, the most priceless legacy, save one, that Northern 
hands have left us. And, now, Elisha comes to the front, 
and bides his time. Ahab is dead, fighting bravely for 
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Israel; and his son, Jehoram, is still carrying on the war. 
Jehoram is wounded, and has to go back to the capital. 
And, now, Elisha feels that the time has come to strike 
a blow; and he calls one of the “sons of the prophets,” 
a nameless man, who, notwithstanding, takes his nameless 
life in his hand, and does the work that a brave “‘son of 
the prophets” should do. And Elisha said, “Go to Ramoth- 
gilead, and anoint Jehu, the captain of the host, to be king 
over Israel.” It was revolution. When he comes to the 
camp, the young prophet says, “I have a message to thee, 
O captain.” The captains were together; and Jehu said, 
“To whom?” And he said, “To thee, O captain.” And 
they went into an inner chamber; and, when they were 
alone, the young prophet took a horn of oil and poured it 
on Jehu’s head, and said to him, “Thus saith Jehovah, 
I have anointed thee king over Israel!” And, as Jehu 
silently goes out, his brother captains say, “ What did that 
mad fellow say to thee?” Jehu replies, ‘* He said that Jeho- 
vah had anointed me king over Israel!” Immediately, they 
took their garments and spread them before Jehu, and 
sounded the trumpet, and cried, “ Jehu is king.” 

Now, the man of action steps to the front. Jehu is just 
as confident that now Jehovah has commissioned him to 
put down Jehoram as Elisha was that he was to send 
Jehovah’s message to Jehu. So he executes it in a most 
characteristic way. He does not take an army with him 
to help him. He leaves the army and the captains behind 
him, and takes a handful of men with him, and goes to 
Jezreel. Now, Joram was looking out from the tower, near 
a watchman; and the watchman cried out, “I see a com- 
pany.” And Joram says, “Send a messenger to ask if it is 
peace.” And the messenger came, and Jehu said: “ What 
hast thou to do with peace? Turn thee behind me.” And 
be turned behind him. Again, the watchman said, * The 
messenger came to them, but comes not again.” Again, a 
second messenger turned behind him; and the watchman 
said, ‘* He came unto them, and cometh not again; and the 
driving is like the driving of Jehu, son of Nimshi, for he 
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driveth furiously.” And now Joram himself, feeling that 
some trouble had occurred, goes out with Ahaziah, king of 
Judah, who was visiting him at the time, and drives rapidly 
in his chariot to meet Jehu. And Joram said, “ Is it peace, 
Jehu?” And he answered, ‘What peace, so long as the 
whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel, and her witcherafts, are 
so many?” And Jehu drew a bow with his full strength, 
and smote Jehoram between the arms; and the arrow went 
out at his heart, and he sank down in his chariot. And 
Jehu said to his captain: ‘We are passing by the field 
of Naboth. Throw the body in there. Naboth is at last 
avenged!” Then he enters Jezreel, for his work is not yet 
done. “And Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head, 
and looked out of a window.” And Jezebel cried out, ‘* Had 
Zimri peace, who slew his master?” But Jehu disdained 
to say one word to her. And he lifted up his face to the 
window, and said, “Is there no one there on my side?” 
And there looked out to him two or three eunuchs. And. 
he said, ‘Throw her down.” And they threw her down; 
and Jehu’s chariot passed over her, and some of her blood 
was dashed upon the wall and upon the horses, and he 
trod her under foot. And, when he sat down to eat and 
drink, he said, “Go take this cursed woman up, and bury 
her; for she is a king’s daughter.” And they went back, 
and found nothing but the skull and bones and the palms of 
her hands; for the dogs had eaten what once was Jezebel ! 
Then Jehu writes to Samaria to the rulers of Jezreel. 
“Put one of your master’s sons upon the throne, and let 
him come and fight me for the kingdom.” And they said, 
“Two kings stood not before him: how then shall we 
stand?” So he sent a very short message the second time, 
— ‘Send the heads then.” And they sent seventy heads, in 
baskets. Besides this, forty-two more, kinsmen of Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, were slain, and their bodies cast into a well. 
And Jehu says: “This has been done because Ahab and 
his house were half-hearted. Ahab served Baal a little. | 
Jehu shall serve him much.” So he gathered together 
all the priests of Baal, and said, ‘‘ Let us have such a wor- 
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ship of Baal as Israel has never seen.” And he assembled 
the worshippers of Baal from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. The sacred vestments were brought forth; and, 
as Jehu was about to sacrifice to the great gods, in whose 
temple they were, he said, “If there is any worshipper of 
Jehovah, let him go forth.” But Jehu had placed four- 
score men outside the building, and said, “If one of them 
escape, your life for his.” The signal is given. The guards 
rush in, and smite them with the edge of the sword till there 
is not a single man left. “Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out 
of Israel.” And there came a prophet to Jehu, and said, 
“Thus saith Jehovah, ‘Forasmuch as thou hast done all 
that was in my heart, thy children of the fourth generation 
shall sit upon the throne of Israel.” A century after, a 
prophet arose in that same Israel, and said, “ Thus saith 
Jehovah, ‘Surely I will visit the blood of Jezreel on the 
house of Jehu.’” Now, which Jehovah will you have? 
Both stand for justice and purity, but Jehu’s Jehovah 
knows not mercy, Hosea’s Jehovah does. 

Do you not see that the circle was too small? Israel 
could not find room to move inside the old bounds. So 
Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, drew a wider circle; and once 
more there is room for new inspiration. And so they go 
on, a succession of widening circles of inspiration, century 
after century. Prophet after prophet arises, and proclaims 
wider and wider truth, till at last that circle shall be drawn 
that includes infinity itself. Then, and not till then, “ God 


shall be all in all.” 
S. R. CALTHROP. 
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For a long time there has been desired by wise friends of the 
Bible an arrangement of its material in a form suited to the ordi- 
nary reader, in which all the extraneous matter of repetitions and 
mere antiquities should be omitted, and the history be g ven in 
consecutive order, with illustrative literature interwoven. Rey. 
J. Page Hopps’ small volume of selections from the Old Testa- 
ment, reprinted by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, in some 
degree meets this need; but it is, evidently, too brief to be a com- 
plete introduction to the study of the Bible. A compilation by 
two professors of the Episcopal Divinity School of Philadelphia, 
the first volume of which is just issued by the Putnams, promises 
to be more satisfactory. The first volume is given to Hebrew 
story, from creation to the exile, and contains some five hundred 
and fifty pages, which are divided into paragraphs, but without 
any indication of the verses. The chapter headings, such as 
“The Song of the Sea” (Exodus xy.) and “ The Age of Anarchy,” 
and the subheadings, are those of the compilers. They have 
condensed and rearranged the Bible narratives, adding, here and 
there, according to the need, a word or a phrase of comment, but 
omitting nothing of general interest. The work seems to us to 
be very well done. Without aiming at a critical edition, the edi- 
tors have generally walked in the line which the best critics would 
indicate, following, for example, one of the stories of Joseph con- 
secutively, and, in many minor details, correcting the scholarship 
even of the Revised Version. In connection with the narrative 
which occupies this volume, the editors have skilfully interspersed 
psalms attributed to David by most critics, proverbs from Solo- 
mon, and utterances of the greater prophets. The demands of 
such a task upon the scholarship and the literary skill of the com- 
pilers are great, and they appear to have been very satisfactorily 
met. The tone of the work is liberal and undogmatic. <A few 
dates are indicated as more or less certain, while selections from 
Deuteronomy are given under the narrative of King Josiah’s 
reformation, to show its character. One might wonder why the 
beautiful story of Ruth is omitted, while Chronicles is freely used 
as of equal value with Kings; and one might desire that some 
other form than Jehovah should at least be named in the preface. 
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But, on the whole, the work is excellently done, and should be 
welcomed by our Sunday-school, in particular, to be placed by the 
side of the Bible for Learners. 

We have received a copy of the seventh edition of that invalu- 
able handbook for the student of the New Testament, Hudson’s 
Critical Greek and English Concordance. This edition contains 
the latest corrections made by Prof. Ezra Abbot, and it has been 
revised thoroughly with the aid of Prof. J. H. Thayer. Green’s 
Greek and English lexicon is appended, all together forming a 
work equally useful to the reader of the New Testament unac- 
quainted “with Greek, and to the critical student. The light 
thrown upon the changes made by the revisers by this concord- 
ance is very great, The Harpers, of New York, and the 
Clarks, of Edinburgh, announce the early publication of a Greek— 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, being Grimm’s Wilkes’ 
Clavis Novi Testamenti, translated, revised, and enlarged by 
Prof. J. H. Thayer, of the Harvard Divinity School. 

The lectures of Dr. F. H. Reusch, Professor of Catholic The- 
ology in the University of Bonn, on the Mosaic history of crea- 
tion in its relation to natural science, entitled Mature and the 
Bible, have been translated from the fourth edition by Kathleen 
Lyttelton. Prof. Reusch is one of the “ other champions, .. . 
much more competent and learned than myself,” whom Mr. Glad- 
stone says he might have placed in the field against Prof. Hux- 
ley. Droysen and Andree’s Allgemeiner Historischer Hand- 
Atlas, with its sixty-nine maps and explanatory text, comes as the 
last achievement of the admirable German cartography. The 
third edition of Prof. G. V. Lechler’s Apostolic and Post-Apos- 
tolic Times has been issued in the Foreign Theological Library. 
Dr. M. H. Friedlinder’s Historical Pictures from the Post- 
Talmudic Times gives attractive sketches of famous Jewish schol- 
ars of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

La Vie apres la Mort, by M. Jules Baissac, treats of immortal- 
ity from the stand-point of evolution, recognizing that something 
in man persists,— our moral, inward, metaphysical being. 
Two excellent works of travel and description are M. Laveleye’s 
La Péninsule des Balkans and M. L. Tikhomirov’s La fusse, 
Politique et Sociale, the latter giving a full account of contempo- 
rary Russia and all its political and social problems. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella’s fine work on the Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought in England, America, and 
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India was fully noticed in the Christian Register and this Re- 
view, on its appearance in French, two years ago. Rev. J. Moden, 
of Leicester, England, has rendered it into English this last year ; 
and it can now be procured of an American publisher. A second 
examination of this comprehensive sketch of the later manifesta- 
tions of advanced religious thought only increases the admira- 
tion which the first perusal of it afforded. We heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers as a most candid and sympathetic work, 
written with great charm of exposition and a religious tone of 
the first order. The translation is generally very good; but it 
is to be regretted that the translator has injured the unity of 
impression of the book somewhat by the obtrusion of his own 
views, and has not been sufficiently careful in correcting the small 
incidental errors of the original, such as giving Thurlow Tweed 
as the name of the veteran politician of New York. Count 
(’Alviella’s temper may be judged by these closing sentences : 
“Our positive sciences tend more and more to the crushing of 
the feeble by the strong in the struggle for existence; the faith 
of the future will have to react against this apotheosis of force, 
and to establish on a religious foundation the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Our economic science has not answered to the hopes 
that our fathers for a while cherished. The future faith will not 
only have to present us with its solution of the problem of evil, 
but it must likewise provide us with a remedy, so that more jus- 
tice may be brought into the relations of men. If, in developing 
these indispensable elements of a progressive and harmonious 
culture, this faith succeeds in retaining the principles of sincerity, 
spirituality, and fidelity to duty, together with the devotedness 
and enthusiasm which have constituted the glory and led to the 
success of its predecessor, why need we concern ourselves about 
the name and the symbol under which it may be manifested, in 
order to secure the peace of the human soul and the regeneration 
of the world?” 

The Christian World, of London, rates Archdeacon Farrar’s 
recent volume of lectures on the History of Interpretation as the 
best of his contributions to theological literature. The Bible 
should be regarded “as the record of a progressive revelation, 
divinely adapted to the hard heart, the dull understanding, and 
the slow development of mankind.” Dr. Farrar makes seven 
leading systems of Biblical interpretation, from the rabbinic of 
the time of Ezra to the scientific system of the present day. 
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“No conception more subversive of Scriptural authority has ever 
been devised than the assertion that in the Bible we must accept 
everything or nothing. Crimes and errors innumerable have 
sprung from it.” The almost universal rejection of the mechani- 
cal theory of inspiration has been accompanied by an increased 
reverence for the Spirit which breathes through the letter, and 
which sustained spiritual life in patriarchs without the Old Testa- 
ment, and in apostles without the New Testament. Recent 
issues of the Jnqguirer contain reports of two fine lectures by 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, on “Religious Art.” “If religious 
art,” he says, “is to be a thing which will grow now in England, it 
must take its subjects and itsinspirations from actual and present 
things which men believe in now, which shall inspire living men, 
and grow out of the life of the time. Such faiths as these we 
‘have not among us; that is the reason why men seek their inspi- 
rations in the past, and you see the result in the fate of a small 
circle of art which represents those exhausted forms. They fade 
away almost immediately they arise. But when the new forms 
get clear, as they will get clear before long, then, since they will 
grow by their own vitality and in their own native soil, the art 
which represents them will add its own life, will cultivate them, 
will develop with them, will be individual, belonging to its own 
time and of its own time, and, being thrilled with the emotions 
of all who feel the fresh forms of religious thought, will also be 
impassioned and impassionating. Religious art will then be as 
human as the Greek or the medizval art, and its range will be as 
wide or wider than the range of both those arts. In our society, 
new human sympathies are beginning to be deeply felt, which 
ought to create, and will, I believe, hereafter create, a more relig- 
ious art. When we get it,it will be founded upon ideas. It 
will be passionate about them; it will leap out of the present in 
which we live; it will be at one with humanity; its range will be 
as wide as humanity, and therefore it will be original ; it will not 
imitate, it will not plagiarize: it will have new things to tell, and 
the manner in which it will tell them will also be new. And 
then the old faded copy and borrowing of medizeval Greek and 
Roman art shall perish before the new light of this new crea- 
tion.” : 

A second series of Rev. J. HU. Thom’s Laws of Life after the 
Mind of Christ is now ready. The first series belongs to the 
first order of sermons. Rey. L. W. Bacon’s volume of dis- 
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courses, Zhe Simplicity that is in Christ, is notable also for its 
excellences, very different from Dr. Thom’s. His title should, 
however, be relegated by this time to the list of mistaken trans- 
lations, though the pity of itis great. “ Single-mindedness toward 
Christ” is yet a noble phrase. The Mystery of God, by T. 
Vincent Tymms, is an able work, on the losing side, in defence of 
miracles. Rey. R. A. Redford’s Hour Centuries of Silence is 
a popular account of the fruitful time, so little known, between 
Malachi and Jesus. The twentieth volume of the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica contains numerous theological articles of great 
value. Prof. Robertson Smith emphasizes the fact that the 
Psalter “is essentially the hymn-book of the Second Temple.” 
The title “Davidic” means only day as opposed to JLevitical. 
“The peculiar inwardness of the Psalms which speak of a realized 
religious experience on the part of the people, possible only when 
the nation had set itself as a whole to fulfil the divine demands, 
and certainly unattained in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah, is 
altogether inconceivable in the time of the ancient hero-king.” 
Prof. Harnack says of the Apocalypse: “In this difficult sub- 
ject, absolute certainty is unattainable ; but the supposition that 
the Revelation was written by an unknown Christian of Asia 
Minor, and that the name of John is a Jater addition, in order to 
ascribe the Revelation to the Apostle John, labors under fewer 
difficulties than any other that has hitherto been started.” Prof. 
C. P. Tiele’s article on “ Religions” is a very able attempt at a 
right classification of the faiths of the world. He accepts a 
division of religions into those whose principle is nature, arising 
from collective experience, and those whose prineiple is ethics, 
initiated by a special founder. This second class embraces the 
national religions, like Judaism and Confucianism, and the uni- 
versal religions, Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam; while, “if 
religion really is the synthesis of dependence and liberty, we 
might say that Islam represents the former, Buddhism the latter 
element only, while Christianity does full justice to both of them. 
Christianity, the pure and unalloyed at least, has fused dependence 
and liberty, the Divine and the human, religion and ethics, into an 
indivisible unity.” C. H. H. Wright’s Biblical Essays, India 
Revisited, by Edwin Arnold, J. C. Collins’ Bolingbroke, and H. 
Larkin’s Carlyle, the Open Secret of his Life, deserve mention 
here. The Sacred Books of the Kast now include the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, translated by Julius Eggeling, and the Li-Ki 
of China (i—xlvi.), translated by J. Legge. 
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In the Jndependent for May 20, Dr. W. H. Ward, the editor, 
gives a full report of the results of the Wolfe archxological ex- 
pedition to Babylonia. A new edition of Mrs. C. H. Dall’s 
recent book on Shakspere, revised by A. R. Spofford, is ready. 
A reprint of the same lady’s article on Browning’s Sordello may 
be obtained of Roberts Brothers, at fifty cents a copy. 


N. P. G. 


To rue Epiror or THE UNITARIAN Review: 


Sir,— I have been honored by an able and scholarly notice of 
my book, the Continuity of Christian Thought, by Rev. Prof. 
J. H. Allen, which was published in the February number of your 
Review. Prof. Allen has treated me with so great courtesy and 
kindness, speaking of my work in words of praise which I feel to 
be beyond its deserts, that it is almost with reluctance I ask the 
privilege of calling attention to a few misrepresentations into 
which he has inadvertently fallen. I do not presume to make 
issue with his opinion concerning any defect in the thought or 
spirit of my work, the misrepresentations to which I refer relate 
only to matters of fact. They are as follows: — 

1. In speaking of the contrast which I have presented between 
the two theologies of the ancient Church, he remarks: “ The first 
defect (if we may venture to call it so) that meets us in this pres- 
entation is that the contrast does not go far enough. Notice is 
nowhere taken of the fact, so obvious when our eye is once turned 
upon it, that the same thing appears, equally sharp and well de- 
Jined, in the writings of the New Testament.” (Unitarian Re- 
view, February, 1886, p. 158.) That I have at least taken notice 
of the fact is evident from the following statement: “The Greek 
theology was based upon that tradition or interpretation of the 
life and teaching of Christ which, at a very early date, had found 
its highest expression in the Fourth Gospel; while the Latin the- 
ology followed another tradition, preserved by what are called 
the synoptical writers in the first three Gospels.” | (Continuity, 
etc., p. 176.) 

2. Speaking of the element of terrorism, or the appeal to 
fear, he remarks: “That terror was never put more powerfully 
and effectively to the imagination than in well-known passages otf 
the Apocalypse. . . . So that it is not quite fair to speak of it as 
if it were first pressed upon the conscience in the lurid rhetoric 

of Tertullian,” ete. (Unitarian Review, ete., p. 160.) But be- 
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fore introducing this “lurid rhetoric” of Tertullian, I have said : 
“The fate of those who had not repented of their sins or aban- 
doned the worship of idols, and especially of those who persecuted 
the Church, is portrayed in the gloomy visions of the Apocalypse. 
All that the human imagination could conceive as most awful was 
the punishment in store for these, when the seals of the future 
were broken, when the angels should sound the successive trum- 
pets of human doom.” (Continuity, etc., p. 121.) 

3. Referring to the doctrinal controversies of the ancient 
Church, he remarks that I “ disappoint the historical student by 
following down the doctrinal development only as far as Athana- 
sius, omitting the century that succeeds, which finds its completed 
illustration at Chalcedon.” (Unitarian Review, etc., p. 164.) In 
reply, I need only point to the fact that I have devoted seven 
pages (Continuity, etc., pp. 187-143) to these doctrinal contro- 
versies in the century that followed Athanasius, summing up their 
results in the most forcible language I could command. I have 
also particularly criticised the decision of Chalcedon. (Continu- 
ity, etc., p. 140.) 

4. In regard to Pope Leo the Great, he says, “One is disap- 
pointed to find Prof. Allen [myself] not even mentioning his name 
or seeming to be aware of his existence.” But I have mentioned 
his name three times: once in connection with the founding of 
the papacy (Continuity, etc., p.4), again in connection with the 
Council of Chalcedon (p. 140), and a third time in connection 
with the decline of the papacy (p. 248). 

5. I am again misrepresented when I am charged with speaking 
of Anselm’s theory of the Atonement “as if it became at once the 
accepted theory of his successors, and as if Bernard’s adhesion to 
the elder view were an exception to the general course of opin- 
ion.” (Unitarian Review, p. 171.) What I do say is just the 
reverse: “That the older view (that is, of the Atonement) did 
not easily disappear is seen in the fact that it was reasserted in 
the following century by no less distinguished a person than Ber- 
nard of Clairvanx.” (Continuity, etc., p. 202.) 

There are other points on which I have been misunderstood by 
my reviewer, but I should occupy too much of your space in the 
effort to right myself. 
I am, sir, yours, etc., 

ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 
CamBripGE, May 6, 1886. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


Our anniversaries have been celebrated this year with more 
than usual interest and solemnity, as we united with the ordi- 
nary meetings the consecration of our new Building, which 
wanted only a few days more work to enable us to have cer- 
emonies on the very spot. This was denied us at the time 
by that wave of unrest which has spread through the artisan 
and mechanic population, exciting imaginary grievances, or, in 
some cases, bringing to light those that are real. Our ministers 
and people have had a good time. Never were the speeches . 
and addresses more earnest, able, and brilliant; and the whole 
procession of meetings outside, and yet akin to us,— educational, 
Free Religious, charitable, reformatory, woman suffrage,— has 
shown how wide are our sympathies, we trust, reaching out 
to all good works done for our fellow-men. Our people do not 
forget the great labor troubles, which appear to have reached 
their climax in the country. They came home to us in the folded 
hands of our own workmen, who would not, for love or money, 
put the last touch to our new house. And, although the fever 
is subsiding, our ministers are not lulled to rest, but are study- 
ing into the causes of this discord between capital and labor, 
and presenting their Christian solution of this problem in many 
ways to willing hearers among their people. We missed our 
Orthodox brethren in the streets at anniversary time; but we 
know that they, in their way, are trying, as we, to meet all 
the grave responsibilities of this age, and feel that, although 
separate ecclesiastically, we have many bonds of fellowship 
in the spirit. Our Western brethren, at a recent general confer- 
ence, have had some differences in regard to a preamble or 
statement of faith as a bond of union_for the various churches 
represented. We know that both sides are sincere; and, as far 
as we have seen, there has been no harsh or uncharitable feel- 
ing manifested by either. For ourselves, we must say that we 
believe it highly important, and essentially in accordance with 
Unitarian Christianity, that the watchwords of our faith — God, 
Jesus, Immortality — should be ever on our banners to inspire 
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us to “truth, righteousness, and love.” And we do not think 
that any so-called conservative members at that conference 
once thought of making this declaration a test of fellowship, but 
only a general confession of faith, as a simple bond of union. 
The majority at our National Conferences have decided this way 
for many years. But the majority at this Western Conference 
appears to have decided otherwise. We have no right to com- 
plain. We must remember, moreover, that the dictum of a con- 
ference goes for no more than it is worth. Every minister 
at the West can preach what he pleases. We believe that our 
Western ministers have got enough piety to save them, and 
some over. We should be sorry to find, for our own sake, in this 
discussion, that our radical brethren had more sweet temper 
than we. Perhaps we ought to be glad, because it would prove 
to us that no declarations of faith can get the old Adam out 
of our hearts or put grace into us, but only that spirit of love 
which is no respecter of persons, radical or conservative, East or 
West. The apostle says, “Whether there be knowledge, it shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; but charity 
abideth.” We suppose that a conference might exist without 
any platform at all; and yet, if its members were united in 
Christian love, it would be accomplishing its work. We must 
not take things in our Church with too anxious hearts, and lose 
our peace, because they sometimes offend our best judgment. 
Nothing should distress us but sin. The vote of a conference 
this year may be changed another. Let our earnest laymen 
and laywomen attend our conferences East and West, and, if 
anything goes wrong, right it in time by free discussion. But 
we do not believe in schism. Party lines are always injurious 
to the cause of Christian truth. If we have been for moments 
disturbed by these vexing questions, we have been reassured by 
a wise woman worker at the West, who, in a recent conversa- 
tion, says to us that the West is not different from the East 
in our own Church; that there is the same variety of thought 
and aspiration; and that one extreme, in producing another, ever 
tends to bring about that middle ground of devout Christian 
faith and liberality which, we know, is enlarging in all denomi- 
nations. 


The departure of Rey. Leonard J. Livermore has saddened 
our hearts at this festive season of the year. But, as we recall 
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his career in our ministry, we can also rejoice that so pure 
and devout a soul has been allowed to dwell in our tabernacles 
and minister the bread of life. We recall Mr. Livermore when, 
as cousin to our venerable and beloved President of Meadville 
College, he studied for his profession under the eye of the 
elder, and taught school in the neighboring parish. His fresh, 
sunny face comes before our memory; and, afterward, we recall 
him in the Sunday-school work and the perplexing business of 
the Association, when its means were less than now, but its 
heart ‘as warm. Most distinctly we remember him at the local 
conference of South Middlesex County, where he often led 
its devotions, did its work, and presided at its meetings with 
an affectionate simplicity, a grace and spirituality of thought, 
which redeemed ever its business from dulness, and gave 
a home-like feeling of brotherhood to all the company assembled. 
After he retired from the more active duties of parochial and 
denominational life, he showed his great love for his calling 
by continuing to occupy the pulpit of a distant parish for 
many years. Although he returned every week to his attractive 
home in Cambridge, he probably visited more people and knew 
their faces better than many a resident minister. He continued 
these faithful ministrations even after his strength had declined ; 
but he was at length obliged to yield to the inroads of disease, 
and passed away in May, when all things were taking on fresh 
life, to his newer life in heaven. 

The sad news of the death of Dr. 8. K. Lothrop comes to us 
as we are going to press, and breaks another link in the chain 
that binds us to the old days through the venerable and distin- 
guished preachers who occupied the historic churches of the past. 


We have signs of religious and philanthropic activity in pam- 
phlets which are before us. One is the fine collection of choice 
sayings from the pen of Dr. Martineau, issued for a tract, and 
selected by Rev. C. G. Howland, of Lawrence, Kan. Another, 
the report of two interesting discourses given by Rey. Mary A. 
Safford, of Sioux City, to large congregations of young and old, 
on the subject of the Band of Mercy, which resulted in gain- 
ing a hundred members to that organization. Miss Safford is 
doing a good work in her new sphere of action. The valuable 
address of Mr. Hunting at the Ohio Conference, on Criminal Re- 
form, is reported in the local paper. Rev. Marion Murdock 
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and Rey. John Yunis preached able sermons, and the conference 
was varied by an ordination. The Chicago Woman’s Club sends 
us its pamphlet circular, by which we see its various committees 
and large activities. Also, we have a copy of the Record and 
Appeal, published in the interest of the Illinois Industrial School 
for girls. This organization hopes to be ere long adopted by the 
State of Illinois. The Woman’s Indian Association in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a branch of the Massachusetts Association, sends 
us a very valuable little pamphlet, being “Remarks” made at 
one of their meetings by James B. Thayer, professor of law in 
the University. Prof. Thayer looks at the Indians’ rights from 
a lawyer’s just point of view; but he does more, for his eyes look 
further, and he sees these poor beings in their human relation, 
and says some moving words like these: ‘‘ Despised and re- 
jected!’ There are those to whom that phrase of ancient proph- 
ecy comes home with a profound impression....The Indian 
question is not merely a grave matter of law and administration : 
it touches more and more the moral sense of the nation. It is 
addressing the women of the country, the keepers of the public 
conscience ; it is recalling to the field of public duty the veterans 
of the anti-slavery contest; it is touching the generous sensibili- 
ties of our brethren of the South; and is kindling in many of the 
younger generation, in all parts of the country, the purpose of 
helping to set this matter right.” 

Our Unitarian friends abroad have opened their New Essex 
Hall about the same time as our anniversaries. As our exchange, 
the Christian Life, says, “The spirits of Lindsey, Priestley, and 
Franklin, who worshipped within our walls the last century, can 
look down and see the theological change that has come over the 
Church, and what we are doing for the promotion of what they 
esteemed God’s truth.” The joint assemblies of the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Unions at the May meetings in London have 
called out a great amount of good feeling among the two bodies. 
The cause of temperance is said to be making great progress 
among the Baptists. The Woman Suffrage Journal takes up 
the question of the bill proposed for Parliament, to prevent 
young women from working at the brow of coal-pits, which we 
alluded to in our last number. It seems it is not philanthropists, 
but trades-unions and companies of laboring men, who have 
started the movement, not in the girls’ neighborhood, but in 
other coal mines, where there is a jealousy of women’s work. 
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Some of the best people in the churches and outside of them 
are working to see that these poor women are not deprived of a 
healthy occupation, by which they support their families, under 
the sentimental pretext that they are unsexed by their work. 
It is a comfort to see that as soon as any new wrong breaks out, 
so many good people are ready to pounce down upon it. The 
loss of Sir Thomas Baker, of Manchester, and the venerable 
Duncan McClaren, of Scotland, is much felt by the Woman 
Suffrage party, as both these gentlemen have long been friends 
and supporters of the political enfranchisement of women. 

The death of Leopold von Ranke, the great historian, who 
so recently had his ninetieth birthday celebrated by all classes, 
high and low, in Germany, is a marked event. A recent writer 
— Schmidt — says of Ranke, “By the unwearied and impartial 
study of a whole lifetime, he has attained to such maturity 
and wisdom that in his old age he was able to shake the fruits 
of a long life of usefulness without difficulty from the tree.” 
We have recently noted a spirit of liberty growing among 
French Catholics, in opposition to the extreme doctrines of the 
Ultramontane circles, without any decay of piety, but rather 
a deepening of the religious life. Young men and women 
of society, itis said, go to church with more earnestness among 
the Catholics, and show less frivolity and scepticism. The 
Duke @Audiffret Pasquier, a leading political man, says to the 
government: “We are sincere Catholics, fervent Christians, 
holding fast the beliefs of our youth, which study, meditation, 
and the experience of life have only strengthened. If there 
are among us fanatical Catholics who cherish an obsolete social 
ideal, and view with alarm the progress of modern ideas, we 
can only say that we do not belong to them. We desire that 
our young minds should be guided by the principles of Christian 
morality, and that, when our last hour comes, in these same 
beliefs we may seek consolation amid the agonies of death. We 
do not deny the rights of the State. If they were’ attacked, we 
should defend them. But we desire that our priests should 
be respected, because we say, with just pride, that in all Chris- 
tendom there are none more worthy of respect for their virtues, 
their learning, their chatity, and their patriotism.” 


Marrua P. Lows, 
12 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Story or Romes.* 


The Story of the Nations has a very definite purpose, and will be wel- 
comed by all classes of readers. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in their 
prospectus, very modestly set forth the advantages of the “story form” for 
the young; but it appeals also to the scholar and the general reader. 
Many of the stories proposed have never been told: they are not to be 
had, at least, in popular form. These volumes, therefore, will have a 
ready sale, if they fulfil the purpose of the publishers. But they must not 
be carelessly written and hurried through the press, if they are to have a 
permanent value. 

The story of Rome has been told many times; and Mr. Arthur Gilman’s 
book has no reason for being, other than filling its place in the series, 
unless it is a better story than those in the field before it. It is to be 
regretted that such a claim cannot be maintained, though much very good 
work has been done. The style is not always “simple, direct, and 
graphic ”; the writer is not always accurate; and his errors sometimes 
prove that he has not a vivid picture in his mind as he writes. Space 
permits only a few illustrations of these points. 

Mr. Gilman delights in participial and absolute constructions, and 
strings them together in sentences which are by no means models of 
directness, punctuation, and syntax. Page 318 begins in this way :— 

“ Thus the colleges of priests naturally grew up to care for the national 
religion, the most ancient of them bearing reference to Mars ‘the killing 
god.’ They were the augurs and the pontifices, and as the region grew 
more and more formal and the priests less and less earnest, the observances 
fell into dull and insipid performances, in which no one was interested, 
and in time public service became not only tedious, but costly, penny 
collections made from house to house being among the least onerous 
expedients resorted to for the support of the new grafts on the tree of 
devotion.” 

_ Ifthe book is opened at random, one or more sentences meet: the eye 
which are nearly or quite as bad. (See pp. 74,75, 80, 118, 119, 128, 134, 
188, 169, 196, 216, 226, 232.) 

But style is a matter of taste ; and the author is at liberty to choose his 
words, if he “presents pictures adapted to leave faithful impressions of 
the essential facts.” But page 69 speaks of Rome as “the most ancient 
and the most remote from the sea of the cities of Latium,” though it was 


* The Story of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the End of the Republic. By 
Arthur Gilman, M.A., author of a History of the American People, editor of The 
Poetical Works of Geojfrey Chaucer, etc. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sors. The Knickerbocker Press. 1885. ' 
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neither. Page 93 fails to give the right impression of the term of the 
censors. It should have said that, though they continued to be elected 
once in five years, their duties must be completed in eighteen months. 
It is a question whether “ many dippings into the flowing waters” (page 
320) leaves a faithful impression of the Roman bath. 

A description of the chariot races is given on page 323. “Sometimes 
two chariots, drawn by two horses or four each, entered for the trial of 
speed. Each had two horsemen, one of whom, standing in the car with 
the reins behind his back to enable him to throw his entire weight on 
them, drove, while the other urged the beasts forward, cleared the way, 
or assisted in managing the reins. Before the race, lists of the horses 
were handed about and bets made on them, the utmost enthusiasm being 
excited, and the factions sometimes even coming to blows and blood. 
The time having arrived, the horses were brought from stalls at the end 
of the course, and ranged in line, a trumpet sounded, or a handkerchief 
was dropped, and the drivers and animals put forth every exertion to 
win the prize.” 

After reading this passage, we try to “realize” the scene. “Sometimes 
two chariots entered.” What was true at other times? Did one enter, 
or is it possible that four was the usual number, and that often twenty- 
four such races were held in one day? ‘Each had two horsemen.’ Was 
either or both on horseback? Evidently, one was in the chariot; but, if 
the other cleared the way, he must be mounted and precede. If so, how 
did he assist in managing the reins? What was true of the start? 
Were the horses “ ranged in line” and brought to rest before the signal ? 
Or is it possibie that the stalls were arranged in the arc of a circle, so 
that each should be equally distant from the “ white line,” and that the 
start was a dash to get the inside position, and crowd out all rivals? 
Possibly, the “ mappa” was thrown to signal that the start was a good 
one, our word “Go.” Shall we be content with this uncertainty, or 
shall we turn to the thrilling description of the race in Ben Hur, and 
find. at least, a definite picture ? 

The culmination of the quarrel between Marius and Sulla (pp. 189- 
191) is very poorly told, and we doubt if one who did not know the 
facts could get any idea of those fast-crowding events. The sentence, 
* The departure of both Marius and Sulla from Rome left it exposed tu 
a new danger,” is especially confusing. Marius fled for his life from the 
enraged Sulla, and narrowly escaped death. In no sense.can this be said 
to have exposed Rome to a new danger. 

In several instances, leading characters are described and afterward 
spoken of as if they were not known, or were different men of the same 
name. We cite Catiline, pp. 204, 221. This tendency has led to a blun- 
der in the case of Cato Uticensis. He is not included among the “ Mas- 
ter Spirits of this Age,” though Catiline and Verres are. Page 221 says 
that he was the “grandson of the stern old censor.” The name again 
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occurs on page 227; while page 234 has mention of him with an elabo- 
rate foot-note about his character, which begins, “ This Cato was great- 
grandson of Cato the Censor (see page 152), was a man”— This confu- 
sion is bad enough; but the entire note, to say nothing of the error of 
construction in the first sentence, is grossly unfair. Even if Mr. Gilman 
believes that side of the famous controversy, the reader has a right to 
know the place this Cato has in history and in literature. 

If the author adopts Mommsen’s views of Cato so completely as to 
outdo him in belittling Cato’s character, it might be expected that he 
would at least notice his masterly treatment of the Servian Constitution. 
But we find nothing which might not have been written after reading 
Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. There is, certainly, the same complete | 
misunderstanding of the scope and purpose of the reform attributed to 
Servius. We know that we are upon dangerous ground, and perhaps it 
would be wiser carefully to avoid it. But we do not hazard much in say- 
ing that the following seems to be fairly well proved and accepted. The 
scope of this reform was purely military. It imposed a duty instead of 
conferring a privilege. It was not sought by the plebs, and must have 
been welcomed by the patr.cians. The basis of this assignment of mili- 
tary service was probably the land, not the money possessed. Any politi- 
cal rights which the centuries exercised came only as a slow growth. 
Finally, the facts and figures of this constitution, given by Roman his- 
torians, apply to it-as it existed in its perfected state centuries afterward. 

But our author is not accurate after he has chosen his authority. Page 
51 speaks of the highest class thus : —“ One would not think it very diffi- 
cult to get admission to this high class, when it is remembered that an 
as (originally a pound of copper in weight) was worth but about a cent 
and a half, and that a hundred thousand such coins would amount to 
only about fifteen hundred dollars ; though, of course, we should have to 
make allowance for the price of commodities, if we wished to arrive at 
the exact value in the money of our time.” 

It has always been a strong argument against this classification that 
the rating was much too high for that early period. Twelve thousand 
five hundred asses was the lowest property rated, but Livy tells us ex- 
pressly that ten thousand asses was at that time riches. Here the heavy 
as is surely meant, and there seems to be proof that it is meant in all the 
sums of the census as given by tradition. Certainly, there was no other 
as at the time of Servius. If we take Harper's Latin Dictionary as 
authority, the heavy as had a value of sixteen and two-thirds cents, 
while the reduced coin of B.C. 217 equalled one and four-tenths cents. 
Bockh assumes that the light coin is meant, but at the same time assumes 
that the figures all refer to the latest census. We thus obtain by the 
above standard fourteen hundred dollars, which agrees very well with our 
author. Mommsen makes the highest rating in the time of Servius 
about five thousand dollars, which he characterizes as incredibly high, 
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and says that “nothing remains but to assume that the assessments were 
originally reckoned in land, and were converted into money at a time 
when landed property had attained a high money value.” But it was 
reserved for Mr. Gilman, so far as we are aware, to place both the high 
rating and the small value of the as, in the time of Servius, and gravely 
argue that “one would not think it very difficult to get admission to this 
high class.” 

Such a book ought to have had a chapter on the authorities to be con- 
sulted, and the comparative value of each. A list of parallel reading for 
the young student, with special mention of the many good works of fic- 
tion which treat of this period, might well have been added. The very 
meagre foot-notes citing authorities should have been very much in- 
creased, especially in doubtful cases. If illustrations must be misplaced, 
cross-references from page to picture and from picture to page ought to 
have been made in every case. 

A book in such a series should, from time to time, tell what was going 
on among other nations, and thus bind the stories into one. We recall 
but one instance where the attempt is made. Page 4 says: — “Accord- 
ing to the best accounts, the war of Troy tcok place nearly twelve 
hundred years before Christ, and that is some three thousand years ago 
now. It was before the time of the prophet Eli, of whom we read in 
the Bible, and long before the aucient days of Samuel and Saul and 
David and Solomon, who seem so very far removed from our times.” 
There was no prophet Eli, if we remember; but, if the high-priest of 
that name is intended, the dates surely may be assumed to be the same. 
No one who had ever seen the little Samuel running to the bed of Eli 
during the night. or the ruddy David standing in all his beauty before 
the aged Samuel, would ever have gone out of his way to pen that pict- 
ure in the words, “and long before the ancient days of Samuel and Saul 
and David and Solomon.” ; 

This notice must close with one more instance of this strange lack of 
inward seeing. Page 199 has the following : — “ When Sulla was fight- 
ing Mithridates, Sertorius was on the side of Cinna, and had to flee from 
the city with him. When the battle was fought at the Colline gate, 
Sertorius served with his old comrade Marius, whom he did not admire, 
aud with Cinna, but we do not know that he shared the guilt of the 
massecre [sic] that followed. Certainly he punished the slaves that 
surrounded Marius for their cruel excesses. When Sulla returned, 
Sertorius escaped to Spain, where he raised an army, and achieved so 
much popularity that the Romans at home grew very jealous of him.” 

Never did a slight mistake make a picture more misleading, or prove 
the writer more incapable of being eyes for others. When the battle was 
fought at the Colline gate, Marius was dead from his excesses, Cinna had 
been murdered by his own soldiers, and the younger Marius was shut up 
in Praeneste. Sertorius, disgusted and disheartened, had gone to Spain 
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to enter upon the office assigned him by the Marian party. That battle 
was fought by Sulla against the brave Samnites, who had espoused the 
cause of the Marian party that they might blot out Rome; and the mas- 
sacre which followed was the butchery of the Samnite prisoners by Sulla. 
So, for once, the author is not over-positive when he says, “ But we do 
not know that he [Sertorius] shared the guilt of the massecre that fol- 
lowed.” Nor should we have closed this vivid picture, after seeing the 
Marian party crushed under the iron heel of Sulla, and its only remaining 
chief a hunted outlaw, by saying that “the Romans at home grew very 
jealous of him.” 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CuHRIST.* 


Christianity before Christ is a curious and interesting study in com- 
parative religion and comparative sociology, the real scope of which 
would perhaps be best represented in the sub-title, “ Prototypes of our 
Faith and Culture.” The reader who purchases the book under the 
impression that it is a definite and orderly treatment of the main propo- 
sition will be greatly disappointed. Indeed, there is little order of 
ideas or plan of argument in the work whatever, it being largely a loose 
and somewhat rambling compilation from the well-known authorities 
upon Eastern and Aztec civilizationse Such writers as Profs. Monier 
Williams, H. H. Wilson, Max Miiller, together with Sir W. Jones, 
M. Levéque, Emile Burnouf, and our own Prescott, are drawn upon with 
more or less sharpness of illustration. A certain vagueness of purpose 
and generality of statement, however, characterize the book as a whole. 
And yet, as a whole, it well repays a reading. The mechanical part of 
the book makes the perusal a delight; and the brief, varied chapters 
carry the mind along from some bit of Oriental wisdom or devotion to 


the broader correlations of creed with creed. The earlier chapters are — 


among the most interesting, giving as they do an account of the 
monastic systems of Buddhism in the fifth and seventh centuries of our 
present era, from the descriptions of the Chinese pilgrim Fah Hian 
and Hiouen Thsang. The relative positions of Krishnaism and Buddh- 
ism are well stated, and also many parallelisms between the former 
and Christianity. The author does not agree, however, with those 
who have professed to find marks of Christian influence in many of the 
characteristic phases of this earlier cult. Oriental ideas are too 
indigenous, too much a part of the soil and social habit, to admit the 
possibility of their being a reflected light. The reasoning from chronol- 
ogy in the line of this opinion is even more convincing and satisfactory, 
as well as the author’s counter proposition that many distinctively 


Christian ideas and customs probably came from Paganism. The | 


account in Chapter LVII. of the Christians which the Portuguese found 


on the Malabar coast in the sixteenth century will be especially inter- 
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esting to Unitarians. Most of them, doubtless, are not aware of a 
kindred fellowship so far away and so direct in descent from the perse- 
cuted Nestorians in the fifth century. “ They rejected the divine nature 
of Christ, and called the Virgin Mary only the mother of Christ, and 
not God.... They allowed no images, only the cross. They held three 
sacraments,— baptism, the eucharist, and orders; and they would not 
admit the doctrines of transubstantiation or purgatory. . . . Their 
priests were permitted to marry, at least once.” Out of about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of these, many were made by the Portuguese out- 
wardly to accept Romanism; but some thirty-two churches, called Schis- 
matic Syrians, could not be converted. Altogether, the book is a helpful 
addition to our means of understanding the varied expressions of man’s 


religious nature under differing influences of race and climate. 
KE. F. H. 


Prersonat Memorrs or U. S. Grant.* 


The second volume of Gen. Grant’s Memoirs is fully equal to the first 
in style and manner, while in point of interest it is much superior, be- 
cause the events with which it deals are on a scale much more magnifi- 
cent, and the sense of their convergence to a glorious end is felt from the 
beginning to the close. The opening chapters, which treat of the events 
leading up to Chattanooga and of the battle itself (88 pp.), and an- 
other score of pages on the Wilderness campaign, were written before 
his alarming illness in April, 1865. All the remainder of the book (450 
pp-) was written afterward; and the material written was arranged 
between the 10th and 18th of July, his death occurring on the 23d. It 
is remarkable that, with death so near and threatening, there should 
not be a sign of hurry in the book. It is evident that he resolved to do 
well what he did at all, let death overtake him where it would. But 
we cannot be too glad that he was permitted to complete the work so 
bravely undertaken aud so heroically carried on. The concluding pages 
are those that we could least afford to spare. It seems impossible that, 
with their ideal in view, it will ever be possible to rally men again in 
a political struggle by the old sectional appeals. Certainly, those who 
shared with Gen. Grant the dangers and the fears, the disappointments 
and the victories of the war, will be the last to cheat him of his hope 
when dying. “TI feel,” he said, “that we are on the eve of a new era, 
when there is to be a great harmony between the Federal and Confed- 
erate. ... The universally kind feeling expressed for me, at a time when 
it was supposed that each day would prove my last, seemed to me the 
beginning of the answer to ‘Let us have peace,’ ” 

In one respect, the second volume gives a very different impression 
from the first. In that, the career of Gen. Grant was a succession of 
victories, each greater than the last. Here, after Chattanooga, there is 
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an ar est. The battles of the Wilderness, of Spottsylvania, and Cold 
Harbor, make a very painful and discouraging impression on the reader’s 
mind. Their impression upon the country at the time, and upon Gen. 
Grant himself, must have been a thousand times as depressing as it can 
be to the reader of to-day, especially if the narrative does not stir the 
pulse of recollection. If they were not defeats, they were such costly 
victories that we cannot read of them without bitter pain. It is well 
for Gen. Grant that he can relieve the account of his own immediate 
operations with Sheridan’s dealings with Early in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and Sherman’s march from Chattanooga to the sea. But, with 
the opening of the spring campaign, upon the 29th of March, there 
began a new series of successes, rapidly converging to the surrender of 
Lee at Appomattox on the 9th of April. It sets one’s pulses flying 
to read the plain, unvarnished story of those days, when the rebellion 
rushed with headlong haste to its deserved conclusion of defeat and 
miserable collapse. 

Two or three chapters of a more general character succeed those 
which bring the campaign in Virginia to its close. They contain esti- 
mates of several generals who were subordinate to Grant; of Andrew 
Johnson’s policy; of Lincoln and Stanton, as related to each other, to 
himself, and to the conduct of the war. Every word written of Lincoln 
is compact with reverence. Fresh evidence is given of the disposi- 
tion of Lincoln to the largest clemency in dealing with the conquered 
South. Grant’s own disposition was equally with Lincoln’s, resumed 
in Lincoln's phrase, “with malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
His book ought to win for him the respect and admiration of thousands 
who were once opposed to him in battle. The spirit of his splendid 
history of his great achievements is a wonderful addition to their glori- 
ous sum. It is so simple, so modest, so generous, so kind, that it will 
do more to encourage simplicity and modesty and generosity and kind- 
ness than to incite a passion for military distinction in the bosom of 
ingenuous youth. J. W. C. 
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THE TWOFOLD SYMBOL OF GODHEAD.* 


To the self-consciousness of every time in which there is 
any mental movement, the age, I suppose, naturally appears 
a transition period. But,surely, you and I are not mistaken 
in so describing to ourselves the day in which we have 
been living. To one whose mental associations go back far 
enough to connect themselves, as some of ours do, at least in 
its later phase, with what we familiarly call the Channing 
period of our Unitarian thought; who remembers the anti- 
slavery struggle in its mid-heat; who felt the fresh influence 
of the transcendental movement; who heard the preaching 
and the prayers of Parker; who read the new Vestiges of Cre- 
ation ; who recalls the impressions he received from the fresh 
first pages of Spencer or Darwin,— to such an one, review- 
ing his own mental progress from boyhood or young man- 
hood, observing the contents of the active thought of the 
present time, and comparing it with the issues of twenty, 
thirty, or perhaps forty years ago, the sense of change 
must amount almost to that of metamorphosis. The prac- 
tical conditions of life, its moral questions, its intellectual 
issues, its whole tenor and spirit, form contrasts which one 
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can hardly realize that a single lifetime, even a single gen- 
eration, could suffice to effect. 

Practically and mentally, we seem to be living in a differ- 
ent world. I do not pause to refer to the enormous devel- 
opments of all the arts of life, nor to the gigantic political 
and social revolutions of our time. Much deeper than all 
these, a new philosophy, a new science, have made the 
world over for us. The profoundest change which, cer- 
tainly in a single age, ever came over men’s views of their 
conditions of existence, their relations in existence, has 
quietly accomplished itself since we who are midway in life 
were young. 

I cannot help remarking the impressiveness of such a mo- 
ment. It is evenasolemn one. We have come, definitely, 
under the controlling influence of new and immense gen- 
eralizations ; and, especially, we are redressing in this age 
one of the great perversions of centuries. The process is 
august to witness, as we see it beginning (practically, it is 
still only beginning) in the minds of our generation. Not 
the nightly heavens reveal operations so awe-inspiring as 
may sometimes be studied in the moral universe. And ours 
is an opportunity such as comes not twice in a millennium. 
Men to-day are remodelling their image of God. 

It would be supererogatory in this presence to more than 
hint at the features of the established conception of Godhead. ’ 
The essential thing in it is, of course, the view of Deity as, 
relatively to the material universe, an artificer, working from 
without to create it, as a mechanic the objects of his handi- 
craft; and as, relatively to the world of humanity, a super- 
intendent, regulating its affairs also externally and in form. 

All the features of this view are ingrained in our thought, 
but let us observe how freshly still its dramatic quality may 
strike one. As we read it in the opening chapters of Gene- 
sis, where some poet of the elder time has summed it up, 
typically, for the whole world, we see Deity calling the uni- 
verse from nothingness into being. At his word, earth 
emerges as a floor, and heaven unrolls as a canopy. Unseen 
by any eye but the divine, day and night outspread their 
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alternate pageantry. From the empty void, God’s word calls 
beast and bird and tree to begin the fruitful, unending se- 
quence of their generations. The first human pair enter upon 
the scene amid this setting of supplies for life, comfort, and 
joy. Deity becomes their governor and the governor of 
their posterity. Their formal history is the subject of his 
constant watchfulness and minute direction. To the He- 
brews (and we should remember the peculiar religious and 
moral gifts of the people who gravitated so strongly to this 
conception), Deity continues their invisible but literal king. 
Deeply the sense of this governance inspired them. The 
abiding charm of their piety and its practical effectiveness, 
as expressed in their book of devotional poetry, and wit- 
-nessed by its history, lie in the unembarrassed distinctness 
of their conception of a personal, divine sovereign, scarcely 
more removed than by a veil before the eyes of the flesh. 

Somewhat early in Hebrew history, the most attractive 
of all traits began to attach itself to this conception of 
Deity, as they gradually reached the profound intuition 
of his parenthood. The exquisite touch of Jesus finally 
made this consummate in beauty and tenderness, as a per- 
manent element in religious thought and feeling. But it 
should be observed that even his peerless thought, while 
it highly spiritualized the idea of God, did not by any 
means abandon and set aside the conception of his tran- 
scendence and objectivity relating to the universe and to 
human affairs. He was a God absolutely near; and yet he 
was a God above, a God strictly distinct from, the universe. 
On this conception, piety, aspiration, poetry, dwelling, have 
lavished all that thought, faith, and art could do to make 
it august, beautiful, appealing. 

‘And, ah! how exquisite it has been! What moral won- 
ders it has wrought! what consolation! what rebuke! what 
inspiration! what control ! 

But obviously, while what we have called spiritual ideas 
have been, as it were, annexed to this idea of God, the 
substance of the conception has, in our stream of religious - 
history, continued essentially the same from the first. God 
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has remained a being outside the world and our race. Over 
mundane concerns, he has presided as a king over his realm, 
imposing laws, for the observance of which he has insti- 
tuted rewards; for their disregard, penalties. As has suited 
his wisdom, he has intervened, in extraordinary ways, 
to direct the affairs and touch the hearts of human kind. 
By delegated individuals, by inspired books, he has con- 
veyed to*them his will and the knowledge of his truth. 

There can be no doubt, I say again, as to the extent 
of the influence which the God-idea, as thus shaped, has 
had. It has been the controlling force in human thought. 
Make all the deductions you may please, and it yet remains 
that the conception of an almighty, divine sovereign has 
been for a decade of centuries of Hebraism, and almost 
twice as many of Christianity, the living fountain of rever- 
ence, aspiration, morality, charity. The power it has had 
to evoke feeling and to regulate conduct cannot possibly 
be questioned by one who has read the religious history 
of either period, or who only knows the nineteenth and 
twenty-third Psalms and a few chapters of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. 

But I pass this consideration by for the present. We 
have to observe now that, after all, this scheme of thought 
has been, on its world-ward side, only a system of science. 
Every ‘religion includes, of course, the two elements,— 
a view of the world and of life, which is the science of 
the day, and its interpretation by the religious instinct, 
which produces its theology. 

And the Hebrew-Christian view of God, in his relations 
to the world, has been only a statement of the facts of the 
mundane order and of human life, as men have identified 
them, digested and offered to religious faith, and forming 
the basis on which the religious instinct, working, has built 
up our actual beliefs, sentiments, and institutions. 

Accordingly, it is what was to be expected that any rad- 
ical change in scientific conceptions should profoundly re- 
- flect itself in religious thought. And we live in a period 
when science itself has been, as has been suggested, meta- 
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morphosed from its foundations. Not only its instrumen- 
talities have been enhanced indefinitely, its whole method 
is reconstructed. Not since the cry of “Pan is dead,” of 
which, in some sort, it is a counter-strain, has such a voice 
gone abroad among men as that which uttered the word 
“evolution.” Henceforth, the universe was to be seen 
through new eyes, and the established conception of its 
authorship and governance must be profoundly modified, if 
not replaced. 

I hardly dare attempt, certainly in this presence, even to 
sketch the conception of God which this new view of his 
ways is shaping... It still looms in lustrous vagueness rather 
than stands before us—if ever it may stand before us — 
with the clear-cut outline of the former vision. Before its 
inscrutable majesty, it seems as if the soul could only bow 
and wait. To all epithets of sublimity, it gives a depth of 
meaning which hushes the effort to characterize. When 
the modern philosopher with telescope and spectroscope 
pierces the veil of still unceasing creation, and shows worlds 
forming now from their very elements; as he retraces the 
majestic but, broadly, so intelligible process by which the 
universe we see and the globe we inhabit came to be what 
they are,— the mind is stricken with an awe such as no im- 
agination and no art could before this impose upon it. All 
‘epic and all drama pale before the simplest statement of 
the nebular theory. 

But the essential modification of our scientific and relig- 
ious point of view is indicated in a word. Instead of a 
Divine Being outside the universe and human life, working 
as an artificer to shape matter, and as a governor to mould 
character and regulate affairs, we are now led to think 
of a Living Power vitally pervading all existence; of an 
Infinite Source of vitality and force, which expresses itself 
in the unfolding forms of nature and the shifting phases 
of human life. The history of the universe, which now 
we read broadly as an open page, is that of the unfolding 
of constitutional potencies from a condition of absolute 
simplicity to that of multifold development in complex, 
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interadapted forms. As one views the pageant, one knows 
not which to wonder at the more, the sublimity of its ex- 
tent or the simplicity of its method. But as one gazes, the 
sense which grows of the greatness of the Power, the pro- 
fundity of the Power at the heart of things, is beyond all 
that could possibly be excited by the ancient panorama of 
creation. The ancient thought was the best imagination 
men could frame; but it was only an imagination, based 
upon no proper observations outside the human conscious- 
ness. The modern theory is, as the word implies, an actual 
vision, as with open eye, of the process which has brought 
worlds into being, and is sustaining them and their phe- 
nomena. 

But it is certain that this latter conception, as thus far 
presented, august as it is, still leaves on the mind the sense 
of something deeply wanting. Surely, as we dwell upon 
it, we feel God to be still as far off, nay, further off than 
ever. I need not remind you that this profound deficiency 
is due to the formulation of this symbol under the direc- 
tion of natural science, merely, and that religious concep- 
tions founded upon science,— that is, upon observations in 
the outward world,— however majestic they may be, neces- 
sarily stop at the point at which we just halted. There is 
still needed an equal range of observation in that other uni- 
verse, of which the seat of study is the soul itself and the 
phenomena of the moral life. It is to be remarked that, in 
even the most ingenious, eloquent, and spiritual of the more 
recent settings forth of the modern doctrine of God, this 
vast area seems hardly to have been entered upon. We 
have the God of nature, merely. The result is a God such 
as I have described, immanent indeed in the physical uni- 
verse, but as distant from the soul as ever, or, rather, more 
distant, because having no discernible likeness of nature v4 
with humanity iki approach possible. 

If we are to have a complete statement of the immanence 
of God, we have to go back for it to its elder exponents,— 
men who, by their very limitations on the side of science, 
were in a measure protected from the excesses into which 
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its energy and fascinations too aptly lead; and who, while 
by imagination and transfer from the moral universe they 
made the most perfect possible statement of the relation of 
God to nature, were fortunately compelled to look for him 
and study him chiefly in his manifestations in the spiritual 
realm. 

From their thought we may complete our imperfect mod- 
ern symbol. As God is, to use the ancient phrase, “the . 
soul, of which nature is the body”; as through the material 
order his force courses, to maintain the heterogeneous activ- 
ities of nature and its ceaseless tides of life,—so equally 
through the moral order it streams and pulses as reason, 
truth, or spirit (the ancients called it Asyoc), to mould 
human character and build up the institutions of human 
life. Not apart from man, imposing on him statutes to 
control and regulate, rewards to incite and penalties to 
daunt him, but within him, from the earliest dawn of self- 
consciousness, through every stage of progress, as human- 
ity has groaned and travailed over the long but upward 
path of moral development. So, from the first rude sense 
of justice, social order; from the first emotion of kindness, 
the brotherhood and organized charity of civilized life; 
from the first dim sense of a “power not himself” in the 
world to the holy visions of seers and the perfect piety of 
the world’s saints. 

As thus filled out and rounded, we have before us, in all 
the freshness of youth, the view of divine things which 
long antedated Christianity, which entered into it with 
profound promise, which has never wholly left it, which 
has, indeed, been involved in the leading Christian dogma, 
and yet which has unquestionably been kept deeply in the 
background of Christian thought and feeling, by the con- 
trasted conception of Hebraism and of the Latin theology. 
That in a more or a less complete, a more or less spiritual 
form, it is now again to gain ground widely, to become 
influential, if not controlling, among modern men, appears 
to be almost certain. It cannot but concern us as ministers 
of religion what are to be the religious and moral results 
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of a modification in men’s way of thinking on a point so 
profound. We cannot but ask ourselves how we are to 
interpret, so far as we may, how we are to guard, so far 
as we should, this new, or newly revived, doctrine of God’s 
relations to the world; how present it so that it may 
enhance and not impair the inspiration of all earnest 
thought of the Supreme Being. 

In general, I need not urge upon you, there can only 
be safety and not danger in recognizing truth. Truth 
is the only source of edification. The edifying power of the 
ancient point of view as to the universe lay in this, that, 
as by an intuition, possible because of the likeness of the 
human and the divine mind, it laid hold of some great 
elements of the truth of God. That we now know vastly 
more and more truly about God’s ways,— know, where 
former generations imagined,— that, as to the outward uni- 
verse, we now have the photographs of science for the 
visions of poetry, must needs, if we attend, only build up 
in us a deeper reverence and warmer love. 

But while all truth is safe, while any point of view is 
safe to the extent that it has truth in it, provided the 
limitations and bearings of a position are clearly recognized, 
surely, mental and, peculiarly, religious history is full of 
illustrations of the danger of half-truths. Than half-truths, 
nothing but whole errors, and not always these, have 
proved themselves, since the world was, more dangerous. 
And, as I have intimated already, what I apprehend of the 
tendency of thought among us is that it is at present, 
and is likely to continue, of the nature of a half-truth. 
We certainly have deep cause for congratulation in the 
elevation, conservatism, and spirituality of the more influen- 
tial expressions of the doctrine of the Divine Immanence, 
which we are just now hearing. But the characteristic ten- 
dency of our time is to look mainly on the outward universe 
for testimonies of God; and its danger is great of accepting 
scientific methods as more adequate and conclusive in the 
study of divine things than it is possible they should be. 
The truth an immense number are seeing is scientific only, 
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not religious. It lends itself to knowledge, not to faith and 
love. Many souls, recognizing the Power which is within 
things, are failing of a consciousness of the Being whose 
the power is, who is above all nature, and who lives within 
their own souls. They see God as natural force, not as 
indwelling light and truth, not as spirit going forth to 
spirit. More and more completely released from the author- 
ity, I do not say merely of established creeds, but of 
established convictions and faiths, men approach the solu- 
tion of- the profound problems of theism, for themselves, 
often with a degree of preparation pitiably inadequate. 
Our doctrine of individual mental freedom encourages this, 
while loosening habits in religious culture make reflection 
and the influence of religious institutions less certain to 
operate. Science is acute, accurate, winning, aggressive. 
Her representatives are not over-careful to observe her limi- 
tations. The individual mind often too readily resigns 
itself to her as a sufficient authority in all things, and what 
she cannot teach cares not to hear, and ceases to attend. 

At this point, that elder world of two thousand or of 
sixteen hundred years ago had even an advantage over us 
through the absence of a natural science worth the name. 
- They had none of the knowledge of nature which could give 
it the significance it wears for us. Really, it was little more 
than a spectacle on which they gazed and which they inter- 
preted in the light thrown upon it by the moral universe. 
Their world was human, the world within themselves. 

Consequently, the old immanentialism, as it thus justified 
itself by a very different class of phenomena, presented itself, 
also, under a very different aspect and with a very different 
bearing to its disciples. It has been said lately, by one of 
our ripest scholars, that the mere symbol of .immanence is 
devoid of moral quality,— is, of itself, “unmoral.” This is 
strictly true, if the uninterpreted “force,” which is all an 
exclusively scientific philosophy can furnish us, is to be our 
sole symbol of Deity. But it is, of course, far from true of 
the Divine Reason indwelling in the human soul, which was 
the emphatic element in Stoic thought and in the theology 
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of the Greek Christian fathers. Not only does this view . 


presuppose an essential kindredness of Deity and humanity, 
and so furnish man with an exalted moral ideal of his own 
nature, but the very conception is itself morally stimulating 
in the highest degree. As has been exquisitely expressed 
by that other able writer, who, by a happy coincidence, has 
been recalling us lately to the ancient view of the Divine 
Immanence, “ Because man’s spiritual constitution is made 
after a divine type, it becomes the law of its being to fulfil 
its possibilities, and rise to a full resemblance to God.” 


And again, “It is because man is made in the divine image 


that his nature responds to the call of God, and his con- 
science re-echoes the commandments of God.” * 

Here is a very different tone and strain of thought from 
that merely scientific view the outcome of which is very 
justly characterized as “ unmoral.” Apprehended in its to- 
tality, the conception of the Divine Immanence should be 
the source of the deepest moral inspiration. What it was 
to the Stoics we know well. If it did not produce compara- 
ble results among Christians of the early centuries, this 
could be shown to be from other causes than its own moral 
insufficiency. In both schools, the’ idea assumes moral 
capacity and free volition in man, and presents to him the 
highest moral incentive conceivable, in that power to rise by 
“the free imitation of God?’ —beautiful phrase !— toward 
the divine perfections, and into a perfected union of spirit 
with Deity. 


And, indeed, it is but just to observe that even the merely 


scientific view introduces a profound moral element into 
our thought of the order of nature, when it substitutes law 
for miracle as the method of the universe; when, that is, it 
takes from the universe the whole notion of a merely arbi- 
trary relation of Deity to phenomena, and replaces this with 


the thought of an undeviating divine order, which is the sim- 


ple and consistent expression of absolute truth. Our debt 
to science at this point is immeasurable. 
And yet the habitual emphasis of the modern view of 
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the relation of the Author of the universe to his work is 
much less obviously moral, and may easily become morally 
illusive. It regards methods and second causes even in 
nature, and tends but little to explore the world within 
the soul. The conception of Deity, which shapes itself in 
very many minds, assimilates itself to that of a mere physi- 
cal force, while the.doctrine of law, superficially understood, 
tends toward fatalism and a fatalistic indifference, hostile 
to a sensitive and efficient morality. It may well be that 
the placing of all moral authority within the individual soul, 
on the one hand, and the reference of all events to undevi- 
ating law, on the other, should (unless protected by inter- 
pretations at once elevated and lucid) result in a habit of 
mind with which an active morality would not easily 
consist. Pantheism, materialism, fatalism, sensuality, are 
the familiar steps in the decline which characteristically 
attends the phase of thought upon which our time seems to 
be entering. Here, then, is obviously our opportunity and 
our peculiar office, as teachers of religion, to round out, so 
to speak, the thought of our day; to keep steadily before 
the minds of men that other universe, the moral, the spirit- 
ual, the divine-human, in which the ancients, undazzled by 
God’s revelations of himself in nature, discerned his indwell- 
ing presence. We are to show the validity of the testi- 
monies which experience furnishes to the reality of this 
inward universe; to show that even the primary concep- 
tions of the outward are founded on those derived from 
the inward, and are impossible without them; to show 
that the vast development which our idea of God receives 
‘from the study of physical nature does not, as some have 
too readily supposed or feared, occasion the loss of any of 
those essential features in the divine likeness which have 
been most consoling and inspiring hitherto. In a word, 
we are to insist on the validity of religion; to remind our 
generation that the revelations of the spiritual God to the 
hearts of men have constituted a world of phenomena as 
striking as are the manifestations of force in nature. 

But, in the course of this effort, we shall find, I think, 
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and we shall have further to exhibit, not only that the one- 
sided scientific tendency is unsound, but that the whole of 
the symbol of God’s immanence is but a half-truth. We 
owe no intellectual service to our time, it seems to me, 
more immediately pressing than to show that the concep- 
tion of the immanence of God, like the conception of the- 
transcendence of God, is only our partial and limited human 
way of intimating to ourselves a divine fact, which we can 
never fully understand or represent. And if, as a symbol, 
the one form of thought may be, in certain respects, more 
comprehensive, suggestive, inspiring, than the other, either 
is yet liable to all the misleadingness of a half-truth, if it is 
pressed too far or rested in too exclusively. We cannot too 
clearly show the necessarily figurative character of all the 
language we employ on these august themes; that all these 
terms we are using are merely metaphorical, and threaten 
us constantly with the dangers of metaphors taken literally. 
“ Within,” “‘ without,’’ — there is no inside or outside to the 
universe or to the soul. If there is, God is outside as 
much as inside. From the very nature of symbolism, no 
symbol can be complete. If we need one of these, we need 
both,— both these and a thousand more,— to make our view 
adequate, I do not say to the majesty of the object sym- 
bolized, but to the needs of the soul, and safe in the prac- 
tice of life. 

And, indeed, even the mere intellectual accuracy or in- 
accuracy of a symbol may not always be a just measure of 
its utility or of its perils. It may be so shaped and poised 
that its moral impressiveness shall more than counterbalance 
its intellectual deficiency, as its facility of moral perversion 
may more than make up for its superior scientific correet- 
ness. There is no fact more striking and in this connec- 
tion suggestive, than that a theological system of which the 
symbolism was so horrible as that of Calvinism — in which 
the transcendence of God was exaggerated into the cruelest 
conception of despotism — yet carried with it a morality so 
pronounced, austere and effective. On the other hand (as 
has been lately remarked), while Clement was so exqui- 
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sitely portraying the spiritual immanence of God to the peo- 
ple of Alexandria, in words second only, one might say, 
to those of Jesus, the life of his city was rank with luxury, 
vice, poverty, misery, and hair-splitting theology. 

For one, then, I do not believe that the symbol of God, 
which has been described by the term — really a very happy 
one — “transcendence,” is to be abandoned. Like the con- 
ception of the Divine Immanence, it has been complex, and 
has had its better and its worse phases, from the honest 
divine sovereignty of the Hebrews to the passive absentee- 
ism of Plato and the cruel despotism of Augustinianism. 
But it contains, it seeks to intimate, a great truth, which, 
although it has been overlaid, obscured, perverted, in the 
common theology, has yet even there, as I have asserted, 
had vast power for good. The mischief which has been 
done by the thought of God as apart from the universe, an 
absent, arbitrary despot, capriciously intervening, is patent 
and commonplace to remark. It was the source of the 
whole vicious system of propitiation ; it cut away the basis 
of a true morality, making rectitude not loving devotion to 
the right but conformity to an arbitrary will; it outraged 
and denied human reason and conscience; it furnished no 
philosophy of humanity, and was out of all harmony with 
the facts of nature; and yet, practically, on the part of Chris- 
tianity, at least, it has been accompanied, as we have seen, 
by a consciousness which has inspired and redeemed multi- 
tudes, given them energy to devote and to sacrifice their lives 
to God and man, and made many great. That is to say, we 
have not had, in Christianity, the mere unrelieved notion of 
divine absenteeism ; but, alongside it, that other and fruit- 
ful conception, in which the truth of the Divine Transcend- 
ence lies,— of the essential distinction of God from the uni- 
verse, the objectivity of God relatively to all that is, his 
superiority to all and sovereignty over all. It is this which 
has lain in men’s religious minds, often interpreted practi- 
cally in forms of thought and emotion finer than their tech- 
nical creeds would justify. It is this which, in moods of in- 
_ tense ardor, loyalty, devotion, has again and again come up 
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in great world exigencies, a new and living force, to make 
men strong to battle with evil, and reform the ills of life. 
This thought of a God not of power merely but of recti- 
tude and feeling, on whom they could rely, for whom they 
could labor and suffer, in whom they were strong; a sover- 
eign to approve and reward as well as to punish, and, above 
all, to guide and govern—nerved the arms of Moses and 
Joshua, of David and Elijah. “Allah is Allah,” the prophet 
and his followers cried, and swept over the effete East, to 
purge and revive it. 


“ Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear: 

They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the authem of the free.” 


So did this inspiring, nerving thought of God’s essential 
moralness and of his sovereignty underlie the cruel creed 
of our ancestors, and fill their hearts with fortitude and 
jubilance as they came over wintry seas to found this 
community and this very city of our love. The conception 
of the Divine Immanence is the holy inspiration of all 
saints: it is contemplative, consoling, ecstatic. For the 
active, effective, practical side of life, the correlative symbol 
is the one on which men’s minds have seized, and always 
will seize, as by instinct. 

In a word, brethren, the doctrine or symbol of the tran- 
scendence of God better assimilates the object of our rever- 
ent contemplation to that which we recognize as highest 
in the universe, because highest in ourselves,— self-conscious 
moral being—and thus better presents him as a Being 
with whom we can sympathize and enter into conscious 
relations, whose thought we can take up and carry out, who 
can be to us a ruler, a judge, a friend, a father. However 
closely, in reality, we ourselves may be implicated in the 
universe, no sense is so strong in us as that of our own 
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objectivity relatively to it. It is this marks each of us 
an ego—that consciousness which we can neither alter 
nor escape. No conception of God will incite to worship, 
obedience, or imitation, which makes him less clearly dis- 
tinguished from, and superior to, every other object of 
thought. The moral element can enter effectively into the 
natural order only through this avenue. Only this assimila- 
tion of the Divine Being to essential humanity enables 
us to say of the force which we detect (I ought to say 
infer) in nature that itis Will. In fact, the best and spirit- 
ual part of the doctrine of Divine Immanence is contributed 
to it from this source. It is the God objective to nature, 
superior to it, sovereign over it, taking his abode in it and 
in the kindred souls of men. So, religiously, it is one and 
the same idea and form of thought which gives validity, 
elevation, and spirituality to both symbols of Deity. 

In personal religion, the conception of the objectivity 
and sovereignty of God must always be of indefinite impor- 
tance. Exalted souls may possibly live without making it 
emphatic in their habit of thought. But it must even then 
be vital and really influential. To the common mind, it 
will always need to be kept clear and distinct. With such, 
the object of worship must not be vague, I do not mean 
as to form and outline (which sort of anthropomorphism 
I think we have now become quite able to rise above), 
but as to qualities and traits. The diffused Presence which 
majestically pervades nature it is impossible to endow with 
attributes. We need to make it clear to those whom sci- 
ence may dazzle and bewilder, that this Presence is not 
God,— not Himself, but, as the ancients taught, his force, 
his power, his will. Not He is present, as we figuratively 
say, in tree, or flower, or the whole sidereal scheme, more 
than you and I are present in the hand or foot or brain 
we use, and which our natural force pervades and domi- 
nates. Still, the selfhood of God transcends, is utterly 
distinct from, superior to, sovereign over, all the things 
and souls which his indwelling reason and power create, 
vivify, and sustain; and it is this selfhood interpreted by 
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human self-consciousness (its only analyst) on which piety 
fastens and to which obedience and imitation tend. This, 
and nothing else, is God. 

The form of thought which we call the Divine Transcend- 
ence contains, then, an indispensable truth. I wish to 
speak, finally, of four elements of truth which are best 
illustrated under this symbolism, or, at least, to which it 
gives very essential aid, some of which are slipping away 
from many hearts, because, under the influence of present 
strong tendencies, the apprehension of its force and value is 
weakening. The first of these is the personality of God. 
Iam not afraid, even in the presence of many scholars, to 
use this much controverted term. I do not interpret it. 
Certainly, I mean by it anything but limitation. It is not 
boundary, but centrality. I mean by it that as, when 
I look within myself, my self-consciousness reports a centre 
of vitality, force, thought, conscience, emotion, action, not — 
to be confused with that of any other, and in which my self- 
hood resides, so the essence of the Divine Being is a centre 
of vitality, force, intelligence, morality, feeling, activity. 
Infinite are the radii along which the expressions of these 
qualities go; but there is no limitation in affirming ‘the 
centre in which they unite, and that centre is what we call 
the personality. The word is unfortunate; it is a metaphor 
and a faulty one; but it is fastened upon our speech, and 
we can only hope to rectify and elevate its significance. 
The fact to which it points is real,— or, in a religious sense, 
we have no God.. It is impossible to worship, to love, or 
to imitate a mere force, however mighty; a mere presence, 
however “deeply interfused.” Such conceptions may im- 
pose on us a mysterious awe, perhaps; but the object of 
worship must be intelligible, and we must feel it to be 
superior to ourselves, which any non-personal agency is not. 
We can adore and love only a Being whose the force and 
presence are, of whom they are the manifestation. The 
object of worship must be essentially of the same nature 
with ourselves, or we cannot- understand it, we cannot 
sympathize with it, we cannot adore it; above all, we 
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cannot imitate its qualities or obey its behests. God is, 
then, at least personal; and in the quality of his being he 
can be no more. It is not an attribute capable of compari- 
son: it is an absolute fact of constitution. 

So of the relation of God to our lives which we call 
providence: there is not much religion left if this relation 
does not exist. It is the sum of all the practical relations 
of the Divinity to man’s life. Conscious religion must 
recognize it; and I say only that it is somewhat more 
easily conceived, somewhat more easily conveyed, in terms 
of the transcendence of God than in those of the imma- 
nence. This is only to say that we conceive his practical 
relation to our lives more readily when we fix our thought 
upon his superiority and sovereignty over all events and 
things than when we contemplate especially his eternal 
implication in them. ‘ Your Father in heaven,” said Jesus, 
“will reward you openly.” “He numbereth your hairs, 
the very sparrow cannot fall to the ground without him.” 
How true this is, in a merely scientific sense, we know now. 
Logically (as Mr. Fiske shows), not the simplest operation 
of gravity can take place without the direct agency of God. 
But we cannot change the phraseology of Jesus to advan- 
tage. The thought of the Divine Providence is the staple 
of the theist’s comfort as he meets the vicissitudes of this 
life,— that he is not alone, but that One is with him; that 
God is over him, under him the everlasting arms; that, 
though his own heart fail him, God is greater than his 
heart, and knoweth all things. All this, indeed, may be 
made as clearly true in scientific modes of reasoning as in 
personal; but the latter are what appeal to and touch the 
heart, and issue in personal religion. They give man, in 
God, a friend. 

And on these two faiths hangs that other, on which we 
heareso much uttered nowadays,— so much that deeply shows 
the need of restoring modes of thought perfectly valid, but 
which have been undermined for many,—I mean prayer. 
I am not here to discuss it, only to say that while, on the 
one hand, the logic of the immanence seems absolutely es- 
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sential to establish its validity, the forms of the other con- 
ception appear better adapted to illustrate it, so far as they 
keep before the mind the strict objectivity of Deity relatively 
to the universe and to the soul. It is within that we are to 
seek for God; but it is as “a power not ourselves,” objective 
to ourselves and to nature, that we find him. We are to 
“pray in secret,” Jesus said; “but we pray there to our | 
Father who is in heaven.” His presence is with us: the 
seat of his being is in the Divine Selfhood, and is objective 
tous. Prayer is the spiritual uprising, the spiritual going- 
forth of the human to the Divine Being, as by sympathy 
you and I may seek each other; but this presupposes and 
requires a true distinction and mutual objectiveness in the 
parties to such intercourse. 

Fourthly and lastly, the forms of expression congenial to 
the symbol of the transcendence will always be found es- 
pecially helpful in the moral life. The validity of morality 
must certainly rest always, most profoundly, in the inner 
consciousness of the individual. It is there that the sense 
of rectitude springs, and there that its impulses must be 
satisfied. 

But the moral life peculiarly demands standards and _pat- 
terns. And the moral law has always found its highest ex- 
pression in the ideal of a Being of infinite perfections, to the 
imitation of whom we are constrained to aspire by the con- 
sciousness of a kindred nature. As a mere subjective upris- 
ing of our own nature, it may well be doubted whether that 
law has a sufficient and enduring power. To be a trust- 
worthy and commanding guide, it must have its realization 
in a perfect exemplar, objective to ourselves, but kindred to 
us and in sympathy with us, and who, by virtue of his own 
perfections, has a natural title to call on us for conformity to 
the same ideals. 
| JOSEPH May. 
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THE FOUR MONOPOLIES. 


In dealing with an obscure and formidable symptom like 
socialism, as 1t has shown itself in several of our cities, it is 
convenient to know at first hand the opinions and aims 
of those who represent it, and the grounds on which they 
justify it; and it is a relief to our own mind, in opposing 
them, if we find that their theories are as false to fact 
as their schemes are dangerous to social order. I felt, there- 
fore, a certain gratitude in listening the other day to an 
essayist of strong socialistic sympathies, who set forth 
with candor, clearness, and precision, and with temper per- 
fectly dispassionate, the two types of socialist theory which 
include its many phases. These two, as he argued, are 
likely to prevail more and more over the forces of civiliza- 
tion as now organized, until, victorious at length through 
their mutual alliance, they shall be pitted against each 
other in the final deadly struggle which is to determine the 
future destinies of mankind. ; 

These two types, as he represented, are State socialism, 
the absolutist ideal, which would absorb into State control 
all the productive and directing forces of society, beginning 
with railroads, telegraphs, manufactories, and the like, until 
at length it will include the regulating of private life down 
to its last details, and_the substitution of “scientific stirpi- 
culture” for the family relation as it now exists; and 
anarchism, the demoeratie ideal, in which the individual 
will is the sole authority, superseding all functions of gov- 
ernment, and all combinations for social or political ends, 
in a universal laissez faire. And the latter consummation 
is that which our essayist intimated that he, for one, pre- 
ferred. 

Now, however shocking either of these results would be, 
it seems not worth while to waste upon them any rhetoric 
of vituperation and horror, the cheap and easy resort we 
at first incline to. Nay, it is easy to put ourselves in the 
socialist’s place for the moment, to see with his eyes, and 
share his motive, if not his theory. The facts in modern 
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life, which make the starting-place of his protest, are so 
appalling —as when we hear “the bitter ery of outcast 
London,” for example — that one has to keep a curb on his 
mind and speech, lest mere feeling get the upper hand, 
and run away with his better sense. It may even appear 
that we give too easy credence to some fallacy of judgment 
that lies at the bottom, and hides in it the seed of the 
whole mischief of the socialist revolt. We will turn, then, 
for the present, from those harrowing things, and look 
merely at a few points of the intellectual statement by 
which men justify a false practical inference from them. 

We have all learned to think of human nature and 
human destiny as shaped out broadly, and guided in their 
main courses, by some law or mode of development. Relig- 
iously, we call this an overruling Providence, which pre- 
vails in the long run over the self-will and waywardness 
of men. But, whatever name we give it, we are all agreed 
in recognizing the thing it means; which is, that the main 
courses of human history can be intelligently interpreted 
from their antecedents, and even, to some degree, predicted 
or controlled. ‘Evolution, not revolution,” is the order 
of the day. We know tolerably well what it means, when 
we are told that society feels its way, like any natural 
growth, “along the lines of least resistance,” building as 
it can upon the past, and never able to break entirely with 
it. We need not deny it to be possible that the social 
revolution, which many have predicted and some’ have 
desired, may break out in our own or our children’s day. 
But we are as yet, happily, in the period of discussion, 
of reason, of moral preparation against such a possible 
disaster. Circumstances are still plastic to the better sense 
and the growing intelligence of men. Our true course is 
to dismiss all thought of anger or alarm, and look at the 
matter dispassionately, if we can. 

What then, apart from personal bitterness or sheer politi- 
cal insanity, is the ground on which those two forms of 
socialism agree in justifying their revolutionary protest ? 
We were told, in the first place, that they agree in declar- 
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ing war against four monopolies, the overthrow of which 
will open the way for more radical changes that are to 
follow. If this be so, then these four monopolies would 
appear as the bulwarks and defences of the existing social 
order; and, if we are advocates of that order, we must 
try to understand them, and justify them, if we can. These 
four are :— 

1. The money monopoly, resulting from the power claimed 
by government of creating a controlling or circulating me- 
dium, and so of regulating the standard of value. 

2. The land monopoly, a private ownership of land. 

3. The tariff monopoly, including (we may assume) control 
of the materials and processes of industry. 

4. The patent monopoly, including copyright. 

We might begin by quarrelling with the name ‘ monop- 
oly,” as given loosely to these four established rights or cus- 
toms, when historically it means something very different. 
But, letting that pass, it is fair to presume that they would 
not have come to exist in a political system like ours, un- 
less they had proved to be, or appeared to be, the readiest 
way of securing certain desirable ends; and so, that they are 
in that “line of least resistance ” which fixes the course of 
the social evolution, and are even, in a sense, indispensable 
in the present stage of it. In this view, we will look at 
them in more detail, beginning with the last. 

There happens to be felt just now a particular jealousy at 
what is here called the patent and copyright monopoly, of 
which the rewards, when successful (and only the successful 
cases are likely to be noticed), are so prodigiously out of 
proportion to the labor or skill expended. Take the profits 
of the telephone, for example, said in a given case to be 
four hundred per cent. in a year; or the $200,000 re- 
ported to be paid on a few months’ sale of the first volume 
of Grant’s Memoirs. The claim of international copyright, 
with the exaggerated and fantastic assertions it is some- 
times made to rest on, has brought in a side issue that 
further aggravates this jealousy. Now, in defending a right 
that brings about these insidious results, it is not at all nec- 
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essary to insist on it as a natural or absolute property right, 
like that in a house, or a tool, or a pair of shoes. We need 
take only the modest ground of general economy and advan- 
tage. It is the reward, or the price, which the public has 
agreed to give for the inestimable service of enlisting, to the 
common gain, the best existing intelligence and the best in- 
ventive skill. There are three forms of reward which the 
public can give for service that ordinary inducements do 
not call out, or ordinary transactions do not recompense. 
These are bounties, pensions, and control of sale. All three 
we may regard as exactly on the same footing, whether mor- 
ally, socially, or economically, and as having to be justified 
on the same general style of reasoning. A bounty is com- 
monly given for some conspicuous service, such as saving 
of life from shipwreck, a scientific or geographical discoy- 
ery, and so on. A pension is given to those disabled or 
worn out in a particular line of service,—invalided soldiers, 
superannuated bank clerks, operatives injured in a mill, and 
soon. If inventive genius, or literary genius, could be en- 
couraged and drawn out in either of these ways, without 
being spoiled by favoritism, and if at the same time their 
reward could be proportioned, however roughly, to the pub- 
lic appreciation and demand, they might be so rewarded too. 
But the prize of ingenuity would be sure to be given to some 
worthless gimcrack, or scheme for perpetual motion; and 
the literary prize would go, most likely, to the poor rela- 
tions of the prize committee. Merit, in either case, would 
be as much out of the question as in civil service appoint- 
ment of the spoils era. 

Now there can be no question that patent right — that is, 
the mechanical ingenuity it has developed — has prodig- 
iously increased the general wealth, and with it the comfort 
of the poorest man; or that copyright, costing no man a 
cent that he does not choose to pay, has equally increased 
the common stock of intellectual wealth. This is quite a 
sufficient answer to any complaint of the ‘‘ monopoly” thus 
created ; while, in the common sense of mankind, this, and 
not any metaphysical assertion of absolute claim in the 
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intangible and untransferable, is the real ground on which 
the privilege rests, hedged about, as it is, with artificial 
and arbitrary limits. And the overthrow of that monopoly 
would mean the diminution of intelligent industry in the 
future, and the consequent relative impoverishment of every- 
body. Meanwhile, it is a perfectly fair open question where 
to put the limit, so as to get the most good with the least 
harm. | 

Then for the tariff and industrial monopoly. Here, too, 
it is best to keep clear of abstract considerations, to be 
debated by sentiment or passion, and keep close to the 
actual interests involved. The question is really not one 
of scientific theory, but of working politics. For example, 
if Ireland should ever secure complete independence, she 
would be perfectly justified — whatever theoretic econo- 
mists may say —din attempting to build up her shattered 
industries, just as America did, by stringent protective 
duties, if that should seem the likeliest way. We under- 
stand perfectly well that, in one of its aspects, life is 
a competitive struggle of conflicting interests. We cannot, 
even in imagination, look forward to a time when human 
nature as we know it will permit that conflict to cease, 
or do anything more, at best, than mitigate its conditions. 
Every trade and every profession does its best to entrench 
itself in some artificial protection. In principle, a pro- 
tective tariff does not differ from a trades-union, or a 
strike for wages, or a rule of professional etiquette fixing 
a surgeon’s fee. None of these things are left to open 
competition. Nobody who has any real interest at stake, 
whether manufactures, salaries, wages, or fees, is willing to 
leave it without all the artificial advantage he can get. 
And fire fights fire. As between Gould and Powderly, it 
is hard to say which is the more formidable and dangerous 
monopoly. The former would, supposably, be content with 
controlling a property of one or two hundred million dol- 
lars. The other (to interpret strictly the program of the 
Knights of Labor) aims at nothing less than to control 
the entire wages fund of the United States,— that is to 
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say, an annual income of not less than five thousand million 
dollars. 

Besides, it is not likely that the massing of capital com- 
plained of would have come about at all, if it did not meet 
a demand in the present stage of civilization, which nothing 
else could do. Doubtless, we could go without transcon- 
tinental railways and transoceanic steamships; but if we 
will have them, they must be created and run by capital 
in great masses under a single control,— masses so great 
that when an Ashtabula horror happens, or an Oregon goes 
to the bottom with clear loss of a million or two, the 
service may go right on as if nothing had happened; and 
this is exactly our friend’s definition of ‘ monopoly.” 
While they are about it, they ought to look a little to the 
actual result. They might find it as it was with the bridge 
in Richard Edney, which everybody was finding fault with 
because it kept the two halves of the town apart, charging 
for toll about one-tenth as much as the old ferry. Break 
down the bridge, and you have the old ferry back again. 
Mr. Atkinson has shown that the railroad system in this 
country (the greatest and most assailed of all our monopo- 
lies) in the course of eleven years, from 1870 to 1881, 
cheapened the transportation of the great staples, chiefly 
food, coal, and metal, to the amount of eight hundred 
million dollars in a year, of which far the greatest part went 
to the direct benefit of the laboring class. All this, while 
providing steadier, better paid, and more intelligent labor for 
a larger class of men than could have been had in any other 
way. And so with the rest. Thus the Vanderbilt monop- 
oly has made a saving, we are told, of nearly a dollar and 
a half on every barrel of flour brought from Chicago to the 
Eastern market. The mills at Minneapolis are capable of 
turning out thirty thousand barrels of fine flour daily,— 
that is, rather more than a barrel in every three seconds 
for the twenty-four hours. That is the way the hunger 
of our people is fed. The great manufactories of clothing 
have made such horrors as the “sweating-dens” in Alton 
Locke impossible, and furnish the workingman a service- 
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able warm suit of clothing all the way from five and a half 
to fifteen dollars. That is the way the nakedness of our 
people is clad. And it all implies that much dreaded 
concentration of large capital in few hands. We cannot 
even imagine how the near sixty millions of our population 
could be decently fed and clothed, if it were not for these 
very “monopolies,” —that is, capital massed in a few hands, 
organized and controlled by business skill that has been 
selected and appointed to that particular service by the 

‘severest of competitive tests. Imagine the workingman’s 
ideal to be realized, these vast blocks of invested wealth 
dispersed, their profits (that is, their power of self-develop- 
ment) all paid away in wages, or submitted to co-operative 
control, and it is putting it very mildly to say that every 
man in the country would be suddenly poorer, the laboring 
man most of all. Wealth, asa means of luxury, or as the 
football and prize of speculation, may be almost purely 
mischievous. But wealth as capital —that is, as the force 
which propels the great machine of intelligent industry 
is a benefactor to mankind, in comparison with which the 
vast sum of charitable gifts shrinks to insignificance. 

In speaking of the “land monopoly,” it is impossible to 
avoid some reference to Mr. George’s eloquent plausibilities 
on the subject. Some of his points are such as we need 
not care to escape from or deny. But, in carrying out his 
argument, he will often appear ignorant, heady, and sophis- 
tical, even if not, under the stress of argument, wilfully 
deceptive. At least, I hardly know how else to describe 
his systematically covering up or shutting his eyes to the 
horrible business of men’s wastefulness, idleness, and drunk- 
enness, as factors in the misery he dwells on so pathetically. 
But to his proper argument. We may well grant him that 
there are great masses or regions of territory which might 
wisely be kept rigidly in State ownership or under State 
control; in particular, forest tracts, sources of water supply, 
frontage of navigable streams and tide-water, possibly, also, 
mines and oil-springs,—though some of these are very 
likely too open to political jobbery, and had better be 
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kept in the hands of the “ monopolists.” We may further 
grant that it might be wise in laying out a city, especially 
when it is quite sure to grow in manufactures or commerce, 
for the municipality to retain control of the entire district 
it will prospectively cover, and save it from the ruinous 
scramble of land speculation,— though it may be doubted 
whether we are yet secure enough in the integrity of mu- 
nicipal rule to make it a safe substitute for private enter- 
prise. 

But when we come to land held for its actual uses, to 
produce food or furnish a spot for a permanent dwelling, 
then the scheme of State ownership becomes a shallow, 
cruel, and monstrous folly,— particularly, when we couple 
with it Mr. George’s plan of ruining the present class of 
independent owners, till every estate shall fall into the 
sheriffs hands, unless first voluntarily surrendered to the 
public. State ownership of homesteads and cultivable lands 
means either rack-renting of the most implacable descrip- 
tion, with the State for landlord, as represented (like an 
Indian Bureau) by land agents and political rings; or else a 
futile and impotent attempt to run that chief of all indus- 
trial machines — that which furnishes the world its food 
supply —after putting out the furnace fire and shutting 
off the steam. For there is probably not one in ten thou- 
sand of the manufacturing populations that have listened 
to eloquent tirades on the iniquity of land ownership, who 
either knows anything about the hard conditions of getting 
out the produce of the soil by hand and tool, or, knowing 
them, would accept them if he could. No motive less strin- 
gent than the motive of individual ownership would be 
enough to bring out, under the infinite discouragements 
and risks, those harvests, incaleulably vast, which keep the 
human race alive from year to year. 

‘I speak, for the present, only of homesteads and culti- 
vable lands. As to the first, by universal experience and 
consent, nothing goes so far to create the moral qualities 
we desire in the bulk of any population — industry, thrift, 
abiding love of home, family, and surroundings—as the 
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spot of ground and the habitation which one can call his 
own and his children’s after him. The scheme of supplant- 
ing this, by making every man a tenant-at-will of the heart- 
less abstraction we call the State, with its prospective 
result of unrooting whole populations and setting them 
adrift at the mercy of every tide of invading speculation, is 
surely one which could only have occurred to that most 
merciless of abstractionists, ‘a philanthropist on the ram- 
page,” and needs no serious attention. As to the other 
point, the one great interest of the public, chiefly of its 
poorer members, is the maximum amount and certainty of 
the food product from year to year. Possibly, a secure 
holding of four or five years, of land held by the highest 
bidder from term to term, might produce even larger crops 
for a time, at the probable cost of skimming and exhaust- 
ing the soil. But anything like permanent improvements — 
such as raising of orchards, growth of woodland, fencing, 
under-draining, building of substantial houses and_ barns, 
breeding of valuable stock — could not, it is not extravagant 
to say, be so much as thought of. Even the great land 
monopolies of our day, which at first sight look purely 
iniquitous, may be as essential to society in the future as 
they are inevitable under conditions existing now. For 
example, nothing of the sort more stirs one’s righteous 
wrath than the seizing and holding entire districts under 
extorted titles, flagrantly unjust, in California, where the 
confusions of old Mexican and Indian titles, interpreted by 
the corruptest of courts, have complicated and multiplied 
the wrong. But (for one thing) it goes to your very heart 
to see in that superb climate, under a sky rainless for more 
than half the year, where every drop of water is precious, 
and the fringes of live oak and sycamore along the scant 
streams are an inestimable mine of wealth, to see that noble 
forest growth almost visibly lessening, as it is trundled in 
great stacks for cord-wood, to feed the consumption of the 
larger towns; and you come to feel a gratitude to those 
vast estates which hold back from the market some portion 
of that wealth for the uses of a later generation. Rapid 
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occupation by small proprietors would very likely exter- 
minate that wealth within ten years. Still, all our interest 
and our deliberate choice for the great bulk of a nation’s 
territory go for its occupation in small independent hold- 
ings. Especially in a thickly populated country,— whether 
we consider the character of the people, the diffusion of 
comfort, social security, and order, or the maximum of prod- 
uce that overflows to the maintenance of human life and 
its industries of every sort,—that state is best in which 
there is the widest distribution and the securest tenure of 
individual property in land. 

Finally, the “‘ money monopoly,”— that is, government reg- 
ulation of the standard of value, and control of a circulating 
medium through chartered banks. The simple law upon 
this subject, confused by a great clamor of ignorant doctri- 
naires, is stated in Turgot’s maxim, that the standard of value 
must have a value of its own ; and the responsibility which the 
State assumes in regulating coinage and putting restrictions 
on banking is, simply, to secure that what a man has earned, 
or claims to own, shall be instantly, easily, and accurately set 
against the values of any or all other things he may want to 
buy, in something — preferably, gold or silver coin — which 
will be accepted as worth just so much the world over. The 
rest is mere matter of detail. No hocus-pocus, no jugglery of 
finance, has ever been able to escape the consequences, in 
the long run, of trying to make a ticket which has not value 
stand for an article which has, unless it can be exchanged 
for it on demand. In the last resort, when the jugglery of 
exchange is all played out, it must come square down to 
barter, more or less disguised,— cost for cost. 

But the question of finance is more or less confused with 
the question of the right and wrong of lending on interest, 
and there occurs a fallacy something like this: that if 
money, or something which looks like it and may be taken 
for it, could be made on easier terms, by anybody and every- 
body, it could be had for the asking, without paying any- 
thing for the use of it. No doubt it could, for it would cer- 
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tainly not be worth paying for. What the government does * 
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in coining, or chartering a bank, is to certify a value, not 
make it. That is why we are willing to pay for the use of 
it. What is good money worth to the borrower? Who 
knows? Certain market-women in Paris held themselves 
greatly obliged to a “ kind gentleman” hard by, who would 
advance them five francs in the morning to buy their petty 
wares, receiving it back at night with five sous more for the 
use of it,— that is, at the rate of one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five per cent. a year, simple interest. Surely, 
one would do them a favor, and no wrong, who should lend 
to them at six or even ten per cent.,— though the taking 
of any interest at all is a flagrant crime in the eyes of these 
theorists. We may, indeed, set a limit to the rate of in- 
terest collectible by law,— which most States have in fact 
done. But the-.great relief from usury, after all, will be 
found in that process of the lowering of interest and profits 
which goes on pretty steadily in every decently ordered 
community. 

In short, morally to justify any conservative attitude at 
all, amidst the iniquity and wretchedness that prevail in so 
many relations of life, one ought to be well convinced that 
the patient working-out on “the lines of least resistance” is 
really bringing about a better result than any revolutionary 
change could do. As if—men’s passions and desires being 
what they are —a better world were likely to grow out of the 
chaos that would follow! Just at present, we are concerning 
ourselves only with men’s material interests, which make the 
whole ground of the socialist protest. We have already seen 
the immense cheapening in production and distribution 
brought about by the organizing of modern industry; and, 
as Mr. Carroll Wright’s reports will show us, this has gone 
along with a tolerably steady rise in wages. Increase of 
wages and decrease of profits have ever been said to be a 
necessary law of industrial development.* Without insist- 


* Of course, the rule (if it is one) has its limits. During the late labor riots in 
Be'gium, it was shown that, if the profits of certain coal-mines (which made the bone 
of contention) should be all divided among the men, it would add less than eight cents 
a week to their wages, and then leave nothing to insure the security and good working 
of the mines. The horrible crisis was yawning right before those wretched laborers, 
and it drove them to a frenzy of desperation ; but it was one which no redistr bution 
of earnings could possibly avert. 
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ing on this as a dogma, we find as fact that a workman’s 
wages in our own community are worth at least twice as 
much as thirty years ago. A part of the gain, to be sure, 
comes indirectly in the way of costlier schools, public parks 
and pleasure-grounds, hospitals, cheap and swift convey- 
ance, adding vastly to the value and enjoyment of life to 
everybody, but making the greatest difference to the labor- 
ing class. No falsehood-is more cruel and pernicious than 
that which says that the poor are growing poorer while the 
rich are growing richer. The fringe of wretchedness mak- 
ing what we call ‘the perishing classes” has existed in 
every form of human society, and perhaps it always will, as 
long as mankind is subject to disease and death; but it 
bears a far less proportion to the whole, and, where not 
the direct consequence of vice, it has far greater chances 
and alleviations. Vice remains, and reckless over-popula- 
tion among those least able to help themselves continues, 
spite of every warning. But apart from vice, and apart 
from that particular form of improvidence, it is an atro- 
cious calumny and a lie to say that the tendency of society 
among us is to increasing misery along with increasing 
wealth. It is quite the opposite of that. 

There is one thing, and, so far as we can see, only one 
thing, which is really very serious and alarming, or which can- 
not readily be met in the ordinary process of legislation, 
under the conditions of society such as we know them. 
That is, the disproportionate increase of what are called the 
perishing classes of society, and the criminal or dangerous 
classes. Personal qualities are greatly hereditary, especially 
those which make for thrift, sobriety, good morals, and 
social order, with their contraries. A pauper stock is likely 
to breed paupers, a criminal stock to breed criminals, and so 
with the rest. The actual folly and recklessness of mankind 
are shown in nothing more plainly than in the slack way 
our laws have in dealing with that growth. We have noth- 
ing here to do with the theories of Malthus, which for eighty 
years and more have made the butt for every sentimental 
socialist to fling up his heels at. We have no alarm lest the 
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population of the world in general should outgrow the means 
of subsistence producible or harvestable upon the globe. But 
nobody will dispute that there may be such a thing as over- 
population of paupers, criminals, and fools. These make an 
ever increasing burden upon every civilized community. 
No form of human society has existed in the past that has 
not been overtaken by the peril of having its idle and law- 
less classes encroach upon and smother the vigorous stock 
that makes its life. And the hope of civilization in the 
future may be said to be staked on its ability to keep their 
numbers down — by penal discipline, by social restraint, by 
moral influences, by preventive legislation. What a formid- 
able, even ghastly thing it is, that we not only let all those 
horrors breed without restraint, but, as if native drunken- 
ness, improvidence, and vice were not enough, keep our 
doors wide open to the dregs of criminality and insane 
revolt crowding in upon us from abroad! — reckless senti- 
mentalists, like Mr. Beecher, smiling meanwhile a bland 
approval. 

But what we are concerned to say just here is that, while 
these classes and their prospective growth in numbers are 
the great danger of modern society as it is, they are immedi- 
ately fatal to any socialistic scheme of reforming society 
itself by a revolutionary upheaval. In such a struggle as 
that implies, the violent, the disorderly, the morally incom- 
petent or insane, are sure to crowd to the front, to give 
direction to the stream; while the idle, improvident, and 
vicious would float like thickening scum upon the surface, 
to clog it for any possible use the change might supposably 
set a-going. It was noticed in Cincinnati, two years ago, 
that a much-needed popular rising against the iniquities of 
‘the courts was represented the first day by well-intentioned 
citizens, greatly impressed by the emergency, and trying to 
meet it by a show of numbers; the second day, by boys and 
idlers, getting more and more disorderly ; the third day, by 
the criminal classes proper, who emerged from their dens to 
take their advantage of the opportunity. That is the nat- 
ural history of a mob. It was just so with the riot in Lon- 
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don last February, as far as it went. It was just so, on a 
great scale, with the first French Revolution as it neared the 
Reign of Terror, when it was controlled by a mere mob of 
plunderers and cut-throats. It was the horrible peril faced 
in the sharp and bloody street-battle in Chicago the other 
day, when the confusion of the great strike tempted out the 
ferocious propagandists of social anarchy. Revolutionary 
symptoms like these may be a proof of something wrong in 
modern society that needs righting. But they also warn us, 
very powerfully, that in dealing with social forces, or invit- 
ing social changes,— which we often do out of mere exuber- 
ance of humanitary sentiment,— we have to make our ac- 
count with what is volcanic and purely destructive in 
human nature itself; which all the forces of law, custom, 
morality, and the living strength that resides in the social 
organism, are none too strong to keep within safe control. — 


J. Hie AagEHNe 


V. 
THE PROPHETS. 


The theory of inspiration of that old, old world, so far 
away, centuries off, was a very clear and plainly intelligible 
theory. A child could understand it. And we all did 
understand it. God had selected some forty persons out of 
the whole human race, and all of them Israelites, to be 
the spokesmen of his word and will. Therefore, every jot 
and tittle of that which those forty persons said was abso- 
lutely infallible and divine. Nothing that any one of all 
the rest of the countless millions of human beings, past, 
present, and to be, ever had said, or could in future ages 
say, was to be compared, for one moment, with what each 
one of those forty persons had said. For instance, all 
that the combined literature of Greece, Rome, France, 
England, Germany, and America had of the divine in them, 
or ever would have, could not, combined and welded 
together, give as much inspiration as the one Book of 
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Esther. Indeed, it was even blasphemous in that old world 
so long ago to institute any such comparison at all. The 
Book of Esther— which, by the by, does not contain the 
name of God once — was the word of God: the absolute, 
infallible word of God; and-all the rest of the literature of 
the whole world was the word of man. Who could dare 
to compare the value of the two? ‘The two quantities were 
incommensurable. To accept then, reverently and on 
bended knees, every word of these forty persons as the 
word of God himself, was the vital point in religion; and to 
doubt this was seriously to imperil one’s eternal salvation, 
while to teach publicly any such doubt was to commit 
something like the unpardonable sin. 

Now, this was a very plain and straightforward theory. 
Of course, I tell you candidly that I do not believe it in 
the least. My own opinion is that the Book of Esther is 
a charming Jewish romance, illustrating how one brave 
maiden took her life in her hand for the sake of her 
oppressed people, and saved them from the malice of her 
and their cruel enemy; illustrating how wrong was righted 
after a very ancient fashion,— namely, by Haman’s hanging 
on the very gallows, fifty feet high, he had prepared for 
Mordecai, and by the great king’s granting Esther’s request 
to hang ten sons of Haman also for Haman’s crime,— not 
theirs,— and how, by the great king’s kind permission and 
arrangement, the Jews slaughtered in cold blood seventy- 
five thousand of their enemies and his subjects, as a pun- 
ishment for what they were supposed to be going to do. 
I shall not attempt to trespass upon any one’s credulity, and 
try to persuade him that this is history. Still less shall 
I insult a glorious word by calling it inspiration. God save 
the mark! If the whole solar system were filled up with 
books of Esther, the whole would be a feather-weight in 
God’s balances of inspiration, when weighed against the one 
Sermon on the Mount. I will go further; and say that the 
one little hymn, “Nearer, my God, to thee,” has already done 
more spiritual good to mankind than the Book of Esther 
ever has done or can do. Of course, that hymn has our 
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dear Northern writer’s blessed picture of Jacob’s dream 
and the sacred ladder he saw that reached to heaven, 
behind it; also, the twenty-third Psalm; also, Jesus and the 
whole gospel. Surely, therefore, it ought to be in a higher 
strain than a book whose theme is largely hate and slaugh- 
ter. When will the Church, as a whole, be brave enough to 
clear such a stumbling-block as this out of the way of 
tender feet? It is the duty of the whole Church to do this 
very gently, but very firmly. If this duty remains undone 
or half done, the teachers of the Church are guilty before 
heaven. For has not God set them as watchmen? But, 
now, the next question is, Where did this very intelli- 
gible theory come from? People thought it came from the 
Bible. But, if you examine the Bible from end to end, you 
will find no such theory at all. The Bible theory is that 
of continuous, perennial inspiration; and, to her eternal 
credit, the Church of Rome has always believed, and still 
believes, in that. This strange theory is only about three 
hundred years old. If you could put the very reverse 
of the Bible theory into words, this would be it. The 
charm, then, of the inspiration of Israel is its freedom. It 
is not fettered by any past. It refuses to be bound by 
what some one else has said, and insists on its free right 
to speak, not what God said yesterday, but what he says 
to-day ; and, therefore, it is of an everlasting significance,— 
this stand-point, this plea of Israel. It is a plea to you, to 
all the nations of the world, to come forth and enjoy your 
privileges; to know that to you salvation is sent, that to 
you the heavens are open, and upon precisely the same 
conditions as they were open to them. Whatsoever a pure 
Israelitish soul of a certain power saw, that a pure Ameri- 
can soul of a similar power can see. It is the states of soul 
the Eternal judges by. Two men equally pure in heart 
shall see him, even if they be as far off from each other in” 
space as the antipodes and as far off in time as the first man 
and the last. The greatest charm of the Bible is not that it 
is inspired, but that it inspires. If it puts you into the 
same mood with the writer, acquaints you with’ eternal 
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things, you also can lift up your voice and sing or prophesy. 
The promise is as sure to the new Israel as it was to the 
old. The stand-point of Israel, then, from first to last, from 
Elijah to Paul, is the same. Each new man, filled with 
a new and blessed thought, which the Eternal has put into 
him, stands up for that thought, and the word burns in 
him until he speaks it out. When you study the inspira- 
tion of the Hebrew prophets, this is the first thought that 
you must possess, if you are to read them aright. ‘Son of 
man, stand upon thy feet,” says the Lord to the old 
prophet, “and hear what I will say to thee.” The same 
word of the Lord comes to you, and says, “Son of man, 
stand upon thy feet, and hear what the prophets have said 
or will say.” They of old saw, and were not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. Thou, also, under precisely similar 
conditions canst see. Be thou not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. 

But you say that nobody can speak like Isaiah or Paul. 
Can everybody compose like Beethoven, paint pictures like 
Raphael, write like Emerson, or sing like Milton? Of 
course not. But no one makes it a dogma of religion that 
these great souls alone were or could be inspired, and that 
henceforth the heaven of art and song and thought is 
closed forever. No! Each new musician, painter, poet, 
thinker, is not hindered, but helped to his inspiration by 
the great souls akin to him. But suppose that each young 
poet were addressed thus: “It is blasphemy for you, young 
poet, to imagine even the possibility of heaven’s opening to 
you as it did to the bards of old. You are in peril of your 
eternal salvation, if you believe it.” Would that have a 
tendency to inspire? Of course, only a few souls can utter 
words which go round the world, and fill the globe for all 
time,— voices echoing on forever. But that is not to say 
that we shall have no prophet more, that the heaven is now 
closed to all men, that all men are to be ag blind as bats 
henceforth and forever. 

The second essential thing is to understand that prophecy, 
like all other human things, grew, developed, grew finer 
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and finer as the days went by. The first prophets went 
into some wild ecstasy, and said a few wild words that fitted 
the wild hour. That was the starting-point. We are now 
studying the old prophets of Israel,— prophets of revolution, 
prophets of violence, prophets of storm. If you study them, 
you will feel that there is a gigantic force in them; but, at 
the same time, something in your nature revolts against the 
harshness of the men. But wait a moment. Israel felt 
that before you did; and Israel, with her higher vision 
to-day, has told you that the oldest was not the highest form 
of prophecy. Amos and Micah and Isaiah saw things that 
Elijah and Elisha could not see. 

I have sketched out very briefly the pian career of 
Elijah. One word before that noble figure vanishes. There 
is a very ignoble tale about him, which you will find in 
the first chapter of the Second Book of Kings, written 
by some imitator of our grand Northern writer. It is a 
tale which reads like this: Elijah is on the top of a hill; 
and the king has sent for him, but he will not come. So 
the king sends a captain and fifty men to fetch him. Eli- 
jah calls down fire from heaven, and consumes him and his 
fifty. Another captain comes with fifty more men, and he 
again calls down fire from heaven, and consumes him and 
his fifty; and the shocking series does not end till a third 
captain goes down on his knees, and begs Elijah not to do 
it any more. Now, this is an infamously unworthy story. 
Of course there is not the slightest atom of truth init. If 
it were true, it would degrade the character of Elijah. 
Elijah; one man standing against king, court, and people,— 
that is sublime. Elijah with his great voice summoning the 
people’s heart back again,—that is glorious. But Elijah 
punishing two poor subordinates and one hundred unfortu- 
nate men because they did the duty set them, that is as 
bad as Elisha and the two she-bears; and that is saying a 
great deal. I was ashamed to read the other day in a ser- 
mon by Canon Liddon, one of the lights of the English 
Church, how he went out of the way to quote this bare 
falsehood, and declared that sometimes the course of nature 
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was violated, in order that God might bring in retribution 
which could not otherwise come. In this day, for a leader 
and a guide to speak in that way is shameful. Pass it by. 
Do not defile these priceless relics of a great man’s life, 
which one almost as great turned into noble prophetic 
poetry. And do not degrade the story of Elisha by the 
fable of the forty-two children eaten by two she-bears, just 
because they said he had a bald head. I am ashamed to 
say that in our own little Sunday-school books, when first I 
came here, a question of this sort existed: ‘“ What did Eli- 
jah do to the boys who said he hada bald head?” “He 
cursed them in the name of God.” (He ought to have 
been ashamed to use bad language.) “ Well, what hap- 
pened after that?” ‘There came two she-bears out of the 
woods, and ate. forty-two of them.” Imagine such a story 
as that passing for gospel! And now, dear friends, am I 
ridiculing the inspiration of Israel? No, I am vindicat- 
ing it. Put aside these few stupid and hateful passages, 
that seem to be put in because the writer thought he would 
like to have his little say go down with the great eternal 
words to posterity. If you think I am irreverent because I 
do not care a pin for irreverent and vulgar things, then I 
cannot teach you a word. If you could prove to me that 
Elijah did this, his ideal is hopelessly lowered to me. But 
if you could prove that the eternal God, the all-just, all- 
merciful, deliberately altered his beautiful, natural law to 
help Elijah to do it, then I am ashamed of the Eternal. We 
worship at a different shrine. We worship, we adore, we 
kneel before the infinite God, who pours out to all worlds 
his equal favors, blessing all souls with equal love. And 
you, teacher of men to-day, do you dare to stand in God’s 
name, and teach such nonsense as this story for God’s truth? 
Friends, you must decide. How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the eternal truth, justice, love, be God, follow 
him. But if this nonsense be God, then .follow it. Do 
you not see that you are injuring shamefully the moral 
sense of your children by teaching them that these stories 
are good and true? But you say, “What do you do?” 
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I have them all explained in Sunday-school. When we 
meet a beautiful divine word, that the Eternal sent to light 
Israelitish men, we clap our hands for joy. But when 
we read a third-rate little nursery tale, we say it is a third- 
rate little nursery tale,— that is all. If somebody that calls 
himself God comes to you, and says to you, “Give me your 
moral sense, and I will tread on it with my heel,” are you 
going to submit? By keen discernment of things that 
differ, Israel arrived at her light. Hosea criticised the 
cruelty which was really mingled with Elijah’s great work. 
He said it was wrong. He did not say that Elijah’s whole 
work was wrong. As a whole, it was beautiful. It was a 
part of the great advance toward the better. But, of cer- 
tain things, Hosea said that they were wrong; and that was 
the end of it. Why, the sweet Master of us all had this 
same question put to him, as he was going through a village 
of the Samaritans. They would not receive Jesus, because 
his face was as if he were going toward Jerusalem; and Je- 
rusalem they hated. The disciples were indignant, and 
asked, “ Shall we not call fire from heaven, as Elijah did ?” 
But what did Jesus say? He said, in effect: “Do you 
know that Elijah did a very wicked thing, if he did that? 
and do you ask me to do another? Why, I thought that 
you knew that I came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them!” So they quietly went to another village. 

I had earried my history of Elijah and Elisha as far.as the 
overthrow of the dynasty of the house of Omri, of Ahab 
and Jehoram, his son. If you endeavor to read the life of 
Elisha, you will find that it is very much mixed up, be- 
cause, in reality, the compiler of the Book of Kings appears 
to have had little fragmentary hints which he himself did 
not know how to put together. Most of the stories, always 
excepting the one I have quoted, are very characteristic ; 
and many are full of beauty. There is just one guide to this 
mixture. If you find that the king is opposed to Elisha, 
then you have got the house of Omri,— that is, Jehoram ; but, 
if the king is a friend of Elisha, you have got the house of 
Jehu. These accounts are mixed up without the least 
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chronological order. You must separate and sort them 
with the help of this hypothesis. Elisha was the friend and 
the prophet of the house of Jehu. Jehu, Jehoahaz, Joash, 
all reverenced him as the author of their dynasty. The 
house of Ahab, and Jehoram, the son of Ahab, hated Elisha, 
and feared him. One of the grandest of the scenes that you 
must grasp, if you would understand how these old prophets 
worked, and what they actually were to the living Israel, is 
when Samaria was besieged. It is plain that the king 
wishes to yield; while Elisha steadfastly keeps up the heart 
and courage of the people, and bids them resist to the 
death. As the king was passing by on the wall, two 
women called on him to judge. about a poor little child that 
they had eaten together. And the king said, “ God do so 
and more also to me, if Elisha’s head shall be on his body 
to-day.” So he sent a messenger to summon Elisha. He 
came, and said: ‘“*Hear the word of the Lord. To-morrow, 
about this time, flour shall be sold for a shekel a bushel in 
the gate of Samaria.” Now, a lord on whose hand the 
king leaned said, “If God should make windows in heaven, 
might this thing be?” And Elisha said, “Thou shalt see 
it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not eat thereof.” Now, 
it happened that there were four poor lepers in the be- 
sieged city, who, as lepers, were kept away from the rest of 
the people. When they came to the last extremity and 
there was nothing left for them to eat, they said to each 
other: “ Let us go to the camp of the Syrians. They can 
but kill us, and we shall die here.” So those four lepers 
left the famine-stricken city. To their astonishment, they 
found the camp of the Syrians empty ; for the Syrians had 
heard a rumor of a hostile force threatening their own land, 
and they left in such haste that they could carry none of 
their stores with them. So the word of Elisha came true to 
the letter. The abundant stores of the Syrians gave sudden 
plenty to the famine-stricken Samaria. The-famished peo- 
ple rushed madly forth at the news; and it fell out that, in 
the fierce rush through the gate, the people rushed over the 
body of the very lord who had spoken to Elisha, and 
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trampled him to death. A strange, weird coincidence, that 
men remembered long. On the other hand, if you want to 
know what Elisha was to the house of Jehu, then you must 
see the old man on his death-bed. Jehu, the man who be- 
lieved in him, heart and soul, is dead; and his son is dead; 
aud now his grandson, a brave young man, is on the throne, 
and he is going to do great deeds for Israel, too. He goes 
to see Elisha, who had fallen sick “of the sickness whereof 
he died’’; and the king said, ““O my father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” For the 
young king thought what Elisha had been to Israel, a sure 
support and stay in the hour of the bitterest peril. He 
wept to think that Israel’s best champion was about to 
leave them forever. But the dying Elisha roused his 
patriot heart to one more effort, and he said, “ Take bow 
and arrows, and open the window eastward.” ‘Then Elisha 
put his two trembling hands, one on the right hand and the 
other on the left hand of the king; and he said, “ Shoot.” 
And he shot. And Elisha said, “The arrow of the Lord’s 
deliverance, the arrow of deliverance from Syria!” And 
Elisha said, “ Now take the arrows, and with them strike 
the ground.” So the king smote thrice, and stayed. Then 
Elisha, in one dying burst of patriot wrath, said, “ Thou 
shouldst have smitten five or six times: now, thou shalt beat 
Syria but thrice!”’ Thus dies one of the great characters 
of the world,— not so great as his master, but still wearing 
bravely Elijah’s mantle which fell from him. 

Here we have, with a sigh, to part company with the 
Northern inspiration which has given us so many grand, 
heroic portraits of men of God. Look at the gallery,— Jacob, 
Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Samuel, Saul, Elijah, and Elisha. 
When Elisha dies, that is the end of the portrait gallery of 
Northern Israel. 

_ Elijah and Elisha builded better than they knew, for 
after the hard days of Jehu and his son came a period of 
prosperity to Northern Israel. The reigns of Joash and 
Jeroboam the second were prosperous and happy, and 
proved the blossoming time for Northern literature. Re- 
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member always that in the Book of Kings we are in the 
hands of a prophetic writer of Southern Israel, who hated 
Bethel and loathed its ritual; for there Jehovah was wor- 
shipped under the form of a young bull. This is what is 
meant by each king “doing evil in the sight of the Lord, 
following the sin of Jeroboam, son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin.” Elijah and Elisha tolerated this worship, 
which was very ancient. In their days, the deadly issue 
was between Jehovah and Baal, not between a higher and a 
lower form of Jehovah’s worship. Just so, in the Middle 
Ages, the rulers of the Church felt that the people were so 
ignorant as to need local images and shrines, and thought 
that it was best to leave their ignorant worship alone. 
Often, then, our Southern prophet does not tell us what we 
want to know. - Joash was a powerful, victorious king. 
Jeroboam was a strong man, and gave peace to Israel many 
years. This is an era sacred to the scholar, because it was 
just this half-century of golden peace and leisure and pros- 
perity that gave us the writings of Northern Israel. Prob- 
ably, if it had not been for that last series of triumphs, we 
should never have had from a Northern writer one word 
about Joseph, Moses, Gideon, Elijah, and Elisha. For it is 
at this epoch that these great records were written by name- 
less hands.- 

But, now, Southern Israel has quietly gone along develop- 
ing in her way, but has had no great authoritative voice to 
speak for her. But now comes an entirely new era in 
prophecy. We meet the prophets that wrote. We have 
hitherto dealt with prophets that speak and act. The mo- 
ment that you have a prophet that writes, that moment you 
have one who meditates on what he writes. He has to have 
the inspiration, but he can meditate upon and correct his 
inspiration. The old inspired spokesmen uttered every- 
thing, feeling that it was all the word of God; but we who 
come after them see that, while some of it certainly was, 
some of it as certainly was not. The prophet who spoke 
had no opportunities of meditating upon his own inspira- 
tions. Therefore, he could not separate the temporal from the 
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eternal in his word. He had no chance of distinguishing 
his own temperament and his own anger, passion, and indig- 
nation from the word of the Lord. But now, when the 
prophet writes, then he must think of what he has written. 
I suppose that all writers know that the true way to write 
is this: When the subject pours into you so that it is the 
greatest joy in the world to write it, then write on. Let the 
sheets fly all over the floor; and then pick them up and read 
them over quietly and carefully, and keep everything your 
mature judgment says is good, and deliberately scratch out 
everything that your mature judgment says is poor or un- 
worthy. And so you see that, when you have aun Israelitish 
prophet that writes, all the old, wild license becomes tem- 
pered by judgment. The ecstatic outpouring has some 
sense of restraint, and has guidance behind it. Certainly, 
the restraining power may be of such force in a highly ecul- 
tured generation that it may check and clog the inspiration. 
Nevertheless, in order to create the masterpieces of all time, 
you must have both. In the eighth century before Christ, 
a grand array of writers in the Southern kingdom suddenly 
appeared. The Southern kingdom had the priceless blessing 
of having a dynasty that lived. The name of their great 
hero, David, was so deeply rooted in the affections of men 
that again and again, when, perhaps, some foolish king was 
killed by his servants, no successor was even thought of, 
save a son of the house of David. This gave a stability to 
Judah that Northern Israel never had. It is in Judah that 
Amos appears. He is a shepherd of Tekoa, whom the 
Lord took out of his sheepfolds, and said, ‘Go and prophesy 
against Israel!” and he took his lifé in his hands and went 
to Bethel. For the first time you see the religious reformers 
inside of Jehovah's worship. Amos prophesies against 
Bethel because there is a calf in the shrine, and it is but a 
calf, and man made it, and not God. The prophetic idea of 
God has risen. Amos says that Jehovah is not God of 
Israel alone. Jehovah is he that made the heavens, that 
rules in all the earth, and does good and is just to all the 
world. That is, he asks no longer, “Is there no God in 
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Israel?” but “ What does the Lord of all the earth desire?” 
Jehovah will punish Edom, because they were unkind to the 
poor captives. Jehovah will punish Moab, because he 
burned the bones of the king of Edom into lime. It was 
a brutal thing to do. Jehovah will punish Judah, because 
they have despised that higher light which Jehovah gave to 
them. The lower idea of Jehovah meets the higher in the 
persons of Amos and Amaziah, priest of Bethel. 

Of course, you must not expect everything to be done in 
a day.. Amos, in his vision; sees Jehovah standing on the 
wall of Jerusalem with a plummet in his hand. To him, 
Jehovah still appears in the form of a man; but the quali- 
ties of Jehovah are now divine. Here, then, we have the 
first clean word of pure out-and-out monotheism. The 
prophets of the eighth century in Judah most distinctly 
believed in one Eternal. That sun has begun to shine 
which since has shone around the world. And so that little 
precious Book of Amos, which I am afraid so few read, con- 
tains, perhaps, the first distinct word of our creed which we 
have inherited down from spiritual father to spiritual son. 

One more word of Amos. Saith Jehovah, “Is there a 
thing that I do, but I tell it to my servants the prophets?” 
That is the key-note of the prophecy of Israel. When 
Jehovah is going to do a thing, the first one that under- 
stands it is going to be, is his prophet. When the Eternal 
wills a higher progress to man, then Jehovah touches the 
forehead of the prophet of the hour with his hand, and the 
man sees it; and so Amos felt that the God of earth and 
heaven had summoned him to call the people to a higher, 
purer, nobler justice and more spiritual worship. I accept 
him as one of the preachers in our pulpit; and I feel that 
there is a distinct-succession from that time to this,—an 
apostolic succession of minds,—and that holy hands have 
grasped holy hands through all these centuries around this 
central truth. Of all the countries of the world, a country 
like America needs to feel this historic sense of a great 
common life, lived by all true souls throughout the ages. 
Only thus can we unite ourselves to the sacred struggles 
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of these Hebrew seers, and clasp hands with them across 
twice a thousand years. Only thus can we still hear their 
voices across the ocean of time saying to us, “Be true! 
True to Jehovah, true to the Eternal, who is the same yes- 


terday, to-day, and forever!” 
S. R. CALTHROP. 


A TALK ABOUT NOVELS. 


What is the right definition of “a novel”? We use all 
the terms of narrative prose fiction, especially the terms 
“romance” and “novel,” in a very uncertain fashion, and 
are likely to continue so to use them; for to define them 
accurately is no easy matter. ‘The novel,” says Webster, 
“is a fictitious tale or narrative in prose, intended to exhibit 
the operation of the passions, and particularly of love”; 
and “the romance differs from the novel, as it treats of 
actions and adventures of an unusual and wonderful charac- 
ter,— that is, according to the Welsh signification, it vaults 
or soars beyond the limits of fact and real life and often of 
probability.” With the former definition, we are expected 
to cover such diverse productions as, for instance, Miss Bur- 
ney’s Hvelina, Kingsley’s Hypatia, George Eliot’s Middle- 
march, Ebers’ Eyyptian Princess, Scott's Ivanhoe, and 
James’ The Portrait of a Lady; and, with the second, The 
Mysteries of Udolpho and— for Hawthorne expressly calls 
himself a romancer — The House of the Seven Gables. 

But the truth is that it is not etymology which determines 
the meaning of words. Ideas always have been and always 
will be independent of their signs. We use the expression 
“to clothe one’s thought in words” commonly enough; but, 
if we would remember that words aétually are only the 
clothes of thought, and that ideas, like small boys, grow 
without regard to the size of their jackets, we would be, on 
the one hand, a little more careful how we measured other 
people’s ideas by our word-garments, and, on the other, a 
little less impatient of misunderstanding. 

Something less than a century and a half ago, a new idea 
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made its appearance; and its small limbs were thereupon 
encased in the word-jacket “novel.” But it has grown since 
then, grown with marvellous rapidity ; and its jacket, which, 
in this respect does not resemble the small boy’s, has 
stretched with it, until its present measurements are very 
unlike those of a hundred and fifty years ago. If any one 
wishes proof of this, let him read, first, Clarissa Harlowe, 
and then, if life be not quite extinct, James’ The Portrait 
of a Lady. ‘The word novel has represented one thing in 
the past, and represents a quite different thing at present ; 
and the question now is, What are the capabilities of the 
idea for which it stands, and what shall we strive to make 
it represent in the future? For the subject is of immense 
importance. That the novel is one of the most decided 
factors as well as sensitive indicators of that indefinite arti- 
cle, about which we are so fond of talking, our present civ- 
ilization, few will deny. ‘The love of fiction, of something 
imagined, is as old as man; and to-day, when we have quite 
disposed of the fairies and ogres, and whole detachments of 
the remaining ghosts are being bowled over daily, the love 
of it is as strong as ever. And I believe that the explana- 
tion of this lies in great measure in the human instinct for 
more life, fuller life. The healthy, intelligent nature is 
always seeking, since it cannot lengthen life, to widen it; 
and the curiosity, sometimes reverent, sometimes irreverent, 
which accompanies increased knowledge, adds to this. Men 
and women, the least reserved as well as the most reserved, 
are shut in by moats well-nigh impassable to their fellow- 
creatures; and friendship is but the more or less successful 
bridging over of these moats. Now and then in the world’s 
history, two men or two women, or a man and a woman, 
build the bridges of such stout materials of sympathy and 
understanding that they may be crossed and recrossed at 
will. But these most blessed of mortals are the elect few. 
Most of us feel the narrowness and isolation of our crowded 
lives, whether we realize it or not; and I think that in the 
instinctive desire to get outside of our boundaries and into 
the lives of others lies one of the chief explanations of the 
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love of fiction. We are so curiously like as well as unlike 
everybody else that we go about involuntarily, and often 
unconsciously, comparing and contrasting and widening our 
horizon lines by the aid of other people’s experiences. 

But, wherever the explanation lies, the love of fiction and 
the power of fiction are facts, and facts of so much impor- 
tance that the subject of the lines upon which the novel 
is developing has become one of great interest. Shall a 
novel be written with this object, or with that object, or 
shall it be written with no object whatever? Ought it to 
teach a lesson, or is a novelist’s sole duty to amuse? Shall 
it be moral and incidentally artistic, or shall it be artistic 
and incidentally moral? At one extreme stands the French 
realistic school and its friends waving aloft its banner of 
* Art for art’s sake,” and at the other stand the admirers of 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen; and between the two we 
find represented every shade of opinion, and among others 
this,— that art is the re-creation of the beautiful, and that 
the beautiful and the moral are branches of the same stem. 

Henry James, in his charming article upon “ Ivan Turgué- 
nief,” in the Atlantic for January, 1884, says of the first class, 
the modern French school: “It would have been late in the 
day to propose among them any discussion of the relation 
of art to morality, any question as to the degree in which a 
novel might or might not concern itself with the teaching 
of a lesson. They had settled these preliminaries long ago, 
and it would have been primitive and incongruous to recur 
to them. The conviction that held them together was the 
conviction that art and morality are two perfectly different 
things, and that the former has no more to do with the latter 
than it has with astronomy or embryology. The only duty 
of a novel was to be well written, that merit included every 
other of which it was capable.” To balance this quotation, 
here is one from Sidney Lanier, in his Zhe English Novel, 
and the Principle of its Development, “ He who has not yet 
perceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty are conver- 
gent lines which run back into a common ideal origin, and 
who, therefore, is not afire with moral beauty just as with 
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artistic beauty,—he, in short, who has not come to that 
stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the beauty of 
holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one thing, burn as 
one fire, shine as one light, within him, is not yet the great 
artist.” 

One of the chief stumbling-blocks to some of us in this dis- 
cussion is, I think, that ancient and time-honored one in all 
discussions,— indefiniteness in the terms employed. What do 
we mean when we speak of a novel as natural or unnatural, 
as moral, as artistic? What do we mean by realism, ideal- 
ism? By natural, do we mean that the personages of a 
story are so delightfully commonplace that they are almost 
precisely like people we know, or do we mean that they are 
the creation of a deep knowledge of humanity? Do we 
mean by unnatural that we never met men and women quite 
like them, or do we mean that they are inconsistent with 
themselves? Do we mean by moral, as applied to novels, 
stupid, or do we mean concerning right and wrong conduct? 
By artistic, coldly analytic, or well proportioned, well com- 
posed? By realism, do we mean the collecting of details, gen- 
erally of unpleasant details, or do we mean faithfulness to 
reality? And, lastly, do we mean by tdealism untruth, or 
the power of the imagination to create possible beauty? If 
the latter set of definitions is allowed, can we not have a 
natural, moral, artistic, realistic, and idealistic novel all be- 
tween the same covers? Such a novel would most as- 
suredly be didactic, just because it would be true. If we 
look the words in the face, we cannot get away from that. 
But it would be so not as the sermon or the essay is didac- 
tic, but as life itself is didactic. It will not say, “If you 
mix yellow and blue, you will get a green”: it will mix the 
yellow and blue before your eyes, and show you what they 
make. The man who is ruining himself mentally and phys- 
ically by excess does not usually go about saying, “See what 
a fool I am!” The woman whose only interest lies in the 
demands of fashion and society is not in the habit of calling 
our attention to how little she is making of her life. Yet 
there they are, and there is the lesson of their lives; and you 
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cannot help seeing it, even if you meet them when you 
are only in search of amusement. The teaching of such a 
novel as Romola is not something tacked on, it is in the very 
nature of the book. A story teaches the truth just in pro- 
portion to its faithfulness to nature; and if it be unfaithful 
to nature, it cannot be made to do so by direct preaching on 
the part of the author. Though he sprinkle every page with 
the truisms of morality, if he portrays life from a false stand- 
point, he has failed to write a moral novel. No amount of 
truisms will compensate for the lack of truth. As Trollope, 
in his delightful Autobiography, says, comparing poetry and 
prose: “By either, false sentiments may be fostered, false 
notions of humanity may be engendered, false honor, false 
love, false worship, may be created; by either, vice instead of 
virtue may be taught. But by each equally may true honor, 
true love, true worship, and true humanity be inculeated ; and 
that will be the greatest teacher who will spread such truth 
the widest.” 

There are two ways in which a novel, outside of artistic, 
in the sense of constructive, considerations, may fail of reach- 
ing greatness. It may fail through ignorance or wilful per- 
version of the laws which regulate human action, or it may 
fail through an unspiritual understanding of these laws. If 
all novels deserving to be ranked in the first division could 
be heaped together and set on fire, we might dispense for a 
time with the services of the sun. If those deserving to be 
placed in the second division were similarly treated, they 
would make but a small pile in proportion; yet, were I 
offered my choice to which I would apply the match, I 
should select the latter. I do not believe it would be very 
difficult for a man or woman with intelligence only slightly 
above the average to write a poor novel, but it is certainly 
one of the most difficult things in the world to write a great 
one. For to accomplish the latter requires the keenest 
insight into the most intricate of human laws,— those regu- 
lating the interaction of men and women,—a spiritual com- 
prehension of these laws, and a faithful adherence to them. 
It is there that the numberless second-rate, third-rate, fourth- 
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rate, and no-rate-at-all novels fail. They fail because, while 
many a writer possesses humor, pathos, it may be descrip- 
tive and dramatic power, that wide and deep comprehension 
of human nature in the small and in the large, which is nec- 
essary in the creation and control of fictitious character, is 
one of the rarest of all endowments. 

Of course, I am not referring at all to the short and unpre- 
tentious stories, or, as one might call them, extended anec- 
dotes, which are rather the fashion nowadays, and which 
resemble the novel proper much as a light and graceful 
sloop resembles an ocean steamer. Many of these are 
charming; but in a goodly portion of them “the bed is 
shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, and the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 

We might in the face of etymology divide fiction into two 
parts, false fiction and true fiction. Of the former, I would 
only say that, though the greater part of it is very bad 
indeed, a portion of it is very good in its way. It is useful 
as the comic opera is useful, and stands in much the same 
relation to the highest development of the novel as the 
comic opera does to the Shaksperian drama. It affords the 
most perfect intellectual rest ever yet discovered; for, as 
far as any benefit to be derived from it is concerned, I 
should rank it considerably below billiards and whist. 

But our concern is with what I have called true fiction 
alone; fiction, that is, which is only fact extended, fact 
developed. Is it absurd to say that in the fact of the stone 
quarry lies the fiction of the cathedral, in the fact of the 
color-box lies the fiction of the picture? If you do not obey 
the law of the stone, you will make a bad cathedral; if you 
do not understand the mysterious nature of color, you will 
make a bad picture. Fiction must be carried out on the 
lines of fact, or it will be a useless and dead thing. 

A novel might be likened to a game of chess. Under 
all circumstances, the pieces can only be maved according 
to their nature, the bishop diagonally, the castle in a straight 
line. Now in the course of your game, it may become con- 
venient for you to have your bishop on a certain square. 
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If he can reach it diagonally, well and good; but if he can- 
not, and you therefore move him thither in a straight line, 
you may bring about a more pleasing combination, but you 
have ceased to play chess. If, however, you are obedient 
to the laws which regulate the movements of the pieces, 
you may play the game a thousand ways. Within certain 
limits, you are free, so free that you may bring about totally 
different combinations every time you sit down at the board. 
In an infinitely more complex fashion, this is true of a novel. 
The author has the great advantage of inventing his own 
pieces. He may select them, as he pleases, from the store- 
house of his imagination, and he may endow them with what 
qualities and capabilities he chooses,— the range here is almost 
without limit, and stretches all the way from a Dorothea 
Brooke to a Becky Sharp; from an Esmond toa Grandcourt. 
But after he begins his game, after he has grouped his invented 
pieces on their appointed squares, he has only the freedom 
of a chess-player. And if he forgets this, if his mind is so 
set upon certain effective combinations, that to accomplish 
them he is untrue to the nature of the personages of his 
story,— that is, if he constructs his plot outside of their char- 
acters,— he may amuse, but he will not write a great novel. 
The immortal Becky is an example of this perfect consis- 
tency in word and action which constitutes real “natu- 
ralness.” : 

_ But is there not a certain danger in this very naturalism ? 
Not in the naturalism itself, I think, but in an unimaginative 
employment of it. ‘Give a word, like a dog, a bad name, ~ 
and you hang it,” says some one; and the word “natural- 
istic” is beginning to add to its proper meaning of fidelity 
to nature the spurious meaning of fidelity to nature after 
the manner of Emile Zola. As I said before, a novel may 
fail of reaching greatness, not only through ignorance of 
the laws governing human conduct, but through an un- 
spiritual understanding of those laws, through a failure to 
pluck out the heart of their mystery. A man may write 
an accurate treatise upon crystallization, and may never 
have caught a glimpse of the inner meaning of the marvel. 
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The trouble with the writers of the French naturalistic 
school is not that they do not paint admirably what they see, 
the trouble lies in the eyes with which they look on life. 
There are certain truths concerning man and his relation 
to life which the novelist can ignore with no more safety 
than a portrait-painter can ignore the truths that a man has 
one nose, one mouth, and two eyes. If he persists in ignor- 
ing them, his work is an absolute failure. These are such 
truths as that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap”; that there is a power in all things which “makes 
for righteousness”; that beauty, purity, sweetness, holiness, 
are facts, not names; that virtue is health, vice, disease,— 
very old-truths, but as vigorous as ever. It is the recogni- 
tion of these which makes a novel moral, the refusal to 
recognize them which makes it immoral. The spirit in 
which a novelist depicts life is of vastly more consequence 
than the phases of life which he chooses to depict. But of 
one thing we may be sure,—that a writer who sees the 
immovable truths underlying all the entanglement of human 
conduct, who is in himself conscious of the eternal same- 
ness of the good, the beautiful, and the true, will never 
choose to dwell upon vice and crime for their own sake. 
Nor do I see how any such choice can appeal to art for 
protection.. The goddess will send down fire upon no such 
altars. When such a man as Octave Feuillet, for instance, 
expends his remarkable powers in the representation of 
deformed and diseased humanity, it is, to me, as if a painter 
with wonderful anatomical knowledge and force of execu- 
tion should elect to paint nothing but physical deformity, 
and that, not for the sake of contrast, but for the sake of 
the deformity itself. He will find models without difficulty, 
but he is false to his art, which is a reaching-up toward 
beauty, not down toward ugliness; and, as an artist, he is 
a failure, and worse than a failure. And this is equally true 
of moral deformity in all departments of art. As Lanier 
has said of a statue of exquisite workmanship: “If the lip 
have a certain fulness which hints of the flesh, if the brow 
be insincere, if in the minutest particular the physical 
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beauty suggest a moral ugliness, that sculptor, unless he be 
portraying a moral ugliness for a moral purpose, may as well 
give over his marble for paving-stones. Time, whose judg- 
ments are inexorably moral, will not accept his work.” 

Of course, I do not mean that a novel should only con- 
cern itself with good people. It is to concern itself with 
nature; and “nature hath meal and bran, contempt and 
grace.” “The thread of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together.” But the novelist should never 
forget that ugliness is negative, unnatural; that beauty is 
positive, natural. As he who possessed in fullest measure 
what we call the artistic nature, said,— 


“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


But though I believe a novel should most assuredly be 
written in a moral spirit, I do not say that it may not be 
injurious to it to be written with a distinct moral object, 
as a special plea, for instance, for the abolition of some 
particular political or social abuse. On the contrary, I 
think that, for two reasons, it almost invariably is injurious: 
first, because the vehicle, as Trollope calls the plot, is apt, 
in such a case, to travel its own road instead of being guided 
by its passengers; and, secondly, because a novel which 
fastens itself upon what is of to-day and will soon be of 
yesterday, instead of concerning itself with that which is for 
all time, will most assuredly be dragged back into the past 
with the special subject of which it treats. It is undoubtedly 
true that fiction has accomplished a vast deal of good in 
this way, but that is not the point. The point is what it 
is that goes to the making of a great novel. 

Now there goes to the making of a great novel much that 
is quite independent of its morality, of the spirit, that is, 
in which it portrays life. A great deal depends in a novel, 
as in a picture, upon its being well proportioned, upon its 
parts being subservient to the whole,—in short, upon its 
artistic construction. It is here that the French take the 
lead. They never sin against art in this sense, they never 
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finish a story before they reach the last page. And they 
therefore produce, what is of prime importance, dramatic 
effect. The novel has this advantage over the drama, it 
is not hampered with scenic requirements. The novelist 
may with a stroke of his pen shift his scene, without rattle 
of pulleys or flapping of canvas; if he can wield that little 
instrument effectively, he can make us hear thunder and 
see lightning, which puts the stage imitations to scorn. 
But the drama has more power, because we stand face to 
face with the characters; there are no glimpses of the 
author’s personality to disillusion us. In this respect, the 
novel, I believe, gains by imitating the drama. The more 
the novelist keeps off from his elastic stage, the better. 

It is a pity that George Eliot intersperses the action of 
her stories with so much philosophic soliloquy, it is a pity 
that Thackeray pauses at intervals to inform us that there 
are really no such persons as those about whom he has just 
been telling us. 

And, lastly, it does not seem to me that a novelist is doing 
his best work, if he understands by fidelity to nature fidelity 
only to the special types of nature with which he comes 
in personal contact. If he is afraid to trust his imagination, 
to create, to idealize, he is at best but a clever copyist. But 
how can the natural and the ideal be combined? How did 
the unknown chisel sculpture the Apollo Belvedere? If the 
artist cannot reach out from the actual to the possible, we 
shall have to turn our backs upon the so-called Venus of 
Milo. She is ideal in her beauty, but she is quite natural. 
If the sculptor gives to his statue three eyes, he has gone 
away from nature; he has created what is abnormal, not an 
idealization, but an absurdity. But, if he carves for us 
a face of exquisite yet human loveliness, the like of which 
we have never seen, let us be glad that he can see with the 
eyes of his mind as well as with those of his body. If the 
novelist places among his dramatis persone a being of super- 
human, or rather — for “superhuman” is a doubtful word 
—unhuman qualities, he also has created an absurdity. 
But if, by the aid of his insight or imagination, whichever 
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you will, he creates for us a character more upright and 
loving than we have ever known, let us be glad that he also 
has realized the possible of our nature, and be thankful for 
the inspiration of this ideal man or woman. It is a postu- 
late in geometry that a terminated straight line may be 
produced to any length in a straight line. ‘This should also 
be a postulate in the creation of idealized fictitious char- 
acter; Dinah Morris illustrates its fulfilment, Little Nell 
its unfulfilment. To borrow yet another illustration from 
the constantly suggestive domain of painting, many of the 
best novels nowadays are like pictures of still life, wonder- 
fully clever reproductions, but nothing more. Do we not 
suffer at present from a sort. of worship of commonplace- 
ness, a dread of anything off the level? ‘There is too much 
photography, not enough creation. The great novelist must 
also, I believe, be a poet; that is, must possess the poetic 
insight, not of necessity be able to write a poem. 

And when there comes into the world the ideal novelist, 
who shall unite the creative power of Dickens, the wisdom 
of George Eliot, the richness of Scott, the keenness of 
Thackeray, the dramatic force of Hardy, the delicacy of 
Hawthorne, the occasional brilliancy of James, the humor, 
unsparing yet sympathetic, of Howells, and so on ad in- 
finitum, the world will give up inquiring into the object of 
a novel. It will be its own object; it will be, like beauty, 


“its own excuse for being.” 
Averic STANDISH FRANCIS. 
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THE IMPIETY OF THEOLOGY. 


So eccentric a juxtaposition as impiety and theology calls, 
at the start, for a definition of the sense in which the words 
are used. By theology (we quote from the statement of 
Cardinal Newman *), “I simply mean the service of God, or 
the truths we know about God put into system, just as we 
have a science of the stars, and call it astronomy; or of the 
crust of the earth, and call it geology. For instance, I mean 
—for this is the main point — that as in the human frame 
there is a living principle acting upon it and through it by 
means of volition, so behind the veil of the visible uni- 
verse there is an invisible, intelligent Being acting in it 
and through it as and when he will.” 

By the impiety of theology, we mean the tendency of it to 
drift into unscientific or unwarranted accounts of the truths 
which are known of the Deity, just as astronomy degenerates 
into astrology, or as geology might into foolish tales of sub- 
terranean genii and magic substances. 

Theology means the outcome of the disposition to connect 
and translate the facts of existence into concrete forms of 
thought and expression, to personify the manifestation of the 
essential Being. The impiety of theology is shown in the 
degeneration of this disposition, so that the facts are disre- 
garded, and childish or mercenary fancy usurps the func- 
tions of serious and sincere imagination. Or it may be 
stated thus: Theology is the attempt to represent the sug- 
gestions of the universe as to a conscious, immanent, and reg- 
nant life in verbal language and sacred symbol. The im- 
piety of theology is the employment of creed or symbol 
without due reference to the truths they ought to set forth. 
Indeed, we may question whether ‘the theological spirit is 
not responsible for the impiety developed by its existence ; 
whether it be not the initial or incipient stage of intellectual 
aberration concerning divine ideas. 

Max Miller says that “every myth and legend was at first 
an intelligible utterance of an intelligible thought.” The 


* Characteristics, p. 112. 
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intelligible utterance gradually became obscured through the 
continued popular use of metaphor, until metaphor was re- 
garded as history, and history as revelation. He gives us as 
illustration the story of Phoebus and Daphne. At first, men 
said the dawn flees from the rising sun. The words used 
were then personified, became proper names, and, after a 
long lapse of time, they stood for two historic beings,—a 
celebrated youth and maiden, no longer generally associated 
with the dawn and the rising sun. Thus, theology is pictorial 
philosophy, and, in its final stage, philosophical caricature. 
Therefore is it that the intellect has always been prone to 
assume a critical or belligerent attitude to religion after it 
has lost theological self-consciousness. It rebels against the 
distortion and petrifaction of its imaginative efforts. 

First, man thinks freely, naturally; then, he dramatizes 
his thought; then, theologizes it; and, finally, becomes again 
rationalistic, and often in addition, iconoclastic. 

In reviewing the course of history, this truth is borne in 
upon us: Nemesis, in the shape of the reformer and critic, 
is sure to appear whenever there are minds sufficiently self 
reliant and intelligent. It matters not how complete or ven- 
erable the ecclesiastical organizations may become, or how 
popular or political the church may be, the hour always 
strikes when what the priest has said in secret is heard upon 
the housetops. 

There surely never was a religion more fully intrenched 
behind organization, custom, law, and popular support, than 
that of the ancient Egyptians. A stranger in any one of 
their cities, says Rawlinson,* in substance, might have been 
pardoned had he inferred that their chief business in life was 
the observance of the duties of churchmanship. In each 
city and town, one or more grand structures upreared them- 
selves above the rest, the buildings enriched with all that 
Egyptian art could supply of painted and sculptured deco- 
ration, dedicated to the honor and bearing the name of some 
divinity or divinities of the place. A perpetual ceremonial 
of the richest kind went on within the temple walls; scores 


* Religions of the Ancient World. 
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of priests, with shaven heads, and clean white linen gar- 
ments, crowded the courts and corridors; long processions 
made their way up or down the sphinx avenues; incense 
floated in the air; strains of music resounded without pause ; 
hundreds of victims were sacrificed ; ceremony followed cere- 
mony ; the calendar was crowded with festivals; and a week 
rarely passed without the performance of some special rite. 
These were, indeed, days of unanimous conformity. Here 
was one vast church. Here was a faith so potential that it 
held men with invincible rigor to the moral law, and bore in 
upon human consciousness so assured a faith of the life to 
come that the body was embalmed, and often mighty pyra- 
mids were reared for its reception, in sure and certain hope 
that it would be reanimated after three millenniums. These 
were the idyllic days of the priesthood. The Church was 
lord of the world. Theology was permitted a boundless and 
unpruned growth. The credulity and submission of the 
masses were inexhaustible. But deep within the pillared 
and colonnaded courts was the concealed god Ammon, the 
image of the nameless one. Here was the shrine to which 
esotericism came and confessed its true estimate of the popu- 
lar divinities. For centuries, this national religion toyed 
with the artificial, hamored, employed it. No suspicion in- 
vaded the general mind of the real belief of its better-edu- 
cated fellow-worshippers. But the day came when the con- 
cealed god vanquished all the rest, when the priest’s whis- 
pers were heard above his formal professions. Rationalism 
triumphed (as it always does) at the expense of ecclesias- 
ticism; and the Egyptian gods, as Tiele * says, became, for 
the most part, moral beings, unveiled symbols of righteous- 
ness, truth, and probity. The old mythology in its multi- 
tudinous forms vanished into the background of the past, or 
to the haunts of inaccessible superstitions,—for they were 
explained ! 

The ancient Roman system, in its beginning, was a natural 
and frank idealization of the experience of the people. 
Everything had its celestial mirage. The house, the field, 
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the eras of peace and war, the spring, the harvest, were 
“touched with emotion.” The parallel between the func- 
tions of the gods and the activities of men was so obvious 
that the thoughtful could not but see the one was a reflec- 
tion of the other. Its theology was mundane, but it was 
also legitimate and honest. It commanded respect, if it 
failed to awaken the highest reverence. None could scoff 
at Ceres without reflecting on agriculture, nor on Vulean 
without deriding handicraft, nor on Vesta without deprecia- 
ting domestic virtue. It sustained a superficial, but at the 
same time a simple, happy cultus. But when theologians 
exaggerated and elaborated the popular mythology, when 
naturalism was made to give place to supernaturalism, and 
when supernaturalism was subordinated to ecclesiastical 
polity, then the Roman belief became oppressive, ignorant 
of its meaning and origin, and provocative of secularism. ¢ 

The priests were ridiculous before the critics were scorn- 
ful. Taunt and invective greeted them only when they 
were becoming absurd and hypocritical The augurs 
laughed among themselves, before Lucian made merry with 
. their gods. It was only when their craft stooped to the 
erossest artifices for stimulating superstition — such as pre- 
senting heads of onions and poppies in a storm, that the 
Lord of heaven might launch his lightnings at them rather 
than at the heads of men — that the philosophical class broke 
out into sarcastic infidelity. 

The riot of the imagination and the impositions of priest- 
craft did for the Church what luxury accomplished for the 
State, so that when Christianity, crude, plebeian, fanatical, 
but sincere and inspired, antagonized it,— although its in- 
terests were interwoven with those of the State, and impiety 
to the gods was treason; although it could and did com- 
mand all the terrors of persecution,— yet, when it came 
forth to the light to defend itself, it proved to be so etio- 
lated that it withered even in the dawning light of the new 
faith. 

Not to particularize further, it is enough to say that the 
history of the religious sentiment is the story of a flight 
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from system to system of belief, from idol to idol, from tem- 
ple to temple, with ever the same recoil, exasperation, and 
scorn at having been imposed upon by unworthy and irra- 
tional dogma. A temple once passed is never re-entered ; 
and, though the shrine were before invested with the most 
impressive sublimity, and approached with the deepest rev- 
erence, in the hour of revolt nothing can save it from deri- 
sion and destruction. 

The uniformity of history bears conclusive testimony to 
man’s latent consciousness of inability to represent divine 
things in a form permanently satisfactory to himself. He 
is like an amateur artist trying to paint a portrait of the 
object of his passionate affection. At first, he is delighted 
with his production, because it wears a resemblance of her ; 
but afterward, moved by a more exacting taste and calmer 
judgment, he pronounces it an insipid likeness or a positive 
caricature, and, having destroyed it, tries again with the 
same experience of temporary satisfaction. and permanent 
disgust. 

The theologies, mythologies, and idols of religion, trans- 
formed, heaped up, and cast away, are the pathetic witnesses 
that man has a conception, a feeling, concerning God tran- 
scending all expression. Their restatement or desertion, 
proves his innate appreciation of the highest truth, as surely 
as did their creation. Considerations of affection for the 
traditional and accustomed, superstitious fears, the impor- 
tunity of personal or ecclesiastical interests, only impede, 
they do not finally arrest his quest of more veracious utter- 
ances. The credulous, the interested, the mystagogue, may 
embalm his earlier and repudiated thought, attribute it to 
Heaven, and cover it with sanctity and mystery, but at last 
he recognizes it as his own, and insists on speaking his liv- 
ing, riper convictions. 

This is, indeed, as it should be. It is to his honor that he 
rejects the outgrown symbol, and should be pardoned, if he 
assail it. But the impious care so little for justice to the 
facts on which dogma rests, care so little how the deity of 
their worship be represented, that they fanatically or dog- 
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gedly conserve the obsolete or distorted philosophy, because 
it best serves the interests of hierarchy or church. 

Religion receives her worst wounds in the house of her 
friends, suffers most from her own servants; for they vaunt 
their sectarian theology as an exact science, as teaching too 
sacred for discussion; call it revelation (as it grows obscure) ; 
and insist that inspiration means authorship. Yet. this is 
the very last thing they should do; for no teaching is less 
coherent, less worthy of permanence, or less scientific. And, 
when theology is properly called scientific, it is only in the 
sense art may be called the science of idealizing imitation. 
So theology is the attempt to reproduce these facts of the 
universe which suggest a Deity in popular and inspiring 
hieroglyphic. 

Theology is the proudest of teachings, whereas it should 
be the humblest. It does not, it cannot, say anything well. 
It is a makeshift, an essay. While the theologian is arro- 
gantly vaunting his tenets, the devout rationalist is saying: 
“Tf thou requirest wisdom, I am simple; if thou biddest 
me know thee, Lord, thou art wonderful. Higher than 
heaven’s height, what can I know? Deeper than hell’s pit, 
how can I understand? I will not utter fables in thy name. 
I will not glorify thee by calling good or evil beyond the 
truth.” Or, as Jesus said, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in thy sight.” But 
“the wise and prudent” go on insisting that they know 
all that can be known; and a religion without their fantas- 
tic literature is simply “ natural piety,” by which they mean 
a wild, uncultivated, and useless development of the spirit- 
ual sentiments. The babes, nevertheless, think and pray 
on; and these babes are sometimes theologians, too, but theo- 
logians who have outgrown or escaped the dogmatic and 
sacerdotal spirit, and take theology, as they do poetry or 
prose, for what itis. Thus, James Martineau says: “God 
is neither a being to be classified nor a phenomenon to be 
foreseen. Such procedures of the mind are quite inapplica- 
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ble, except to the finite and transient. And he who goes 
forth upon them may find whatever begins to be, but not 
that which forever is; may rightly dispose of this and that, 
but never meet the All in All.” The only satisfactory func- 
tion of theology is limited’ to saying what God is not, what 
are unworthy expressions concerning him, and what at pres- 
ent seem most like him. It can never say with propriety 
what he is in himself, or how he should be spoken of for- 
ever. ) 

In pressing our indictment against theology, we cannot 
limit ourselves to the old creeds. We must go further, and 
show that the universal tendency is the same wilful spirit, 
obtruding the symbol into the place of the fact it stands 
for, treating revelation as private and complete, and insist- 
ing that God is an historic personage, or, at least, one who is 
so far finite that we can portray him. Even among our- 
selves (although it seems to me we value truth as few sects 
have valued it before us), how many are willing to admit, 
in so many words, that the ascriptions of personality and 
paternity to God are mere adumbrations of our conscious- 
ness of the essential Being? Yet to insist that God is liter- 
ally a person, literally a father, is as puzzling in one way as 
to say God is a trinity in unity is in another. How few 
seem to recognize that the denial of personality may be 
inspired by a deeper, finer insight than its assertion! The 
man who says, ‘God is a person,” fastens on private exist- 
ence as the chief thing in the universe. He says, “God is 
a spirit like myself.” But private existence is not the chief 
thing. The individual is ephemeral, dependent, in compari- 
son with the nation or the race. Hence, a more imposing 
symbol were the genius of a nation or of a civilization, or, 
higher still, of humanity. When we say, God is a person, 
we are trying to run the universal Being into the mould of 
not only finite, but of private experience; whereas, our op- 
ponent, who says that he is not a person, may be trying to 
save the conception of God from degradation. Our right 
to say, God is a person, is conditioned by our willingness to 
admit the purely poetic or symbolic quality of the expres- 
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sion. The moment we dogmatize, that moment we are 
impious; for if we say, God is this, we are saying that he is 
immeasurably less than he is, we are misrepresenting and 
belittling him. But if we say, God seems to us now like 
a person, we need not say how like, or bar. a different or 
better representation to-morrow. Nor need we suspect the 
piety and wisdom of the man who says he must be imper- 
sonal, and is unknowable. 

Then there is the symbol most precious to us,—‘ God 
the Father.” Literalism — that is, unspiritual supernatural- 
ism—may render even this a hindrance to the soul in its ap- 
proach to the Life of being. To save it from an impious use, 
we must constantly remind ourselves that it is but illustra- 
tive, although the best, the most appropriate, for the present. 
Heine confessed that he had outgrown the need of a heay- 
enly Father. Surely, we may come to the same exclamation 
some day, without his bitterness and scorn, and without 
reproach. When one hears his little children praying, “ Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” it seems very fit and beautiful; 
and we are prejudiced in favor of the phrase, for it is com- 
plimentary to us. We know even they, in their simplicity, 
would start and wonder, certainly would not pray as confid- 
ingly and tenderly, if they were taught to say, “* Our School- 
master, who art in heaven,” or even, “ Our Minister.” But 
we are standing by, and they feel nothing inappropriate in 
saying, “Our Father”; yet, now that we have become 
parents, painfully impressed with the shortcomings and lim- 
itations of our office and the infirmity of our deepest affec- 
tion, we feel that the symbol is vitiated. It is not, after 
all, so august a thing to be father or mother as we once 
thought. We transmit far more than we originate. He- 
redity is more influential than parentage. Hence, when 
we pray, “Our Father,” it is because we have nothing bet- 
ter to say. And when the symbol fails not in view of 
its origin, when there is nothing but the romance of pater- 
nity about it, one sometimes feels its inadequacy or even 
its imappropriateness. We recall many such hours,— one 
notably, when a thousand sights and sounds suggestive of 
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God’s tenderness drew the accustomed and filial expression 
to our lips, and when truth loomed up, as from a grave, and 
interdicted it. The bright summer day, ripening into even- 
ing, was about us; the exhilarated holiday company thronged 
the vessel; the fairy land of vacation rest was before us,— 
when some one pointed across the waters toa hill. It was 
Gay Head. All knew the story, and recalled the shiver it 
invoked. How the steamship, at dead of night, went down 
with its shrieking and forsaken crew; how the bodies, not 
only of men and women, but also of little children, came 
floating ashore the next morning, their fair hair all matted 
with sand and weed, and their tender flesh grinding against 
the shore. We began to say, “Our Father, which art in 
heaven,” only to feel choked and confounded. Nay! nay! 
the facts said, not in this, not wholly, not always a father. 
There is no fatherhood in heaven or on earth, nothing of 
this spirit anywhere, but would revolt at doing or permitting 
this. But the glory of God was still about us, and the 
heart could not abandon its reverence and trust. So, if we 
prayed, it was a prayer like this: “I cannot name Thee, I 
cannot conceive what this means, or how thy righteousness 
and tenderness could consent. But I thank thee for the 
voice of the ages, for the revelation of the whole, which bids 
me adore thee amid the wreck and rage of events, and say, 
‘Though thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee!’” 

Such experiences warn us to stand as spectators, watchers 
of God, receiving good and evil, light and darkness, joy and 
sorrow, life and death; and let the facts, or rather the truth 
which the facts manifest, name him; and let it work in us 
such awe, trust, silence, or speech, as it needs must. 

There is, then, reason for even liberals to beware lest the- 
ological symbols should, at their hands, serve a misleading 
and therefore impious use. We need to touch our idols, and 
say aloud, “ They are stone!” lest we forget God. 

Furthermore, the theological mind is not conducive of 
devotion. It has a tendency to hinder piety. Just as a man, 
absorbed in the contemplation of the mystery of his own 
being, is in danger of losing the sense of the joyous, ruddy 
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realities of human life, so the accentuation of the doctrinal 
side of religion tends to blur one’s consciousness of the 
Divine Presence, and chill our devout affections. If we 
force dogmatic theology on the congregation, we numb their 
sense of reverence; and they who came to adore the Eternal 
are beguiled into revolving an intellectual problem. The 
priest becomes a literary specialist, rather than chief spirit- 
ual guide and worshipper. It is a faithful saying of the old 
Scripture: “Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of 
fools: for they consider not that they do evil. Be not rash 
with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter 
anything before God: for God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth: therefore let thy words be few.” 

Atheism is not, for the most part, a revolt against God, 
but against dogmatic theism. It is as natural for the mind 
to adore the Eternal, in some form or other, as to suspect the 
validity of its sentiment. Our spiritual perception waxes 
and wanes. We pray, and cease to pray. We hope and 
fear by turns. It is the polemic which forces a man to take 
sides with his unbelief. It is only when controversy awak- 
ens our combative instincts that we vaunt as our ereed 
what comes to us when the imagination is weakest, and life 
poorest. 

Atheism withers in silence. If man be left unassailed, he 
will sooner or later turn on it. As rare George Dawson put 
it, he will cry: “I don’t always believe you exist, O heavenly 
Father! Yesterday, I had an atheistic mood; to-day, a pan- 
theistic; to-morrow, I hope to have a fit of lowly trust.” 
' As surely as there are facts on which theism can rest, so 
surely will unbelief succumb before them. 

So, then, the obtrusion of theology, especially in its cor- 
rupter forms, is distracting to piety. The priest’s true office 
is to keep men to the state of mind and heart wherein each 
can come to God for himself, not to prejudice and perplex 
with the theories of a learned Jew or of a semi-pagan Chris- 
tian of centuries ago. In other words, theology was made 
for man, and not man for theology. 
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Again, the tendency of theology is schismatic. All theol- 
ogies are local, all conceptions of God tribal, and all church- 
manship is largely worship at the shrine of one’s ancestors. 
Every body of divinity is a private affair. As no stranger 
was permitted to see the fire on the hearth, in the old Aryan 
world, until he had been adopted into the family, so neither 
Church nor theology yields its benign and special flavor 
except to those who inherit or adopt them. But the feeling 
for God, the sense of his being, unifies mankind; a natural, 
original philosophy brings us to a common shrine, and in- 
spires the sentiment: “Have we not all one Father? Hath 
not one God created us?” Formal theology divides the mo- 
ment it enters. It not only disintegrates, but antagonizes. 
Thus, the more theological a sect, the more bigoted and war- 
like it becomes. 

The last indication of the impiety of theology is the habit 
of a virtual assumption of a sort of superiority to God. As 
political managers who arrange the candidate’s campaign, 
direct what phase of his views and what interpretation of his 
career and character had better be presented to insure votes, 
so the impious churchman cares not so much to declare what 
God has declared of himself, as to make up an account which 
shall retain or secure worshippers. Everything not in har- 
mony with the average sentiment as to what is becoming in 
the Deity is veiled, explained away, or denied. One class 
of his works is attributed to nature, others to the devil. 
The sect nearest to us, in many respects, goes so far as to 
abandon itself to the worship of amiability or indulgence ; 
complacently ignores the idea of hell, as if, save in the 
single quality of duration, all that has ever been predicted 
of a future perdition has not been literally realized over 
and over again. But piety says, “Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” and 
leaves it to him to justify his ways to men, if he see fit. It 
admits, with Emerson, “The way of Providence is a little 
rude. The habit of snake and spider, the snap of the tiger 
and other creepers and bloody jumpers, the crackle of the 
bones of his prey in the coil of the anaconda,— these are in 
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the system, and our habits are like theirs. You have just 
dined; and, however scrupulously the slaughter-house is 
concealed in the graceful distance of miles, there is com- 
plicity, expensive races,— race living at the expense of race, 
—let us not deny it up and’ down. Providence has a wild, 
rough, incalculable road to its end; and it is of no use to try 
to whitewash its huge, mixed instrumentalities, or to dress 
up that terrific benefactor in a clean shirt and white neck- 
cloth of a student of divinity.” Better so, than assuming 
to manage the divine character in the interest of human 
nervousness or of ecclesiastical exigencies. 

True adoration is to bow down before the Eternal, as he 
is in the sum of what we know of his revelations. The 
worst that can then be said is that his ways are inscrutable, 
and this is but saying that they are not ours. 

A complete account of the universe through all time, and 
indeed beyond, is necessary to a wholly coherent theology; 
but this is and ever must be impossible to man, as we know 
him. It is said that, when Sir Isaac Newton proved the the- 
ory of gravitation and certain laws of the solar system, there 
were not more than eight persons in the whole world who 
could thoroughly master his calculations. If, then, but nine 
persons could understand a fragment of the universe, were 
it surprising that no man should ever be able to grasp its 
whole significance, or appropriately and exhaustively express 
its immanent intelligence ? 

To us, it is at once a rational despair and supreme rever- 
ence which says, “He is unknowable.” A poor word, in- 
deed; a tempting victim for the acute logician, but no more 
vulnerable than “infinite.” It means, not a being unindi- 
cated, but one unrevealed. God is unknowable, as space. 
Space is a self-contradictory idea. If it be what we think, 
it has bounds; but, if it have bounds, it is not what we 
think. Matter is unknowable. This, too, is a self-contra- 
dictory idea, certainly, according to the atomic theory ; for, 
if the ultimate atom have weight, it is divisible, and is not, 


therefore, ultimate. But, if it be ultimate, it is indivisible, 


and therefore not ponderable ; that is, it is not matter at all. 
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Life is unknowable. “What amI?” is a question never 
answered. Nor can we ever conceive of man ever knowing 
what that is which he is. Space, time, matter, force, life, 
are unknown; and, because we can have no notion of ever 
knowing them, we say they must be unknowable. 

“ Infinite” is simply the patrician form of the word “ igno- 
rance.” It stands for the imaginary extension of vista. 
Pride says, “ Infinite,’— humility says, “ Unknowable.” 
To me, it is very like pure assumption to imagine that the 
human intellect may comprehend all things. Intellect is a 
thing of kinds as well as of degrees. Ours is as entirely 
anthropomorphic as the dog’s is canine. Imaginative reason- 
ing deals in only more attenuated images than those of the 
ordinary operations of the mind. The scientific man sus- 
pects their quality, and cries out, with Sir Isaac Newton, 
* O Physics, beware of Metaphysics!” And we might chal- 
lenge any wholly self-possessed philosopher to deny that the 
doubt often troubles him, lest metaphysics be ghosts of the 
mind. 

A dog could legitimately reason that canine intelligence 
might be expanded so as to comprehend man. But what 
creature could be more cursed than that which, formed in 
the fashion of a dog, thinks as a man? For, in truth, he 
would be man with the environment of the dog. The evo- 
lution of mind has ever kept pace with the evolution of 
body ; but what sign is there of an evolution of body beyond 
man? Why, then, shall we talk of the limitless possibilities 
of mind and not of the increase of its physical basis? Is it 
not as rational to say we may become supreme in personal 
mastery of nature, or in personal comprehension of it? 
Shall we be as gods only in one respect, and inferior to 
a savage in all others? Extra-human, extra-mundane, in 
mind, utterly, hopelessly mortal, local, and insignificant in 
our physical nature? Then, indeed, were every man a Pro- 
metheus bound. 

There is nothing more plainly revealed than that human- 
ity, as it is,is the apex of terrestrial development. What 
addition can be made to his body?’ Wings? He knows 
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these are things of the past, refined for him into hands. 
What else can he conceive of as desirable for the body? So 
of language, ideas, hopes,— what more can he say but ex- 
tended and embellished versions of what he has said? What 
more can he do than work in the old materials of the earth, 
albeit he makes steam-engines instead of crutches or sedan 
chairs? He and his,— everything is autochthon. The 
world is a basin which holds all we have. 

We say man, in time and space on the earth, has bounds, 
mental as well as physical, which he cannot pass over. He 
is one of a series, though the highest in that series, having 
insurmountable limitations. And the day will come when 
the theory of human development shall appall man, as now it 
flatters him; for the truth will force itself to the front,— that 
what develops must decline, what grows must perish. Thus, 
man can only understand the things about him, and these 
on the surface; and because God is God, and not man, he 
is incomprehensible. 

As surely as God is, he must be transcendent. It is 
not to the shame of our reason that it cannot grasp the 
Lord in all and of all, but it is to its shame to think that 
by searching we can find him out; for such search can only 
have for its object a man, a humanity. True piety means 
contentment with nature as it is and must be. True piety 
means intellectual as well as moral reconciliation with God ; 
taking the Eternal as he is pleased to manifest himself, 
even when these manifestations appear contradictory and 
unworthy; referring all discord and anomaly to our im- 
perfect powers of synthesis: reverently trusting that what 
seems the foolishness, the immorality, or cruelty of God is 
wiser, better, kinder, than man’s highest wisdom, noblest 
virtue, or tenderest affection. 

It spake in Hooker (to quote from a quotation): “ Our 
soundest knowledge is to know we know him not, as indeed 
he is,— neither can know him; and that our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, whereby we confess with- 


out confession that his glory is unsearchable, his greatness 


beyond our capacity and reach.” It counsels reason that, if 


< 
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it would be severely scientific, it should be profoundly hum- 
ble, and say, with faith and experience,— 


“ No voice can speak his voice, 
No words his essence tell, 
Felt beyond feeling’s verge, 
Inner, ineffable. 


“ Enough to know him here, 
Far, near, within, around ; 

The heavenly treasure flies 
Before the touch of sound. 


* In silence hold thy faith, 
Unspeakable, alone : 
The unknown future lies 
Hid in the God unknown.” 
R. A. GRIFFIN. 


THE ETERNAL’S SECRET WITH THE PROPHETS. 


The reigning philosophy of our day makes slight account 
of persons. The impersonal laws of physical nature reach 
from the shining dust of the Galaxy to the rock beneath 
our feet. They govern the origin and the development of 
planets, creatures, species, systems, the universe itself. The 
mind of the nineteenth century, introduced, as it were, but 
yesterday to a full conception of this omnipresent legisla- 
tion, self-executing and irresistible, has received an extra- 
ordinary impression. Thoughts that once ruled supreme 
have had to abdicate their despised power, and a strong 
bias of the intellect has driven it far from the ancient paths. 
For the human mind does not advance judicially from age 
to age, leaving only outworn error, welcoming new truth 
only. On the contrary, old. verities are often neglected, 
fresh and fascinating errors are often embraced by an inevi- 
table working of our incompleteness. To-day, a new hem- 
isphere of thought has been explored through an astound- 
ing circumnavigation of a world hitherto but half known. 

Over the antique earth persons stood pre-eminent. King, 
hero, prophet, and saint monopolized the historic page. 
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The natural forces that pervaded the world around them, 
and the human powers that gave them birth, rocked their 
cradle, and trained their youth, were ignored as their chron- 
iclers faced the overwhelming bulk of these high personali- 
ties. Hercules, Achilles, Alexander, Cesar, Moses ruler, 
Jesus saviour,— these were the delight of the untrained mind 
unconscious of a philosophy of history, and ignorant of the 
force of “environment.” The mighty tendencies of general 
nature, constant from age to age, and the strong drift of 
expanding humanity itself, were overlooked. This crea- 
turely drama revolved around a few demigods, before whom 
the multitude was as wax, and the material world fluent as 
water. 

The generations pass, the fertile race multiplies enor- 
mously, and obscure, mediocre human nature rises en masse 
to assert itself against the tyranny of the few. The people 
come into being, and, despite the people’s native admira- 
tion for great men, inevitably “the individual withers,” 
and the vast world is more and more. We behold with a 
better instructed eye the slow progress of the race as the 
main moral of all our history. The evolution of society is 
eagerly studied, the biography of individuals loses interest. 

In this time, too, when the sciences of nature are so much - 
more advanced toward perfection than the sciences of man, 
total humanity itself has often seemed to wither before . 
the gigantic play of cosmic forces. The life of the entire 
race shrinks to a petty episode in the wide drama of ma- 
terial action and reaction. Our long-sought civilization 
dwindles, and appears but a transitory gift of superhuman 
forces, correlating and transforming themselves with no 
chief regard for human destiny. The new knowledge of 
our era is immense in its proportions. Never will man be 
able again to magnify his freedom as in pre-scientific times. 
But the forces that are not in man must not be allowed 
permanently to minify the soul. Side by side with natural 
powers we must study and appreciate the inward potencies 
of the spiritual life, and the physical must be satisfied to 
rank conjointly with the human environment. The laws of 
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the kingdom of intelligence will ever be of chief interest 
to intelligent beings who comprehend also their constant 
and complex relations to the unintelligent spheres. In the 
face of the great vogue of physical and biological research, 
let us hold fast to the dignity of mental and moral sciences. 
The vehement unfairness toward the human mind and lot 
so often manifest in so-called scientific writings is a natural 
consequence of the new wine of physical science. It is a 
transitory intoxication, not a permanent inspiration. 

For man, then, as well as for nature,—man related to 
outward nature, indeed, but also above it,— for the laws of 
the spirit that is in man, as well as for the laws of matter 
and the forces not in us, let us take our impartial stand 
in the interest of universal science. When we fairly balance 
the race and its material environment, let us reverence all 
the forces that do visible work within this sphere of man. 
There are powers that with the slow persistence of fate 
raise inch by inch the standing-ground of whole nations 
to a higher level. There are subtle forces which leaven 
multitudes with secular influence. There are laws of the 
developing mind and conscience of all humanity, working 
toward a “far-off divine event,” compelling centuries and 
continents toward their destiny. There are unyielding in- 
fluences which show themselves slight in the single life, but 
prodigious-in associated multitudes,— instincts for freedom, 
light, and right. We gladly confess the strength of the 
common life in which great and feeble alike have their 
being, and acknowledge the shaping power of the influences 
that move many minds and hearts. So widely diffused are 
they that they seem impersonal altogether, an effluence 
from no single soul, but movements of the common being. 
Deep-running currents in the vast ocean, gulf streams of 
human tendency in the great waters of universal law, they 
bear us all along. 

But in separate ships we sail this unknown sea. The 
God who poured the ocean, and threaded -it with rivers 
of northward or southward tendency, also gave strength 
to the individual barks that ply thereon. Rules of naviga- 
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tion are there for every sail; but a rule of rules for the 
whole fleet is this: Follow your admiral. Handle your own 
vessel according to right rule of seamanship, but obey the 
signals of the flagship. Laws of social growth are many, 
and among them stands high and conspicuous the law of 
natural aristocracy, allowing to the few a native leadership, 
to the many a glad and profitable following. The great 
person who once seemed above all law is now recognized as 
embraced in its hold, though as yet we may not trace it 
dictating his coming and his doing. But it is no gain for 
us to drop from our view of causes the uncommon person- 
ality simply because there must be law over him as over us, 
but as yet obscurely traced. It is one law of human society 
that commanding souls from time to time arise to lead the 
masses on. Deny not the usual evolution, but deny no 
more the mighty personages through whom most often the 
spirit of evolution visibly came. 

When the cant of progress fills the air with noxious gas, 
weakening the foolish will with dreams that “good days 
are shapen of themselves, not of the very life-blood of men’s 
veins,” with suicidal expectations that ‘to-morrow must be 
wise because to-day is not, nor yesterday,” it is refreshing to 
be forcibly reminded of the truth by a fresh blast from the 
life of a mountainous man, who bought the better day, on 
which we plume ourselves, with the ruddy drops of his 
sad heart. Miserable would have been our lot without 
him. The great’'man, the hero, is an appointed part of the 
mighty scheme of things. Heroism for the few, admiration 
and love of heroism for the many,— this is a law for man, 
this is a statute in the personal world. Great men shall 
never long cease from earth. And, while they live in per- 
son or in memory, human spirits shall not cease to grayi- 
tate toward them. The Eternal always has secrets for his 
prophets, and after the prophets the nations run. 

Let us consider this law of personality. Distinguish first 
of all the fact that when the true hero comes he rightly com- 
pels our allegiance, and the fact that no great advance is 
finally won without him, from the lamentable abundance of 
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mere idols of the people and pseudo-heroes, who endure but 
a day, and then rightly pass. Reject at once and altogether 
the baseless judgment that the great man always appears 
when he is needed. Never was there a more illogical beg- 
ging of the question than this. Only the instances when 
the hero came are or can be noted. Generations that suf- 
fered, languished, even died, while no redeemer came, are 
calmly passed over by this pseudo-philosophy, which takes 
no more account of negative cases than does a weather 
prophet of the nine cases out of ten in which his predictions 
fail. But consider one of those not infrequent times gross 
and sordid in their temper, and bloated with material pros- 
perity,.when there is a veritable famine of the spirit. 
Where, then, are the masters who should rise and rebuke 
the besotted age? Where, then, is the great poet for whom 
withering hearts yet have virtue enough to ery ? — 


“ A thousand laborers ply their task, 
And what it tends to scarcely ask, 
And trembling thinkers on the brink 
Shiver, and know not what to think. 
A thousand dupes point here and there, 
Bewildered by the show and glare ; 
And wise men half have learned to doubt 
Whether we are not best without ” 


the seer who shall tell 


“the purport of their pain, 
And what our silly joys contain ; * 
In lasting lineaments portray 
The substance of the shadowy day, 
Our real and inner deeds rehearse, 
And make our meaning clear in verse.” 


The cry rises up, but no angelic man descends. The very 
highest word of the Eternal through the prophet, the man 
of conscience and the spirit, how often is that, too, lacking, 
when it is most earnestly besought? We confidently pro- 
claim, discerning not well the past or the present, that, when 
the hour of destitution comes, the man for the hour will also 
arrive. But they have slight conception of the capacity of 
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man for spiritual salvation who are satisfied with the men 
whom most hours must put up with as best they may. The 
tale of bricks is often doubled, and no Moses comes. 
The tragedies of nations dead and gone prove the surface- 
nature of this boastful theory that great men rain from 
heaven whenever a drought prevails in the land. But 
worse than this confidence is the scepticism which says that 
the time for great men is over; we need them no more; let 
us rejoice before the Lord in the beauty of mediocrity! No 
sign could more prove the need of the hero and the poverty 
of the multitude. 

But, in order to do justice to rare spirits “ pre-eminent in 
magnitude,” we are not obliged to slight ordinary talent or 
to scorn the masses. Let us make every reasonable qualifi- 
cation. The great man has, commonly, many humbler 
predecessors who, for no small distance, have blazed the 
path he must follow. The obscure monk, John of Wessel, 
in his quiet study, anticipated all that is of permanent excel- 
lence in Martin Luther’s theology; and, in the field of 
action, Huss held up an inspiring example. But Wessel is 
known only to students who trace the antecedents of the 
Reformation, and Huss was burned at the stake. Small was 
the encouragement which the unheroic of a later day could 
draw from the fortunes of these two men. The great man 
must find an age in no small degree prepared for him. 
Thousands must be thinking with some earnestness what he 
thinks intensely, what he is ready to suffer passionately, dare 
sublimely, and, if need be, die devotedly for. Still, one 
Duke George is enough to awe these thousands; a Martin 
Luther will go to Leipzig, if it should rain Duke Georges 
for a week. 

The great man has his shortcomings, which very little 
men can see and reprove after a hundred years, or even at 
the time. He shares, inevitably, the limitation and the 
superstition of his age, which the shallowest minds of a 
later generation can deride. Luther mistakes the noise of 
rats for the rustling of devils, and throws his inkstand at 
Satan. It would be well if those who scorn such delusions 
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could show that their own inkstands ever hit any sin with 
such force as his did. “Satan has intrigued so well at 
Nuremberg that several citizens deny that Christ is God,” 
writes Luther. He believed that all diseases came from the 
same source, and would use no remedies. Mock not such 
belief in Satan before you have such, tremendous faith 
in God as Brother Martin was possessed by, such zeal for 
the heavenly kingdom as devoured him. With our pygmy 
measures, we announce the disproportion of the giant. But, 
ah! when the great man comes, proclaiming with divine 
earnestness the thoughts of our inmost coward hearts, 
fired with indignation against sin, flaming with love for 
truth and right and God, eager to spend himself to the 
last drop of his life-blood, we stand for a time astonished 
at the revelation of the spirit that is in man; then, if we 
are men, not brutes, we drop our inch-rules, cheer the 
heavenly herald, and serve that glorious compulsion. A 
celestial vision came upon him. Obedient to it, he rose 
out of self to aid the cause of Deity, unable to work out 
the salvation of man except through men. ‘God needs 
good men as much as good men need God,” Luther rever- 
ently could say. He needs men great in their goodness. 
Surely, the Eternal doeth nothing, but he revealeth his 
secret to such servants. They are his prophets, his mouth- 
piece, our oracle. 

When a prophet finds a voice, let us be grateful for 
the coming of the godlike man. Divinely mad for truth 
and right, he is not, he cannot be, perfect in knowledge and 
infallible in action. If, in our folly and our cowardice, 
we exhaust ourselves in belittling him, we but prove our 
own slightness. Enough that he is with us, the ripest 
fruit of time. 

“ Ages of heroes fought and fell 
That Homer in the end might tell; 
And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoughts and hopes and. fears, 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 


Ere England Shakspere saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome.” 
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Many unsuccessful reformers there were before the Ref- 
ormation; but Luther at length changed the face of the 
world, bringing nations of the first rank to the birth, pre- 
serving Christianity from lapsing into a medieval fossil, 
and pouring into modern life a flood of moral power. So 
Jesus likewise justified the patience of ages that desired 
to see him, and passed without the vision; that longed to 
hear, and died without the word. 

The Hebrew mind often thought of God and divine ways 
in too narrow a sense for modern knowledge to approve; 
but its inspiration, or its natural genius, call it what we 
will, as often pierced the very depths of spiritual truths. 
The prophets, who were the chief and master spirits of 
Hebrew life, magnified their office, but declared a vital law 
when they cried, “Surely, the Eternal doeth nothing, but 
he revealeth his secret to his servants the prophets.” 
Nothing in the world of man, in the sphere of right and 
truth and love, can come to pass unforeseen by consecrated 
souls, unpredicted by the men of the spirit. They carry 
the future in their hearts, even when it does not speak 
from their lips. The heroic man shares the counsels uttered 
or unuttered of the one Eternal Power. His human hand 
is essential to the Eternal Purpose moving onward. 

See how we believe in this conspiracy of heaven and 
heroes by the days we celebrate. When we would locate 
the prodigious events of history in lasting memory by anni- 
versaries and holidays, we first of all choose, when possible, 
the birthday of the great man who most plainly incarnated 
the divine idea which made the time, too, great. Such, in- 
creased by long experience, is the real faith of mankind in 
things invisible. The 22d of Febuary, 1732, brings to the 
world the infant Washington, who embodies the perma- 
nence of American liberties. The 10th of November, 1483, 
marks the opening eyes of the baby Luther, who is to lead 
the battle for religious freedom. The men are born for 
whom the hour will strike: they have issued from Almight- 
iness upon the mortal stage, to speak the secret of the 
Eternal. 
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When, in their manhood, the hour for utterance arrives, 
the one moment to take sides with glorious truth against 
infamous falsehood, with feeble right against triumphant 
wrong,— the day when their heaven-kindled purpose flames 
forth into initial word or act is another day that we 
proudly celebrate. Their prophecy it is, verified by history, 
that we receive and honor first of all. The 4th of July, 
1776, America is free, when the secret of the future has 
been revealed to the far-seeing men who wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We do not commemorate each 
year the signing of the Treaty of Peace on the 3d of 
September, 1783. We observe no date on which the Prot- 
estant Reformation was accomplished. But the ninety- 
five theses against indulgence, nailed to Wittenberg church 
door on the 31st of October, 1517, announce to Pope 
Leo and all who have eyes to see or ears to hear that, 
through a prophet, the Protestant movement has begun to 
be, and has no intention of ever ceasing from a reasonable 
earth. A hole is cut in Monk Tetzel’s indulgence drum, 
which no bull of excommunication will plaster over. On 
All Saints’ Day, Luther cries, with the living voice of a 
seer, against the licensing of sin; and all religious shams 
- have thereby due notice served upon them to quit the 
Church of man and God which is to be. Even so has 
sounded a “docile echo of the eternal voice,” so has there 
begun to exercise its inevitable office “a pliant organ of 
the infinite will.”” The secret has been revealed, the divine 
idea has become flesh, the eternal purpose has taken the 
shape and informed the soul of a man: well secured is the 
future. 

Thus we acknowledge the truth when the prophet has 
done his work, and centuries have confirmed it. Let us be 
wiser yet, and recognize the prophets while yet they live. 
Let us turn from that stolid preference for mediocrity, 
which veils itself in so many disguises, and which always, 
though even in most cunning veil of reverence for law, 
is weakening to moral fibre. For the divine ordainments 
which concern persons and come through prophets, let us 
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beware of losing an equal reverence. For godlike men 
who head the multitudes, when their faces are rightly 
turned, let us cherish gratitude, admiration, love. Before 
the multitude will heed them, let us remember whose 
secret they bear, and stand by them. It is easy to sneer at 
enthusiasts and to laugh at dreamers. Common sense ad- 
vises them to keep silent, or to be content with denouncing 
abstract sin. How often were the old prophets reviled, 
imprisoned even, for preaching politics! But, like Charles 
Sumner, who said he was never “in politits,” but always 
‘‘in morals,” the prophet, ancient or modern, is inspired by 
uncommon sense to take no counsel of cowardice, to bear 
no compromise with iniquity. Touched by a coal from 
the altar fire of the Eternal Righteousness, his lips are 
clean, his heart is strong. It is the secret of the divine 
will which he makes known. Surely, no counsel of right- 
eousness shall be accomplished which such servants have 


not foreknown and foretold. 
NicHouas P. GILMAN. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Of articles and books on the “labor question” there is just 
now an over- rather than an under-production. One of the best 
papers on the subject, however, is certainly Mr. H. W. Farnam’s, 
on “The Clergy and the Labor Question,” in the Wew Princeton 
Review for July. While rejoicing in the interest shown by the 
clergy in this great problem, and- favoring profit-sharing and 
co-operation, the author devotes himself especially to exposing 
the numerous fallacies too often caught up by preachers and 
editors of religious papers from socialists. The poor are not 
growing poorer in fact. The labor organizations are showing a 
power of self-assertion quite sufficient for all their legitimate 
purposes, not being philanthropic associations, but combinations 
for the benefit of limited classes, which will naturally be bal- 
anced by other organizations just as humane; and there is no 
likelihood of any vast change in the industrial situation soon 
occurring. Profit-sharing and co-operation have but a limited 
application in business. The certainty of fixed wages is often 
far better for the workman than a share in the risks of loss as 
well as of profit, while nothing has yet been found to take the 
place of the skill of the manager or entrepreneur. The remun- 
_ eration of capital is steadily diminishing; and, nearly everywhere, 
wages bear a fair ratio to the average profits of industrial enter- 
prises. Sympathy and Christianity are well,— indispensable, in 
fact, to a right adjustment; but investigation and information 
are just as much needed. The article presents considerations 
like these, familiar to readers of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s essays, 
in a way rather better calculated to win assent. The same 
Review contains a very important article by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, on Mr. Froude’s remarkable performances as the literary 
executor of Carlyle. He may well say: “It will be long before 
Carlyle’s memory recovers from the blow which the man whom 
he trusted has dealt it. But the day will, I believe, come, when 
his life and character will be more correctly judged than they 
have generally been during recent years, and their influence, no 
less than that of his works, be recognized as one of the most 
invigorating and wholesome moral forces of our time.” 

Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrend’s Socialism and Christianity is 
an able treatment of the subject from the conservative stand- 
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point. The author prefers our American practice to the social- 
istic theory, but he does not develop the theory on which our 
practice is based. The American Sunday School Union, of 
Philadelphia, offers a prize of $1,000 for the best book on the 
Christian Obligations of Property and Labor. Manuscripts 
offered in competition should contain not less than sixty, nor 
more than one hundred, thousand words, and be sent in by Nov. 
1, 1887. Out of the vast number of these manuscripts, sure to 
be sent in, one may hope that two or three will shed some light 
Mr. Sedley Taylor’s valuable 
little monograph on Profit-sharing may now be procured in 
this country for a dollar. The first volume of Karl Marx’s 
great work on Capital has been translated, and will soon be 
issued in England. The Conflicts of Labor and Capital, his- 
torically and economically considered, by George Howell; a 
little book on the origin, objects, influence, and efticieney of 
Trades-unions, by William Trant; and M. Laveleye’s Socialism 
of To-day,— belong to labor literature deserving to be read. 

An International Education Series is projected by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., under the editorship of Dr. W. T. Harris, who 
will contribute introductions, analyses, and notes, as well as 
some entire works. It will cover the whole field of practical and 
theoretical education. Of fifteen volumes already arranged for, 
the first to appear is a History of Hducation, by Prof. Painter, 
of Roanoke College. The Philosophy of Education, by Prof. 
J. C. F. Rosenkranz, will be the next. Our Country: Its 
Possible Future and its Present Crisis, by Josiah Strong, is a 
good offset to Mr. Carnegie’s too Zriumphant Democracy. 
Mr. Geerhardus Vos’ Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes 
is an able study by a theological Fellow of Princeton College, 
in agreement with the critics of Wellhausen. Mr. H. M. 
Brooks’ Olden Time Series gives one of its interesting volumes 
to the New England Sunday. 

The second and third volumes of the translation of Schopen- 
hauer’s Zhe World as Will and Idea, by Messrs. Haldane and 
Kemp ; Prof. H. Sidgwick’s Outlines of the History of Ethics ; 
‘a new and cheaper edition of Prof. W. K. Clifford’s lectures 
and essays, with added letters; a reprint of Reginald Scot’s 
Discovery of Witchcraft, from the first edition of 1584, edited 
by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson; a sixth edition, in two volumes, with 
an index, of J. Halliwell Phillipps’ Outlines of the Life of Shaks-- 
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pere; a third edition of T. P. Taswell-Langmead’s English Con- 
stitutional History ; The Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
by Sir W. R. Anson; Hon. Roden Noel’s Zssays on Poetry and 
Poets; The Autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
edited by S. L. Lee; and E. A. Freeman’s lectures on George 
Washington, the Expansion of England, and Greater Greece and 
Greater Britain,— are recent works of note. 

In the Contemporary for July, Dr. Martineau expounds his 
views of the possible expansion of the Church of England, need- 
ful to secure the widest comprehension.— In the WMineteenth 
Century, a good literary portrait of M. Taine is given by L. 
Katscher. The Atheneum denounces Rev. E. M. Wherry’s 
commentary on the Quran, of which the fourth and last volume 
has appeared, as a “book in which theological fanaticism out- 
does itself in abuse of its object.” Recent volumes of ser- 
mons include Heroes of Faith, lectures on the eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to-the Hebrews, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.; Se- 
lected Sermons, by Archbishop Trench; and Echoes of Truth, by 
Rev. E. M. Geldart, with a sketch of the author by Rev. C. B. 
Upton.— The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life, by 
D. W. Simon; two lectures on the Didaché, with illustrations 
from the Talmud, by C. Taylor, D.D.; translations of Lechler’s 
work on the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, their diversity 
and unity in life, and of H. Cremer’s Biblico-theological Lexicon 
of the New Testament Greek (last edition) ; and a study of early 
Christian architecture in its relation to the life of the Church, 
by Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, entitled From Schola to Cathe- 
dral,— are the latest contributions to theology in England. 

Bleek’s standard Introductions to the Old and New Testa- 
ments are now to be had, the former, in a fifth edition, edited 
by J. Wellhausen; the latter, in a fourth edition, revised by 
W. Mangold. Dr. R. Schramm’s volume of discourses on 
liberal Christianity, Unser Glaube, is in its second edition. 
In the Deutsche Rundschau for June 9 may be found Prof. H. 
Grimm’s address at Weimar on Goethe im Dienste unserer Zeit, 
and an article by H. Oldenberg, on the history of the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe. 

La Théologie de ? Avenir is an exposition and criticism of 
the theology of Albert Ritschl, by Julius Thikotter, rendered 
into French. Dr. Bixby’s articles, in this Meview, on German 
theology, have informed our readers concerning the “ theology 
of mediation”; and this small volume will gratify the desire 
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for a fuller knowledge. Comte Jules Delaborde, author of 
the fullest life of the great Coligny, has published a biography 
of his son, Frangois de Chatillon, which is a history of France 
during the young Coligny’s life. M. A. Rambaud traces in 
the first part of an elaborate work the history of civilization 
in France, from the beginning to the Fronde. The Due de 
Noailles has begun to tell the history of a hundred years of our 
republic. M. Guyau has been discussing Les Problemes de 
? Esthétique contemporaine. 

The present animated discussion in the West of the question 
how far a “basis of fellowship” should go toward being a “ state- 
ment of belief” will naturally invite attention to the expressions 
of their convictions in matters of religion published by the West- 
ern Unitarians of late years. Two series of tracts published in 
Chicago, Unity Mission Tracts and Unity Short Tracts, are 
before us; and we should recommend a perusal of them to any 
persons who imagine that Unitarianism in the West has lost 
hold of saving faith in God, in immortality, in worship, or in 
Christianity. The note of all these little publications is, on the 
contrary, a deep and tender piety, a noble code of personal 
morals, and an energy of constructive thought in religion which 
might command the respect of Dr. Channing himself. The two 
series of pamphlets are ingeniously planned to cover many defi- 
ciencies in the existing tract literature of Unitarianism. They 
give, for example, the ideas of God, of miracles, and the Bible, 
held by our prominent writers; sketches of the history and liter- 
ature of Unitarianism at home and abroad; little biographies and 
anthologies of Channing, Parker, Emerson, and Martineau ; ear- 
nest and loving words on the religion of Jesus, and the secret of 
his power over men; helps to devotion, public and private; and 
aids to the living of high lives, such as only men of the finest 
strain of character could offer. The provision here made for 
the worship in infant churches in song and prayer goes along 
with the insistence upon pureness and kindness as the main mat- 
ter. A series which includes Mr. Sunderland’s wise counsels for 
Missionary Work, Mr. Simmons’ proclamation of the “Growth 
of Faith,” and Mr. Learned’s story of “The Bible Regained,” can 
but make one regret discussions of definitions and formulas 
of fellowship which divide such men. The Unitarian body 
cannot afford to lose or to deny any of these writers. Whatever 
the basis of fellowship may be which any of them a 
we have fellowship with them all. 
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The occupation by the American Unitarian Association of its 
noble building, No. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, calls attention to 
the enlargement of its book business, which the new quarters 
have rendered possible. The Association will hereafter keep on 
sale not only its own publications and those of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association of London, but also all works of 
note by authors belonging distinctively to the liberal religious 
fellowship. Dr. F. E. Abbot’s Scientific Theism and Rev. Dr. 
Hedge’s Hours with German Classics, for instance, may now be 
found on the book counters, as well as the works of Channing, 
Dewey, and Parker. The Association publishes a full catalogue 
of such books, not of its own publication, which it will have on 
sale; and its endeavor will be to keep a well-furnished book-room 
of liberal religious literature, erring on the side of comprehen- 
sion, if it errs at all. 

The Sunday School Society, in the same building, issues a new 
catalogue of its publications, which should be a source of just 
pride to all Unitarians, on account of the many excellent aids to 
instruction that it now furnishes. Many of these are of recent 
date; and it would be impossible to find a better list of. lessons 
and manuals for instruction in religion, in the broad sense in 
which Unitarians understand it, than one which includes, to 
name but a few, Mrs. Wilson’s New Testament Parables, illus- 
trated by pictures and stories, Rev. Mr. Hall’s Lessons on the 
Bible and on the Life of St. Paul, Mrs. Wells’ Rights and 
Duties, Rev. Mr. Brown’s Life of Jesus for Young People, Dr. 
Clarke’s Manual of Unitarian Belief, Prof. Everett’s Religions 
before Christianity, Prof. Toy’s Leligion of Israel, Rev. Mr. 
Allen’s Outlines of Christian History, Rev. Mr. Dole’s The Citi- 
zen and the Neighbor, and Rey. Mr. Spaulding’s Teachings of 
Jesus. All these publications have the great merit of being at 
once broad and deep. They view religion from the practical 
stand-point of its value in building up wise, strong, and tender 
character in this world; they are in harmony with modern 
knowledge and modern faith; and they present matters of relig- 
ion in a spirit and in a literary style admirably calculated to 
recommend them to young and old. A new feature in the work’ 
of the Sunday School Society is a list of books fitted for the 
libraries of liberal churches. The full title of each book precedes 
a few pithy words of comment; and the list should prove highly 
useful in the selection of books for any library, its range is so 
wide and its judgment so just. Ni Pie 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES. 


The midsummer hours have come, and we have once more, 
on the spot, consecrated our new and beautiful Building with 
addresses, prayers, and hymns. Although all the services at anni- 
versary time were pervaded with the thought of this sacred and 
long-wished-for house of our affections and desires, it was a dif- 
ferent and more satisfying emotion when we were in the place 
itself, surrounded with the faces of our reverend fathers in 
God, here and in the other world, valuable portraits, new and old, 
bestowed upon us by relatives and lovers of our cause. Then 
how charming are the various apartments, with no inhospitable, 
cold look of newness about them, but with that artistic grace and 
sense of comfort which, under the eye of the refined architect 
or householder, make the most modern houses of our day seem 
as if we had always lived in them! Our summer conferences 
have passed by, delightful with the glow and freshness of 
June, and the soft awakening of human sympathies, which 
comes at that season of the year when life seems more worth 
living, and we are gently kindled to newer hopes and a stronger 
sense of religious fellowship with one another. The South Mid- 
dlesex Conference varied its usual custom by having no special 
paper on the occasion, but a warm and lively discussion on the 
need of spreading the faith we love. This conference is devel- 
oping a fine missionary spirit and action in its own borders. The 
North Middlesex Conference has made a good circulation of Uni- 
tarian literature throughout the year. Rev. Mr. Seward made a 
report for the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, and Mrs. Judkins 
read a fine paper on “ Religious Progress.” The Plymouth and 
Bay Conference was held in the beautiful church at North Easton, 
Mass. The Essex and Norfolk Meetings were well attended and 
interesting. The Pacific Conference of November last, held at 
San Francisco, which we all remember as something unique in that 
far-off land, has issued a valuable pamphlet reporting its proceed- 
ings. Meadville, in her semi-centennial of the church, was happy 
in being able to have Mr. Shippen, her own son, with her as 
preacher on the occasion. The honored family of Huidekoper 
was tenderly remembered, as also Dr. Hosmer. The same old 
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hymns were sung as at the early dedication; and Prof. Barber, 
whose voice is always rich and melodious, read touching passages 
from the letters of former pastors and friends. President Liver- 
more spoke to the students with the loving unction of the Apostle 
John, and the parts of the students were all excellent. That of 
Mr. Phalen, fully reported in the Meadville Journal, was espe- 
cially fine in its clear, broad, and yet positive and reverent out- 
look at the work of Christianity and its grand triumphs to come. 
Our friend, Rev. E. J. Young, of Waltham, Mass., sends us a 
copy of his sermon, “Substitutes for Religion,’ preached in 
King’s Chapel, and printed by request, which is one that meets 
the wants of the hour, by the writer’s forcible and calm assertion 
of the supreme need of personal religion and the beauty and 
dignity of public worship. 

The Association for the Advancement of Women forwards to 
us its Annual Report and the account of the proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Congress, held in Des Moines, Lowa, last Octo- 
ber. After the address of the president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
valuable papers were read by various ladies. These papers are so 
good that it would be hard to choose from them; but, if we were 
to mention any, we might name that of Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bris- 
tol, who in her paper touches upon many delicate questions in 
reference to women’s new position as workers in the rough world. 
While seeing the danger in some cases of a loss of womanly refine- 
ment in the hard knocks of every-day life, Mrs. Bristol answers 
these questions by a calm assurance that woman as woman will 
never lose the distinctive character and charm of her sex,— a dis- 
tinction which has never been lost through ages of barbarism 
and is still seen to-day in the persons of the greatest geniuses 
and the most efficient and distinguished workers among European 
and American women. 


The departure of Edwin P. Whipple is a great loss to our 
household of faith, as well as to the literary and social world. 
We know what his place has been in the world of letters,— what 
a brilliant lecturer he was in the days when the lecture platform 
had not been reduced to sensationalism; how acute and unerr- 
ing and yet generous was his criticism ; how delightful he was in 
the social club, not only of his own sex, but amiong women of 
grace and culture; with what modesty he used his great attain- 
ments, and what unaffected kindness he manifested toward every 
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human being, learned or unlearned, and how free he was from 
the narrowness and pretence of so-called educated people when 
among the simple-minded and obscure. But not all, perhaps, 
know his loyalty and affection for our branch of the Christian 
Church; the close interest with which he followed up all the 
movements of our body, and the broad and yet positive and de- 
vout faith in liberal Christianity which animated him through all 
his life. If his time and health had allowed, he would gladly 
have furnished more articles on great moral questions for our 
religious periodicals and reviews; and, as it was, in his early 
position on the Zranscript, he never failed to draw the attention 
of the public to the best writers and speakers in our denomina- 
tion, and always manifested a delicate appreciation of the highest 
religious natures, and a fine sensibility to whatever was affecting 
in human experience. His enthusiastic and admiring review of 
the writings of George Eliot must endear him to women, even 
though they may dissent from some of his opinions. For his un- 
stinted praise of one of their own sex, in recognizing in this gifted 
writer all the qualities essential to the highest genius, helps to 
place woman, in literature and art, on that ideal plane which is 
above the narrow distinctions of sex. 


Our English friends, in speaking of their new denominational 
building, Essex Hall, express through their papers a desire which 
we may alike share in regard to ours; namely, “that friends 
throughout the country will bear in mind that it is not a mere 
centre for metropolitan meetings, but their own hall; ... not 
only a place of meeting, but a spiritual home, where all visitors 
to the city will receive a cordial welcome, and obtain informa- 
tion on all matters connected with the liberal religious faith.” 
At the annual meetings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the sermon preached by the Rev. Frank Walters, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was pervaded with a profound and posi- 
tive faith, truly inspiring. In speaking of the purpose of the 
association, he says: “It holds Christianity to be a holy gospel, 
a message of good news to the world; and it becomes our duty 
to tell to others the good news which has blessed our own 
souls. ..- Religion is based on affirmations. The preacher tells 
what he knows... . Religious beliefs are not the result of argu- 
ment. The personality of God is not a question of philosophy 
or metaphysical inquiry, but of spiritual experience. ... Religion 
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is a continual revelation of transcendent facts. . . . I am,” said 
the preacher, “as sure of the existence of God as that I have a 
conscience. I am as sure of immortality as I am sure that I 
share the life of God, think the thoughts of God, and breathe 
the spirit of God. Are we theists? Where is a nobler theism 
than the theism of Christ? Do we boast that ours is the relig- 
ion of humanity? Who more than he taught the infinite value of 
every human soul? The longer I remain in the ministry, the 
more I am convinced that it is by preaching Christ, the beauty 
of his words, the largeness of his love, Christ, and him crucified, 
that we shall best bring to the hearts of men the eternal gospel 
of spiritual religion.” In a paper given at the Thursday morn- 
ing conference, on “The Duty of Congregations to the People,” 
Mr. 8. W. Preston expressed the feeling that, although music 
and readings might please and instruct an audience, he felt sure 
that we missed the right way, if we did not make our religious 
service the main aim. Mr. Perris, another speaker on the same 
subject, thought “that great popular meetings, conducted by 
friends like Mr. Hopps and others so successfully, also had 
their drawbacks. The gain is not always so solid as would be 
expected. A restlessness was often engendered in our own 
congregations by the excitement of these efforts. In these 
enterprises, the personality of the leader is of supreme impor- 
tance.” Magnetic leaders are rare; and, when found, we bid 
- them Godspeed on their work for the masses of men. But when 
we talk, as many do in this country, about popularizing our ser- 
vices for the people, we often think that if all our own members 
would be in their places every Sunday, with the spirit of wor- 
ship and work in their hearts, we should start on a tide of pros- 
perity, and influence the outside world far more than we can 
ever do by making elastic church platforms, and furnishing 
entertainment for the restless and uncertain occupants of our 
seats. 

The Sunday-school Association breakfast was a bright and 
earnest gathering; and, at the Centenary Soirée of Manchester 
New College, the company was received by Dr. Martineau, who 
gave a most interesting and delightful historic address. 

The recent Positivist pilgrimage at Paris to the shrine of 
Comte called out a remarkable speech from Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, who said, among other things: “ Whatever the founder of the 
religion of humanity has suffered during his life, in all the his- 
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tory of religions there is no record of such a commemoration as 
has fallen to the lot of this great Frenchman ; the festivals that 
he has appointed have gone on without a break, as though he had 
continued to live. There is a continuity about this that is per- 
fectly unique in the history of religion.” The Jnqwirer says: 
“A continuity of festivals and work for twenty-nine years is 
‘unique in the history of religion’! Have Mr. Harrison and his 
associates ever heard of the Christian Sabbath, or the Lord’s 
Supper, or the rite of baptism, the religion of one Jesus, with 
its continuity of work and martyrdom, which has lasted unbroken 
through ages of medizeval darkness and modern superstition dur- 
ing well-nigh nineteen hundred years?” 

The death of Prof. Friedrich Michelis, the distinguished liberal 
Catholic, and friend and co-worker with Déllinger, is much felt 
in Germany. Our French exchange, Zhe Protestant, says of 
him that “all his life was occupied with the incessant effort to 
reconcile Catholicism with Platonic philosophy and modern civil- 
ization, and to conquer Jesuitism by the pure religion of Jesus. 
He was a man of great force of will, uniting with his solidity 
of character the simplicity and piety of a child.” The distin- 
guished mandarin, Tcheng-Ki-Tong, has been giving a confé- 
rence — or lecture, as we call it in English — before the Cercle St. 
Simon, in a hall in the Boulevard St. Germaine. The society is 
composed of men of letters and science; and this son of Hea¥en, 
as our French paper styles him, has discoursed with great urban- 
ity of the antiquity and excellence of his own civilization, and 
assured them that at the end of two thousand years all his coun- 
try needed was a few of our mechanical contrivances from the 
West. They did not require any reform from without; for, 
already possessing the truth, they needed nothing new. We are 
not surprised that these learned men listened to the mandarin 
with pleasure, and perhaps approval, because when a Hindu 
pundit satirizes our religion in Boston, and shows the superi- 
ority of the institutions and faith of his country, there are many 
excellent people who seem to enjoy it. Prof. M. Jean Réville 
says, laughingly, “ After all, if we religionists are going to pride 
‘ourselves on the strictness and antiquity of our orthodoxy, we 
must not stop with Calvin or the pope, but confess that Gen. 
Tcheng-Ki-Tong is the only true orthodox man now in France.” 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Burroveus’ “Signs AND SEASONS.” * 


John Burroughs ought to be looked at as a social, not to say 4 moral, 
reformer. Every fresh instalment of his message —and his successive 
utterances are always: fresh — still further impresses us with the eternal 
fitness of just such a writer in just such times as these. The last half 
century has so largely shifted experience from a prevailingly rural to a 
prevailingly artificial plane that the breezy protest of an outdoor re- 
former, like Burroughs, cannot be denied. We run into the danger of 
forgetting so much that was once native to us as men, we have pressed 
so far from the delight in simple, natural things, that his winning note 
of recall comes sometimes with an almost religious significance. This 
is felt in Signs and Seasons, his latest, as in all his earlier books. The 
last two chapters particularly, which answer to the titles, “ Phases of 
Farm Life” and “ Roof Tree,” suggest this more impressive side of his 
always pleasant gossip about the doings of rustic men and the mysteries 
of the wild wood. One wonders in the reading why he may not become 
the leader of the great reaction, so much needed to rural methods of 
working, thinking, and living. Other chapters, like “A River View,” 
“ A Salt Breeze,” and “ A Spray of Pine,” show Burroughs at his best. 
No one writes of the sea as he does. His touch suggests that keen, 
longing love for the coast which is found in inland people,— people who 
amid green and earthy glories dream of ocean sights and sounds and 
smells. We are all glad, too, of that bit about the Hudson, and the 
fine analysis of river effects in the other chapter named. There seems 
to be no end to the author’s fund of information in certain directions ; 
and, when it comes to little poetic hints and inferences of his own, his 
store is literally inexhaustible. It is as if he could go on forever writing 
such books, as varied and stimulating, as many-sided as Nature herself. 
Something, too,— the shrewd practicality of his point of approach,— com- 
mends his observations of nature to the readers of to-day. We feel the 
well-balanced, common-sense man of routine and affairs even in the 
poetic pleasantry and protest. There is nothing oracular and shy and 
impalpable, as there is in much of Thoreau’s outdoor writings. No one 
has written so well of Thoreau as Burroughs; but, except for their one 
ground of sympathy, no two could be farther apart in fundamental 
nature and tendency than they. The busy, pragmatic accountant, the 
expert at tangled books of debit and credit, is as quick and loving a 
reporter of the life of thicket and stream as he of the Walden experi- 
ment and the dreamful Week on Concord and Merrimack. But one all 
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the time feels the difference. Burroughs’ mild and half unconscious 
protest does not prevent his being in many respects a very good expo- 
nent of our nineteenth century civilization, while Thoreau struggled to 
get as far away from it as possible. But such lines of comparison lead 
one into wide generalizations; and, meanwhile, we are thankful for the 
work of both. It is much that Burroughs is still among us, and that he 
keeps his flavor so well in continued familiarity. Each new book of 
his adds to our pleasure, and confirms his genial and growing influence. 
When the period in which we live is touched upon as history, it will 
somewhat atone for much of the trashy writing it has tolerated that 
such a native genius as Burroughs worked among us not without 
encouragement. E. F. HH. 


Lorzr’s Microcosmus.* 


Sir William Hamilton’s daughter undertook, some years ago, the trans- 
lation into English of Lotze’s most attractive work; but through her 
death the task fell into the hands of Miss E. E. Constance Jones, of 
Girton College. These two ladies have done a great service to the cause 
of philosophy by this undertaking, so worthily accomplished, the transla- 
tion being much above the average of such attempts. 

Lotze was incited to this comprehensive essay in anthropology by the 
example of Herder, that manifold genius of the eighteenth century, 
whose Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit yet remains a most stimulating 
production. A repetition of Herder’s undertaking from “ the changed 
points of view to which the present age has attained” was the plan 
of the author of Microcosmus, in order to answer the great question, 
“ What significance have man and human life, with its constant phenom- 
ena and the changing course of history in the great whole of nature, to 
the steady influence of which the results of modern science have made us 
feel more than ever in subjection?” There is probably no extended 
answer to this question, made by any man of the middle part of this 
century, which surpasses in candor, in subtlety and depth of thought, 
and in justice and generosity of spirit, the reply which this work makes. 
With little of the philosophical dialect, it is pervaded by the most philo- 
sophic temper ; and the constant endeavor to do justice to the most oppo- 
site views results in no weak eclecticism, but in an independent view of 
the first value. Lotze is here so little of a system-builder, determined 
to press everything into an argument for his scheme, that he offers a 
delightful series of surprises to his readers. His two main ideas, it is 
true, the absolutely universal extent of mechanism in the structure of 
the world and the complete subordination of its mission to moral and 
spiritual values, are never lost altogether out of sight; but what propor- 
tions in any case he will assign to these two elements one can only proph- 


* Microcosmus, an Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the World. By Her- 
mann Lotze. Two volumes in one, pp. xxiv, 714, and x, 740. Scribner & Welford. 
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esy when he knows. How well, for example, does he bring out the 
truth, in his very first chapter, that the poetical, mythological conception 
of nature, which we generally suppose held such complete sway over 
the mind of early man, was necessarily accompanied from the first with 
some conception of a mechanism in nature that was constant! This lat- 
ter notion has been immensely extended in modern times; while “ all 
along, through all shiftings of view, one simple faith has yet preserved 
itself unshaken,— the faith in an eternal First Cause, who bestowed on the 
world of spirits living freedom for the combat on behalf of a sacred aim, 
and denied it to the world of things that, under a blind necessity, was 
to be a stage and a weapon for the efforts of the combatants.” 

Man, says Lotze, in the five chapters on the “Religious Life,” is not 
indebted to nature for morality. ‘ No observation of nature teaches 
moral truths. It can teach that the destruction of every individual may 
have its significance in the plan of the whole; that from every life that 
is trampled out another life may spring ; that all the powers of nature 
in an unceasing cycle may combine in the continual production, destruc- 
tion, and reproduction of phenomena in never-failing regularity. But, 
with all this, it leaves wholly undecided whether indulgence toward oth- 
ers and sacrifice of ‘one’s self, or, conversely, trampling upon others and 
asserting one’s self, is that to which we are morally called. Asa conscious 
prolongation of the course that nature unconsciously takes, the one mode 
of action has as good a claim to consideration as the other. That which 
is does not enlighten-us concerning that which we ought to do, unless we 
know beforehand what meaning we ought to attach to that which is.” 
Moral life in society, in fact, beyond this, “first gives susceptibility 
to and interest in the beauty of the external world.” 

It would take many pages even to outline the views of Lotze on the 
immense number of subjects which he treats in this unique work, it be- 
ing simply an encyclopedia of philosophical anthropology. For criticism 
of his peculiar ideas,— as, for instance, his revival of the Leibnitzian mo- 
nadology in a new form,— we have still less space. Enough, if these 
words should attract to this treasure-house of broad and noble thought 
on human destiny even a few who have mistakenly supposed that any 
man can speak for human nature without such a wide culture as Lotze 
had. Beyond the natural science which forms most of the outfit of 
those who dogmatize from the scientific side upon spiritual themes, he 
was trained in art and literature and had genuine susceptibilities in 
religion. Too well aware of the danger of hard and fast system-building, 
his flexible genius kept far more near to the changing realities of life 
than those who would reduce the universe under an abstract formula, 
conceived in terms of mechanics or of metaphysics. The prophecy may 
well be risked that this Microcosmus will profoundly influence the minds 
of men when the current philosophy shall have lost its hold, save as one 
scheme among many. N. P. G 
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Count de Gubernatis’ recent volume on Hungary, from a political 
and social point of view (La Hongrie, Politique et Sociale. Par Angelo 
de Gubernatis. Florence, 1885, pp. 357), is an exceedingly attractive 
and instructive work. It is the result of personal observations and pro- 
found studies made in the land of the Magyars; and, although the 
author does not disguise his affection for the people which he describes, 
he does not suffer his judgment to be warped by any excessive warmth 
of generous and sympathetic sentiment. 

In the present volume, Count de Gubernatis treats of the manifold 
peoples of Hungary, ethnologically considered; the relations between 
Hungary and Italy, and especially the civilizing influence of the latter 
upon the former from the tenth tentury; the precursors of the Hun- 
garian Renascence, particularly the poets, beginning with Csokonai and 
the brothers Kisfaludy, of the early part of the present century; the 
government and the press; the parliament and the eloquence of the Hun- 
garians; the aristocracy and reform; the Semitic question; the clergy, 
and woman. In a second volume already announced, and entitled 
Hungarian Culture (La Culture Hongroise), the author proposes to dis- 
cuss the schools, the academy, the scientific, literary, artistic, and indus- 
trial movements, and the Hungarian cities. 

In the chapter on the clergy, the Unitarian Church is mentioned 
as “forming a kind of island in the midst of Hungarian society.” 
The first Unitarians were Italians; and their doctrine was introduced 
into Transylvania by the Piedmontese physician, George Blandrata, 
in 1568. They now number over sixty thousand. At Kolozsvér, they 
have a large church, a library of thirty thousand volumes, many of them 
very rare, and a flourishing college, the director of which is John Koyaes; 
and the professors, Peterfy, Boros, and others, are characterized by 
De Gubernatis as men of superior intelligence, “ extremely strict toward 
themselves, extremely tolerant toward others in all matters of opinion, 
and never hindering any sort of scientific research. The liberty which 
they claimed for themselves in combating the dogma of the Trinity, 
and which has brought them thus far, they willingly accord to those 
who wish to go farther. They gladly welcome all the deists who recog- 
nize and worship a single mysterious God. Inferior in numbers to all the 
other confessions in Hungary, they console themselves with the thought 
that the greater part of the civilized world is now Unitarian without 
knowing it, or at least without formally asserting it.” Our author 
thinks the Unitarians in Hungary should break away, in a still greater 
degree, from the ties of tradition which hamper them; reduce the 
obscure and antiquated metaphysical jumble of their summa universae 
theologiae christianae secundum Unitarios to a single, clear, and simple 
statement; convert their churches into intellectual laboratories for 
the rational solution of religious problems; and thus make themselves 
real and recognized leaders in the province of free thought, men of 
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spiritual insight in a land given over, for the most part, to degrading 
superstition. De Gubernatis is a philosophic thinker with a touch 
of poetic genius, which imparts a peculiar charm to his writings. 

i DaneElp 


LETTERS TO Drap AuTHORS.* 


All lovers of literature, as such, will love this little reflection in the 
form of letters of the greater lights of song and story. There are books, 
and there is all the world’s delightful prattle about books; and who of 
us would want to decide which is the more delightful of the two? Some 
one complained not long ago that these diverting side lights kept people 
from reading the great authors themselves at first hand. Do not allow 
yourself to be put off with charming gossip, he said, but read the works 
themselves. But can one? Would one in all cases want to do so? 
Would it be possible or desirable to become intimately acquainted with 
all the people one likes to read about? Literature, like life, has a pleas- 
ing surface ; and one may occasionally enjoy to skim it without a sense of 
intellectual shame. Deep-sea sounding is not all there is; and how 
many books there are, never profoundly read, which we must be content 
to let remain for us a name! Even as such they may be interesting and 
instructive, and perhaps none the less so because of that certain element 
of the unknown and impossible in them. Who would not confess that 
there are books he could never read through, which he never tires read- 
ing about? And, although this hardly applies with any strictness to the 
book in hand, it does serve to justify the author’s attempt, if his aim in 
writing it needed any justification. Certainly, no one who reads it with 
any adequate knowledge of the ground he traverses will ever regret the 
_attempt. Here is the finest kind of criticism, because the subtlest and 
most unconscious. Here are pathos, humor, and that confidential direct- 
ness of speech which shades off into friendly license without any loss of 
dignity in tone. Indeed, it all-suggests that it is the distance, the cold, 
formal, unsympathetic attitude in our ordinary approach to an author's 
work which makes so much of our reviewing a soulless commonplace, if 
it be not a wanton stab of the editorial knife. There is much here that 
we knew about before, but when was it ever better put or more tellingly 
expressed? Many little passages come up for quotation ; but the by-play 
and banter and sentiment are better caught in their native setting, and 
we will not attempt the transplanting. Such men as Ronsard, for the 
most part remote from our life, are. made to live by the vigor and real- 
ism of Mr. Lang’s reproduction. In a few words, he seizes the spirit and 
salient point in their work; and, above all, he touches the heart and the 
meaning of their lives. There is something swift, keen, pathetic, in 
his grasp of their experience, which makes one feel like lingering over 
their sorrows and limitations as one would by a now almost forgotten 
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grave. It is a goodly company of friends, Greek, Roman, French, old 
and modern English, an array of correspondents, which well might tax 
the culture and sympathies of the best of authors. But Mr. Lang is 
never anything if not scholarly, and here he is at his best. One cannot 
miss in the reading the fine flavor of his sympathies, and that for pur- 
poses of inspiration and enjoyment is much. For the rest, one will be 
stirred to read more widely and more understandingly, and to feel the 
abiding consolations there are in this realm of books. The title is apt 
but misleading, for the authors are all alive; and nothing better shows 
their deathlessness than such a book as this. 


THE WORLD AND THE LOGos.* 


This work contains the two Bedell lectures, given at the institutions in 
Gambier, Ohio, in 1885, The lectureship was established for the pres- 
entation of “ The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, or the 
Relations of Science and Religion.” The first lecture seeks to establish 
the fact that the Kosmos is the expression of the Logos,— reason, as 
opposed to the alleged position of science that there is no revelation of 
intelligence or purpose in the workings of the one primal force in and 
through all things. The second lecture compares the two views of the 
universe, as held by science and religion, with regard to the element of 
morality. The first asks whether there is sense — that is, common sense, 
rationality —in the Kosmos. ‘The second asks whether there is right. 
The affirmative answer, of course, is insisted upon. 

We have read these lectures with considerable interest; but they seem 
to us, in some respects, unsatisfactory. Assuredly, all who have any faith 
rejoice to have the weakness of materialistic scientists laid bare. These 
are days when the certainties of religion should be proclaimed against 
the vagaries of pseudo-science, too often received as veritable facts set- 
tled forever. But it strikes us that we so far damage our cause when 
we treat the subject almost from beginning to end as if present science 
and religion were irreconcilable. Of course, Dr. Thompson means science, 
“so called’; but it is evidently a mistake to suppose that all the science 
of to-day can be set over against religion in so bald a fashion. Here, 
then, is the defect of the lectures, that they seem not to recognize fully 
enough the more healthful aspects of the science of to-day. A suggestion 
in the forepart of the first lecture deferential to true science — even the 
expressed belief that it and religion are not antagonistic — does not pre- 
vent the Jecturer from dealing largely in ridicule of evolution, natural 
selection, etc. The strictures are often bright and apropos; but a more 
serious setting forth of the limitations of evolution, or science in gen- 
eral, would have done better service in showing the true relation of 
science and religion than the introduction of so many “palpable hits,” 
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though less entertaining to the biassed devotees of theism. In a subject 
so often discussed, care should be taken that full justice be done to 
science, the more so as we are deeply in earnest in regard to religion. 

B. RB. B. 


A Harmony or THE Four Gospeits In ENGLISH.* 


This book is an enlarged and revised form of a Harmony published by 
Dr. Robinson in 1846, and is edited by M. B. Riddle, D.D., of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. It seems to us to be a scholarly and useful work, 
There is much information contained in it, besides the presentation of 
the text in parallel columns and harmonious arrangement. The “Con- 
tents” and “ Synopsis ” are combined ; and opposite each event and dis- 
course, so far as is known, is given the place where it occurred. The 
Common Version has been used; but important changes, indicated in 
foot-notes, are made in accordance with the Revised Version. Very full 
and useful notes are added at the end of the text; and these treat of a 
large variety of topics, with general reference “to the mode and order of 
harmonizing” the Gospels rather than the furnishing of a commentary 
upon them. We find there considered such subjects as the following: 
“The Length of our Lord’s Ministry,” “Order of John and Luke,” 
“The Passover,” besides an abundance of material relating to each sec- 
tion of the Harmony. 

Such a work is, of course, very helpful to the student of the Gospels. 
The common mind must be all at sea in regard to the chronology of the 
narratives and discourses, in a general reading of the books of Matthew. 
Mark, Luke, and John ; and, even to those who can make fair headway in 
the Greek text, the English Harmony must be acceptable. Surely, many 
interesting features of the Gospels and their relation to each other come 
to light in the study of such a work. The author tells us he has not 
aimed so much at exact chronological order as “ to place side by side the 
different narratives of the same events, in an order which may be re- 
garded as at least a probable one.” His hope is to bring out the idea ot 
unity and diversity. He certainly gives us much help toward this end. 

B. R. B. 


SERMONS. + 


The volume of sermons by Rufus Ellis will be accepted with genuine 
delight by those who knew him, because it is a true memorial of the 
man, and because it exhibits him at the high level of his every-day work. 
These sermons are not speculative or theological or great in a merely 
intellectual sense; but they are everywhere infused with a deeply 
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religious spirit and an earnest purpose to see and to speak the truth. 
They are thoughtful, calm, devout, and impressive, with spiritual energy. 
In their close sympathy with the life of Christianity, as it has mani- 
fested itself in its greatness in all ages, they appear to be far more 
conservative than they are in reality. An unreserved search for truth, 
an untrammelled intellectual spirit, are manifested throughout the 
volume, and the fact that the preacher was held to his faith wholly by 
a free conviction, and not by any ties of association merely. Those 
seeking for novelty will be disappointed in these sermons, for they 
keep far away from anything that is sensational and from any intrusion 
of personal notions and theories. The broad, generous, humane, and 
catholic spirit of Christianity is that which inspires them all; and they 
could have been heard in many churches with quite as much satisfaction 
as in that wherein they were spoken. The better religious spirit of the 
age breathes through each one of these discourses, informing it with a 
charity and devoutness of the highest and truest kind. The fine 
portrait of Dr. Ellis will make the volume of much greater value to those 
who knew him. G. W. C. 


Constance of Acadia is the first of a number of novels, the Old Colony 
series, intended to trace the history of Northern America with special 
reference to religion. The initial volume is in many respects pleasant 
and profitable reading. The anonymous author has not been afraid to 
introduce a good deed of history into his pages, and the amount of it 
may sometimes interfere with the story as a story only. But the book 
is very well fitted, by its good workmanship in word and in matter, to 
interest and inform one concerning that debated land which Longfellow 
made known to all the world. Constance La Tour is not unworthy to 
be named with Evangeline. If carried out as well as it is begun, thi 
series will be a valuable addition to the library of historical novels. 
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THE UNITARIAN IDEA AND SITUATION. 


As the architect and engineer consult their paper plans 
while they build, as the surveyor of coast or upland refers 
to his base line, and the astronomer adjusts his glass to cer- 
tify for chronometers the sidereal time, so it is important 
to consider and review the fundamental conceptions from 
which systems of philosophy and religion take their fashion 
and form. The handsome structure, whose main hall is a 
church, suggests for Unitarianism a like attempt. In their 
frequent reviews and retrospects, the Unitarians have been 
charged with inconsistent faults of self-criticism and mutual 
praise. They never give the cold shoulder to any hints of 
what is wanting to supplement and complete their unwritten 
creed. As the rearing of a cathedral is sometimes the work 
of ages,—and we had engravings many years ago of how 
the cathedral of Cologne would look when finished, as it now 
mostly is;—and as many a church in brick or stone stands 
with a tower half up while some of its finials have received 
the last touch, so there are in every denomination’s faith and 
worship halting articles that need to be carried further or 
mended, to realize their authors’ and advocates’ full intent. 

Let us examine in this aspect, first, the Unitarian idea of 
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God. The triumphant ecclesiastical councils had decided 
that God exists in three co-equal persons, affirming, however, 
his substance as one. Our sires in theology denied that the 
Son could stand on a par and level with the Father, or that 
there was in the Spirit any other personality than the 
Father’s own. They did not see the limitations of Deity 
which uni-personality as well as tri-personality implied, 
evident as these were in the Hebrew and in the Moham- 
medan belief; while the Trinitarians seemed unaware that 
the Divine Infinity instead of being saved was more seriously 
prejudiced in their numerical scheme. When the question 
is asked if God do not exist in all persons and all things, 
they cannot defend their theory with any rational reply. 
The Trinity, in any sense in which it is theologically ex- 
pounded, is not a Christian doctrine, but a scholastic dogma, 
a development or evolution of Greek metaphysic, of which 
Jesus or any apostle never gave a sign or had a dream. The 
acceptance of a threefold hypostasis on the part of some 
Unitarians seems to me reversion and mental prejudice of 
learning and tradition, not a teaching of science or a prog- 
ress of thought. 

But, secondly, if the constitution, the constituents, of 
Deity were definable or comprehensible, his character and 
his attributes are to us of more concern; and the Unitarians 
seem unconscious that there is in their moral idea any desid- 
eratum or lack, holding that the simple name of Father, 
Christ’s own constant appellative, is enough. But does this 
figure, drawn from a single human relation, cover the whole 
ground? Is the divine image confined to the masculine 
element and to, the personal pronoun He? Is there no 
motherhood in God, matrix of which all mankind is born ? 

Whence our mothers, then? Moreover, while our earthly 
birth and begetting must coincide with the heavenly, is there 
not room and necessity for the question whether the entire 
type of parentage be co-extensive with the divine nature 
or of our correspondence therewith? We are more than 
creatures or children: we are part and parcel of our Author, 
as a ray is of the sun, a breath of the atmosphere, a drop of 
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the sea, a stream of the source. Our intimacy with the 
essence we own and adore no metaphor can set forth, more 
than a shadow does the solid object from which it falls. 
Liberal Christianity may be in danger of overworking the 
words that represent the mild and merciful traits which, in 
its homage, it brings to the front. It is justified in straining 
like an off ox at that end of the yoke, while Orthodoxy 
pulls so hard on the other, under the goad of a revengeful 
God. But one defect or misapprehension does not correct 
another, and all exaggeration fatally misleads. Let us 
beware lest, while we inveigh against fear in religion and 
deride and discard the terrors of the Lord, we no longer 
stand in awe of sin. A liberal preacher took for his text, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” add- 
ing the witty comment, “and a poor beginning, too.” But, 
if reverence drop out of our devotions, then familiarity 
creeps in, bordering on levity, if not breeding contempt. 
That leader among Unitarians, Dr. Bellows, told me he 
heard a brother in the pulpit pray on such easy and self-con- 
fident and self-complacent terms with God that he fully 
expected the petition would end with the commonplace 
epistolary affix of “your affectionate son”! Even in our 
love should be a wholesome dread. When a liberal scouted 
the idea of future retribution, Taylor, the Bethel preacher, 
replied, We all have a sentimentality of that sulphur. But, 
with not a few persons, God’s paternity becomes a ghost or 
copy of man’s in pale ink. The father becomes a sort of 
grandfather, over-indulgent, irresponsible, seldom visited or 
seen, discharging his office in occasional presents of toys and 
sweets, if by and by he do not seem to the mind to belong 
to a generation too far off for us with much interest to 
trace. But, in fact, we are nearer —the soul in us is more 
close — to God, our living origin, than to any mortal by kin- 
dred blood. As our hand of flesh cannot touch the poles 
of a galvanic battery without a shock, so our contact with 
him is attended with a quiver or shudder in the breast, 
which is the condition of infinite, unspeakable delight. 
Earthly parentage is not the cause, but only the means or 
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instrument of our existence. There is in us an organ or 
sentiment of wonder, which cannot stop with that which con- 
ceives and bears, begets or is begotten and born. It seeks 
the Rock of Ages in which to rest. In the infancy of man, 
it may sleep, as something lke a human soul does in the 
young of animals or the callow bird. But, when we come to 
ourselves, and feel that a spirit uses our limbs and is already 
fledged for flight, nest and crib are left behind, and we 
hunt the world and the sky for both our starting-place and 
our goal. As the brow expands and the eye deepens and 
a shadow falls over the cheek, then that which every one 
of us is retreats from outward mensuration and the super- 
ficial gaze; and in the mystery of being, toward which at 
death, says Balzac, our sensibilities draw, we are ourselves 
overwhelmed. When we venture by momentary glances to 
look at our nature within, we learn that we are offspring 
of some other one than we ever beheld, but must bow 
before, in supreme regard of honor and love for Him whom 
Jesus and Moses join to declare is not only our Father, but 
Lord and God, and eternally one in himself, while manifold 
in his way and work. “It is alive,” said Goethe, appar- 
ently astounded, as he saw something stir. We never can 
fathom or go round or get over that marvel of life, whose 
immensity is involved in its minutest form. But let us 
take care lest, in the finite or definite, the infinite be lost. 
Hegel’s formula of the equation between being and nothing 
is abused into a lie when being is eclipsed from the soul by 
the multitude of things, the Spirit hid by the swarm of 
spirits, and the Maker displaced by the man faneying that 
he is creation’s top and can tread on the blind force by 
which he is produced, till, in stress of trial as to Job, comes 
out of the whirlwind the omnipotent rebuke. The atheism 
which denies a providence or limits its strength is renuncia- 
tion of reason no less than extinction of piety and abdication 
of the worship which is the throne and crown and sceptre 
of the soul. Man is so made that he must recognize in 
some primeval mover at once the object of his adoration 
and the subject of his thought; and, when the fountain of 
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his praise no longer in spontaneous ejaculations boils up, 
he must have liturgies, books of Common Prayer. He lives 
on the words and fervors of other and all times and races, 
so far as at present, in the swift passing of his individual 
life, he cannot freshly kindle and fashion his own. 

God must have the whole of us, and we the whole of him. 
I know we have framed a distinction between the Holy 
Spirit — that supposed third person in the Godhead —and the 
universal world-spirit, which, Emerson says, is a good swim- 
mer, sure to arrive. But the two must be somehow one and 
the same, and more than a dove or a flame of fire or cloven 
tongue. Nothing can be left out of Him we come from and 
revere. We talk of religion. Must we not admit that the 
other sects — Greek, Romish, Catholic, Protestant —are more 
religious than the Unitarians, in the ritual and documentary 
sense? Like the wise virgins, they have taken the light-pro- 
ducing oil in their vessels with their lamps. The contents 
of special Christian revelation they have done the most to 
preserve. Religion has been more their specialty and pecul- 
iarity, a thing drawn off, bottled, and decanted neat by itself. 
Unitarianism insists on it as a seed, a leaven, mixture with all 
life, growing in all growth, kingdom of heaven on earth, New 
Jerusalem descending, eternity in to-day. It can be reckoned 
as no self-commendation if, from an independent post, an 
outsider like me pronounce this a worthy and glorious mark. 
Emerson charges “ pale negations” on the Unitarian order. 
But he was as pale as any of the rest. It is curious that 
those, like him, characterized by latent heat and ashamed of 
display are the very ones to be impatient with others 
most resembling themselves in this very want of outward, 
social, swarming religious enthusiasm. We claim culture 
for what we lack. We blame its absence, but for our 
own demand we afford no supply. Nevertheless, it is a con- 
spicuous and pre-eminently important Unitarian virtue —as 
Lord Bacon took all knowledge for his province — to include 
the life everywhere that now is into its missionary stint and 
station, and to identify instant fidelity in toil, business, 
office, and home with the saved soul. Balzac says, when the 
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French Revolution dispersed the nuns, forty years’ separa- 
tion from the world had made them like plants of a hot- 
house, which wilt when brought out into the open air. The 
reproach launched at a Unitarian church in Boston which 
was lighted through the roof—that it was endeavoring to 
raise Christians under glass — belongs rather to every other 
sect of devotees. They keep all the hot-houses. The Uni- 
tarian culture is out of doors. Its garden is wider than 
Eden. Its products are not only passion flowers and chrys- 
anthemums, but English oaks and Hebrew olives, new wil- 
lows to hang harps on, and California pines. But be it on 
its guard against vagueness and dissipation, the thorny 
thicket and the barren wild. ‘“ When I burned to question 
them further, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished.” So wrote Macbeth concerning the witches. 
The peril of Unitarianism, in its extra-liberal, radical forms, 
is just such vanishing and witch-like non-appearance. A 
speaker at its late festival boldly declared the gospel of sal- 
vation by our own merits alone. But what are these, to the 
grace of God, but as a water-pot to a cloud! Societies at, if 
not under, the so-called Unitarian left wing spring up, affirm- 
ing that the only true practicable religion in time to come is 
ethics, our manners and morals in worldly ties together. The 
conservative side wards off this theory, and stretches out its 
hand for verbal statements and symbolic forms. Each party 
trusts its own wisdom, and has an instinct to note the risks 
run by the other. It thrusts at its opponent’s weak, exposed 
part. But, if worship fail, wherefore should either hold up 
a shield or use a weapon to parry blows of infidelity or 
agnosticism, when there is no life left but an empty fort, an 
abandoned castle for them both to man? Surrender the idea 
of God, as personal, omnipersonal, a conscious life and love, 
not severed from ours, not a little ego, but all-pervading 
self of the universe, from which all our selves are projected 
and into which we blend and melt, and our occupation is 
gone. If the Unitarian idea be of God as one and manifold, 
I accord therewith, agreeing with Channing aud his com- 
peers that the Trinity in every catechism is unsimple, un- 
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christian, confusing; and, with Thackeray, that I believe in 
none of the trigonometries. 

Had we to choose between the Divine Being and our own 
immortality, I should say, Let me have a God while I live. 
“Tf there be gods, it is pleasant to live; if none, it is pleas- 
ant to die.” So would decide every noble soul. The sin, how- 
ever, of overmuch speech in public of and to God is rife in 
all denominations ; and long sermons will have more worship 
in them than long prayers, if they shun brain-spinning and 
inculeate obedience to his laws. 

But, thirdly, the fortunes of any church must depend on 
its horoscope not only of deity, but destiny. These two 
ideas are its Jachin and Boaz, or temple pillars. That the 
hells like the heavens are eternal, Dante and Swedenborg 
with Jesus affirm, as Shakspere puts the phrase “ everlasting 
bonfire ” into the mouth of the porter, in the tragedy of “ Mac- 
beth.” But it is to the credit of the Unitarians, in history 
and on the books of God, that they abhor and repel the no- 
tion that destiny is for any individual an endless doom; that 
there is any hell whose frontispiece bears for a single soul 
the inscription of Wo Hope. Imprisonment of anybody for 
life, when the life has no term, were a fault in nature and 
a blot on the face of God, as a heaven to be entered by arbi- 
trary decree and partial favor were a dishonor to him, and 
cruelty to the excluded no less extreme. The divine wilful- 
ness taught by Orthodoxy is but human luck or mischance ; 
and, when sovereignty is construed into caprice, life becomes 
a lottery on a scale vast and dreadful in the kingdom of 
heaven, while the gambling principle is repudiated in every 
civilized State on earth. Salvation by subscription to a 
creed is the reappearance of the Romish sale of indulgences 

in a worse because cheaper style. In this whimsical system 
~ of government, those who are banished to the Siberia or have 
a ticket of leave for the Australia of the divine disfavor and 
revenge are not supposed to be criminal beyond the rest 
that bask at court, as the tower of Siloam fell on men not 
sinners above all who dwelt in Jerusalem, to crush their 
bodily life. “Out, brief candle!” was the whole of that, 
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But this decree of a curse never to cease, this perennial: 
eclipse, this torment long as eternity for any sensitive creat- 
ure, would denote an almighty monster, with capacity for 
wickedness surpassing the utmost sum of human guilt; and, 
while we shudder at pessimism as a theory, it would make an 
actual pessimist of God. The figure of a lottery for such 
unadulterated Calvinism is not extravagant, but a too gra- 
cious illustration of a scheme wherein are drawn no blanks, 
but only prizes for people without merit, with consign- 
ments to the non-elect of pain, envelopes of poison, packages 
of dynamite, explosive bombs; for all these are but feeble 
images of a misery without bound or end. 

Better not think of God at all, says Lord Bacon, than 
think ill of him. Yet, if the reference may pass, he was 
made very real to me in the orthodox fellowship in which I 
was born. It seemed to me I could touch him with my 
little finger. It is a great misfortune to miss of him, as 
some in their loose speculating do. A godless creed would 
be the wreck of any church. Only an inferior calamity, 
and scarce less fatal to the strength and joy of what- 
ever so-called religious assembly, were it to give up the 
immortal belief. If God be the sun, a future life is his 
radiation on this, a beam from paradise to light up the lower 
lot. If this dust, which in our form or frame we were, are, 
and must be, can catch no such enchantment from the sky, 
like the motes revealed as they swim at some opening that 
lets in the lustre of dawn, it were hardly worth weaving into 
the robe we wear. It would be for any denomination an 
omen of decline and decay to renounce the deathless hope. 
It is an ill augury to see it, with so many, turning into a 
doubt, a maybe or mayhap, though that be better than mis- 
hap. Whatever body of believers shall cut clear of it, or be 
neutral about it, or indifferent to it, or curious to handle it 
but as an uncertain problem, or content to rest or choke in 
ignorance, saying, All will be for the best, will pronounce the 
capital sentence on itself. A positive faith in the life to 
come —namely, that there is something in us and ours not 
composed of ashes or resolvable into the clod —is our reason 
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to be and pledge to endure. All Biblical or extra-Scriptural 
representations of this somewhat essentially alive, this un- 
exhaled drop or unquenchable spark; all the trumps and 
palms, the white linen, the wedding feast, crowns or wings, 
— may be types remote from the disclosure stupendous and 
sublime, as a look, smile, or gesture here below is but a tele- 
gram of the holy, loving soul. Yet life here and now pre- 
dicts itself there and then. How far away the pine-wood 
and red-painted cradle is mouldering in the garret of the 
ancient house, empty and forlorn! Here is the man active, 
proceeding, believing, loving, and speaking as he believes 
and loves. There, yonder, is the deserted bird’s nest, as I 
saw it last week. But the young robins, after the old ones, 
have flown. There is the tomb, like a rifled pod, empty 
husk, or hollow shell. But he who the angels said was 
not there, whom they or we cannot make dead, told his 
disciples they, too, should live and rise. We nestle but for 
a time here below. The planet is but our crib. The sod 
is but the coverlid of our bed. Let us go to sleep without 
fear. Hush! it is but a protecting dark. The night will 
seem to have been but a moment when we wake. 

In fine, the doctrine we hold must be put into work 
and worship, else it is but as a motto on an escutcheon or 
banner laid by, a funeral eulogy or a graveyard epitaph. 
The Unitarian mottoes are justifiable only in deeds; but it 
is a question of growing concern how to bring a congrega- 
tion into activity in the public church service, and to that 
end forms of responsive prayer are devised and used. May 
not the audience be active in the best way, when not audible ? 
May it not be better heard in the praises than in the peti- 
tions? There is something trite and mechanical in sentences, 
the repetitions Jesus warned us against, regularly intoned 
from a multitude of tongues; and formal supplications are 
almost certain to incur his blame of the Pharisaic length. 
But let the minister be on his guard against the ambition, so 
subtle and insensible, to be the only actor; and, by a deep 
and lively sympathy, in all parts of his performance inter- 
pret and.voice the people’s condition and wants. This sym- 
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pathy may effectually exist without vocal participation, and 
it may be absent with a however loud answer to the desk. 
Be the external method what it may, but for the spiritual 
communication the assembly is for no purpose, and the ap- 
pearance of devotion is null and void. The old phrase, “ The 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him,” signifies the feeling, like a unanimous rising vote, 
into which, by inspired utterance, we are raised. But, if we 
cannot with much affecting or intelligent modulation all 
speak at once, we can sing together; and the musical notes 
are wings more strong and sweeping according to the num- 
ber of chanters. What need, cries the sceptic, has your God 
of this steaming incense of flattery in your windy professions 
and the passing vapor of your breath? We reply: For this 
boon of life and beauty of the world, in the transport that 
must have some vent, we need to pour out our emotion; and 
scorn is impertinent for an ecstasy not understood because 


unshared. We are not paying compliments to God. 


“ Speed forth his strong pulses 
To the borders of day.” 


Our orderly acknowledgments are to his activity but as com- 
plementary colors in the glory of the sky. 

Once more, Unitarianism is unity, union; but liberty is 
the bond in which diversity, contradiction, is incurred, and 
controversy often arises, of which the patient suffers now, in 
the west-easterly connection, an acute attack. Can we think 
without words? philosophers have inquired. Certainly, we 
cannot dispute without them! They had words together” 
we remark of people that have been quarrelling. Says one 
party to the other, Our words are principles: yours are but 
doctrines of a creed. But is not a true doctrine a right prin- 
ciple, andis not a wrong principle a false doctrine? “ Free- 
dom, fellowship, and character in religion,” is shouted on one 
side; “God, duty, and immortality,” on the other. Which 
are the best words? But none of our words, exclaim our re- 
formatory friends, are tests; and you make dividing lines of 
yours. How can such an altercation be composed? The 
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responsibility of any rupture, as between friend and friend, 
lover and maid, husband and wife, sect and sect, who could 
ever with mutual satisfaction fix? When a rod or rope or 
chain bursts, with what incommensurable degrees of distance 
on either side the torn edges fly apart! Our convictions we 
must write or speak. But we may learn to forbear all this 
logical crowing over each other, when we observe how, in all 
nature, from the lowest crystallization to the most angelic 
communion, things that belong together draw together by 
elective affinity, without terms agreed upon, and need no 
contract or explanation. When did or could those person- 
ally loving each other tell why and wherefore, and describe 
the grounds and conditions whose failure would be forfeiture 
of the love? If their love depended on understanding, it 
would drop. What parents can tell how a new-born child 
not only links them in unison, but keeps the world from fall- 
ing asunder? How noiseless is all attraction, from the 
atoms to the orbs! When the members of a religious denom- 
ination become political partisans, and argue the articles of 
association — planks in their platform — essential to their 
common working, the rift in their ranks has already begun, 
and they are in danger of themselves tumbling with the 
mechanically constructed floor on which they stand. Just 
exactly what God is, or if he be as the formularies say, and 
can be stereotyped, or whether to ask aught of him in prayer 
or to let our mind, like Wordsworth’s, be a thanksgiving to 
him, “ blessedness and love,’— all this let us silently muse, 
more than in propositions we discuss, because, as Jesus said, 
we can know only as we do, and must do as we are. Set 
not for faith, hope, and love, which are free of the universe 
and have the freedom of the city of God, any trap of words! 
They cannot be caught in your verbal net, like fish in the 
sea. What superstition is this which confines us to writing 
and speech as chief expressions of the human soul? A 
brother comes all the way, perhaps, from San Francisco, and, 
by his looks and tones glowing into us, leaves a picture of 
piety and sincerity like those encaustic ones in art which are 
burnt into the substance too deep for time’s fingers to efface. 
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Bibliolatry, stopping with the letter of a canonical book, is 
a killing sin. But making an idol of our own creed would 
be the unpardonable one, were there not for us a greater 
than any human mercy. To undertake to touch bottom of 
thought in an epithet, to cast anchor in a phrase, to be tied 
to the vote of a conference or convention, to strike freedom’s 
flag to what the majority may please to pronounce everlast- 
ing truth, to be buoyed up on the sea of life by a bladder 
filled from our own lungs, is to demonstrate the fear which 
is infidelity,— not the depth, but shallowness of our faith. 
The navigator who feels the heave of the ocean under his 
keel and the trade wind in his sails doubts not the re- 
sources of nature. Uplifted and onborne by the power of 
which all creation is the sign, we have no apprehension it 
will fail to guide and hold; and we look not askance on 
those who use the same wind and wave for a diverse course, 
bound swimmingly to some other port. We deal with men, 
not dogmas; and a sect or system that shuts out any human 
honesty is like a legislative act expiring by limitation, to be 
soon withdrawn and replaced by some larger law. A Chris- 
tian denomination has in its councils no room for such as ab- 
jure the Christian confession; but honesty is part of that 
confession, which lying devils, believing in one God and 
trembling, cannot make. Let us build not on any letter in 
or out of the Bible, but on the Spirit. 

But how we play our games of sympathy and patience, 
not with cards only, but words! How we fight our battles, 
not with swords only, but again with words! How, in 
a conceit of humanity and with a malignant philanthropy, 
combative men, it being no longer lawful to carry revolvers, 
show their safe and peculiar courage and the spirit of hell in 
their hearts by their implacable and truculent words. We 
have a Christian periodical called Our Best Words. What 
are the best? Have our pioneers into the still unexplored 
occident of speculation given us any better ones than God 
and Christ, right and good, hope and heaven? We must 
qualify our “freedom” so far as not take what Shakspere 
brands as “ liberties of sin.” We must not extend our “ fel- 
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lowship ” to “ works of darkness” ; and assuming in conven- 
tion to pass upon a brother’s “ character” is, of all persecu- 
tions, the worst. “Tongues shall cease,” says Paul. Let 
ours cease at once from all falseness, unkindness, and spirit- 
ual pride. 

Is character the ground of association and criterion of 
fellowship? But how fast we take away each other’s char- 
acter in our debates, till we are in the case of the poor ser- 
vant woman who said she had lost her character because 
a bit of paper, her recommendation to a place, had been 
burned in a fire! In what a flame of intolerance, with much 
politeness of address, we are on either side mutually plunged 
by the benign inquisitor and by the zealot for liberty, as well 
as by the creed-bound conservative, till we think Dante’s 
“Inferno” in its upper circles not overdrawn! What cranks 
and despots we are or are called! But I hear the shriek, 
How preserve our Christian purity? Never fear but that 
what we have of purity will hold its own and spread. 
Every circle protects itself. John says of the antichrists 
of his time, “They went out from us because they were not 
of us.” An organism, insect or behemoth, assimilates what 
sustains life, and extrudes poison. As respects discipline, 
the Unitarians, it must for weal or woe be acknowledged, 
are a helpless sect. We have heard that, in settlements 
beyond the mountains, common enemies, disturbers of the 
peace, have been expelled or made to withdraw by the 
orderly citizens meeting and whistling, or whittling a stick 
at them, a token of disfellowship they somehow could not 
make up their mind:to bear. But I would say of any pro- 
posal to excommunicate: “ Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone; for, if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought. But, if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to fight against 
God.” 

The lesson is to cease from our sharp attempts at defining 
or making any final statement whatsoever about the infinite, 
above, within, or beyond. Creed touches character, and 
character hinges on creed. We speak, as Paul says, be- 
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cause we believe; and for the same reason we act. But it 
is not possible to have a verbal expression of faith which all 
good and serious men will accept. To revere the invisible 
powers, to obey the beautiful laws, to love and serve our 
fellows, to aspire to a blessed destiny,—are not such the 
points and articles to which, in whatsoever varying phrase, 
all saints and souls with unanimous confession kindle and 
converge? We must agree in our object to co-act. While 
as living stones we are built into the temple of the Lord, 
the edification, doubtless, needs on earth a staging which 
in heaven will be taken away. Religion, Christianity, is 
both an end and a means. Liberty is not a principle, as 
we fondly call it, but opportunity or elbow-room to exer- 
cise and evolve the principles of truth and love. A sect 
without ideas of its own to urge has no title to be free or 
to exist. Its apparatus is only empty form and show, a 
battery without powder and shot; while it is an expense of 
money and loss of time to stand by guns not of brass or 
iron, but painted wood. If Unitarianism is to continue, it 
will be by reason of the special convictions it is charged 
with. Else it is a temporary side issue, or accidental eddy, 
not in the midst of the stream. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


VI. 


THE PROPHETS AND THE EXILE. 


In the year that King Uzziah died, Isaiah “saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne. Above it stood the seraphim; and 
one cried to another, Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of his glory. Then said I, Woe is 
me! for IT am a man of unclean lips, and dwell among a 
people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, 
Jehovah of hosts. And I heard the voice of the Lord, say- 
ing, Whom shall I send? Then, said I, Here am I; send 
me.” Of necessity, in so early an age, Jehovah still appears 
to the prophet in the form of aman. The vision, as in the 


case of so many other prophets, consecrates him to the pro- 
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phetie office. Henceforth, Isaiah feels the call and the 
dedication. And what a message is his! “Hear the word 
of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom. To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith Jehovah. Who 
hath required this at your hand? When ye spread forth 
your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you: when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean; cease to do evil; learn to do 
well. Seek judgment; relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” As soon as such words 
are uttered and written down in the world, the knell of the 
old thought of propitiation for sin by sacrifice of bulls and 
goats is sounded. The new thought of acceptance through 
right-doing and sacrifice of selfishness is ushered in. 

But there is more than this. Isaiah already looks for- 
ward to a mighty amelioration in human affairs; to an 
incalculable uplifting, which will instantly begin to appear 
when man at last shall be reconciled to his brother, shall 
put away all wrong, and love all right; shall resolve that 
law of Maker shall be law of man. ‘Then shall the wolf 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. ‘They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
This is true prophecy,— the prophecy that uplifts, inspires 
to an ever renewed struggle. For does not God intend 
the right to win just as soon as those who love the right 
are brave and true? Yes. That better day is fast coming 
when “an highway shall be there, and it shall be called the 
way of holiness. No ravenous beast shall be there; but the 
redeemed shall walk there: and Jehovah’s ransomed ones 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads: and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” There is local coloring, of course; and the more 
charming and real it sounds just because there is. But 
the local is just ready to melt into the universal. 

Isaiah had the good fortune to live through the reign of 
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the weak Ahaz, and find at last a worthy pupil in Hezekiah. 
Between them, they made a first genuine effort to reform 
the Jehovah worship by discountenancing as much as pos- 
sible the worship in the country shrines, where much that 
was superstitious mingled with genuine worship. But this 
was felt to be a great innovation. Old sanctities are not 
easily rooted up. The success of these measures was by 
no means assured, when the mighty army of Sennacherib 
swept down upon Southern Palestine. Assyria had already 
carried Northern Israel into captivity, and now Judah was 
threatened with the same fate. Fortunately, a powerful 
Egyptian army was on the march against Sennacherib, or 
he might have at once turned his whole force against 
Jerusalem. As it was, he sent Rabshakeh to summon it to 
surrender. In that case, he could throw a garrison into it, 
and so have no enemy behind his back. The story is 
graphically told. The envoy brutally insulted the king 
and people, and shouted out to the common people that 
Hezekiah was only leading them to ruin. It was a terrible 
moment. To refuse might mean annihilation. So Heze- 
kiah in his bitter agony spread the letter of Sennacherib 
before Jehovah in the temple, and sent to inquire of 
Jehovah by Isaiah, while he continued in prayer. Soon 
Isaiah’s answer comes: “Thus saith Jehovah concerning 
the king of Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor 
shoot an arrow into it. By the way that he came, by the 
same shall he return, saith Jehovah.” Once more, we see 
a great prophet standing as a patriot seer, encouraging 
king and people to stand firm; and once more the event 
strangely justified his insight. A plague suddenly broke 
out in the camp of Sennacherib, so dreadful that he was 
compelled at once to retreat and return to Assyria; and 
Jerusalem was saved. 

The narrative goes on to tell us that, “in those days, 
Hezekiah was sick unto death”; and that the good king 
received a new impulse of life from Isaiah. There is 
a curious legend mixed up with this, to the effect that 
Isaiah promised that the sun should go back on the dial ten 
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degrees. It needs only to be said that, if Hezekiah’s request 
had been instantly granted, the physical result would have 
been that Hezekiah, sick-bed, palace, Jerusalem, and all, 
would have been instantly precipitated toward Jordan at 
the rate of say twenty miles a second, and the ruins of the 
whole inhabited world would have followed him in flames 
at the same speed. 

Isaiah died, leaving a great name behind him; but we 
must not pass over his noble contemporary, Micah. No 
grander passage exists in the whole Old Testament than 
that in which he answers the timorous soul that anxiously 
inquires the way to avert Jehovah’s wrath: “ Wherewith 
shall I come before Jehovah? With burnt-offerings or 
calves a year old? Will thousands of rams propitiate him, 
or ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” That is the old question. Here is the new answer: 
*“ He hath shown thee, O man, what is good. What doth 
Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” The whole gospel 
is in that sentence, as the oak is in the acorn. Can we 
put it better to-day? Thank God, then, for this noble 
Hebrew man, who won for us all this central truth from 
the blessed heaven two thousand six hundred years ago! 

Hezekiah dies, and a great reaction sets in. The ancient 
mode of worship had its_roots so deep in immemorial 
custom that they could not be pulled up in a day. Ma- 
nasseh goes back to the old ways, and his people with him. 
The reformation is set back more than half a century. 
We must pass at once to Josiah’s time. In the eighteenth 
year of king Josiah, when he was twenty-six years old, 
Hilkiah, the priest, found a book of the law in the house 
of Jehovah. And Shaphan, the scribe, read it before the 
king: “ And it came to pass, when the king had heard the 
words of the book of the law, that he rent his clothes.” 
What was this book? Assuredly, it was the main body 
of the book now called Deuteronomy. The prophetic 
historian here makes Moses speak in the first person, and, 
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after detailing the events that have passed since the exodus, 
goes on to say that there shall be one place, and one only, 
in Canaan, which Jehovah shall choose to put his name 
there; that there all offerings and sacrifices must be paid. 
This is repeated again and again, and, of. course, refers to 
Jerusalem. Now, why could not such an idea haye even 
been thought of before this time? Simply because, till 
Northern Israel was taken into captivity in Hezekiah’s 
time, Northern Israel was not only by far the most impor- 
tant of the two kingdoms, but it had also possessed a far 
greater prophetic energy and prestige. Jehu, or Joash, or 
Jeroboam the second would have smiled, if little Judah had 
then presumed to assert that her capital was the only place 
in all the land where sacrifices could be paid to Jehovah 
without actual sin. And as for Elijah and Elisha,— those 
two prophet-giants who towered head and shoulders above 
all their contemporaries,—it is absolutely certain that they 
would have treated such a notion with the loftiest scorn. 
When Elijah on Carmel repaired the altar of Jehovah that 
was broken down, was he committing the unpardonable 
sin in sacrificing elsewhere than in Jerusalem? The mere 
statement reveals the absurdity. But now the ten tribes 
have vanished forever, and Josiah has a clear field. Forth- 
with, he proceeds to execute the divine command. King, 
priests, prophets, and people go together into the house of 
the Lord. The book is read in their ears; and king and 
people make a covenant “before the Lord” to perform all 
that was written in the book. Jerusalem is first cleansed 
from all worship, save of Jehovah alone. Solomon’s old 
chapels outside the city, built for the use of those of his 
wives and vassals who came from the land of Chemosh or 
Milcom or Ashtoreth, are defiled. The horses and chariots 
of the Sun are burned, and Ashera’s symbols are burned 
and stamped to powder. The temple itself is cleared of 
every trace of idolatry; and all the high places in the coun- 
try, where inferior gods and goddesses were worshipped as 
well as Jehovah, are defiled and destroyed; and the Levites 
who had ministered there are brought to Jerusalem and 
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put into inferior offices in the temple, while the sons of 
Zadok continue to offer the sacrifices. Here we first 
come upon the distinction between priests and Levites, 
which, after the exile, became of grave importance. Hith- 
erto, it had been “the priests, the Levites.’ But Josiah 
did not stop here. He dared to overstep the limits of his 
little kingdom of Judah, and to defile Bethel, which had 
long formed part of the Assyrian empire. There he broke 
down the altar and the high place “which Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, had made.” He first 
took the bones out of the sepulchres that surrounded the 
sacred precincts, and burned them upon the altar, and then 
set the high place on fire, and stamped its ashes to powder. 

This action of Josiah throws a flood of light upon the 
motives of the prophetic writers of Judah, who, for Jeho- 
vah’s sake, had defiled the memory of the great patriarch 
Jacob, and had actually dared even to defile the sacred 
memories of Sinai, by depicting the worship of a golden 
calf under the very shadow of the awful mount on whose 
summit Moses was alone with God. ‘To the ordinary reader, 
the welding together of two mutually destructive narra- 
tives makes confusion worse confounded. For it actually 
compels a second ascent of Moses, and a second writing on 
the tables of stone, besides bringing the glare of storm and 
wrath upon a scene which had been depicted as shining with 
the very light of Jehovah’s presence. But those stern icon- 
oclasts cared nothing for Jacob, or even Moses, as compared 
with rescuing Jehovah’s- hallowed name from the filthiness 
of idolatry. Meanwhile, the historical student, who loves 
and sympathizes with all of Israel’s development, gladly 
finds room for both,—for the sweet singer of Northern 
Israel, who sees all things in happy brightness; and the 
stern men of one idea, who after all did a work absolutely 
essential, before the purer worship of the future could 
become possible. 

But, now, Josiah has surely done all that is in Jehovah’s 
heart! His is the grand promise of that very “book of the 
law” which was found in the house of the Lord! Not only 
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will he be blessed in his basket and his store, in his going 
out and coming in, but “the Lord shall cause thine enemies 
that rise up against thee to be smitten before thy face: 
they shall come out against thee one way, and flee before 
thee seven ways!” (Deut. xxviii, 7.) So when Pharaoh 
Nechoh, king of Egypt, went up against the king of Assyria 
to the river Euphrates, it would have been policy, surely, to 
let the two great empires, between which poor little Judah 
lay, fight out their own battles. But Josiah, doubtless rely- 
ing on Jehovah’s promise, forbids Pharaoh Nechoh to pass 
through his land. It seems deliberate suicide. But Jeho- 
vah can save by few as well as by many! ' Regardless of 
Pharaoh’s remonstrances, he hotly pursues the rear of the 
Egyptian army, and compels them to make a stand at Me- 
giddo, which was already far to the north of his own king- 
dom. One grand battle cry of “ Jehovah of hosts,” one 
splendid rush, and the brave little army goes down, and its 
leader with it! ‘And his servants carried him in a chariot 
dead from Megiddo, and brought him to Jerusalem, and 
buried him in his own sepulchre.” ‘And all Judah 
mourned, and Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, and the singing 
women spoke of Josiah in their lamentations to this day!” 

I view this as one of the most tragic events in all history. 
When a noble idea is only half comprehended, the half 
which is understood will surely help. But the half which 
is misunderstood will surely hurt. This, then, is the end. 
Josiah is dead, and the bitterness of death is over Jerusa- 
lem. All the high hopes, based upon so many prophetic 
promises, are turned to the depths of despondency. The 
promise — that, if only they were true to Jehovah, their ene- 
mies should flee before them — was, alas! not fulfilled. If 
ever there was a king true to Jehovah, Josiah was that 
king. And, now, defeat and death were the response to 
that trust. 

What was the meaning of all this? Was it possible that 
Jehovah's will was not fully understood by the Deuteron- 
omist? Alas, it was only too true! Israel once more has 
to ponder her problem. Even this last answer will not do. 
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The Proverbs, then, and Deuteronomy, too, might be in the 
wrong, when they promised that virtue and prosperity, obe- 
dience and victory, always went hand in hand. In Job and 
the later Isaiah, and, last and highest of all, in Jesus, Israel 
learned at last the highest and hardest lesson; namely, that 
the Lord only promises to virtue more virtue, to obedi- 
ence a more perfect obedience. To those that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, he only grants to be filled with 
righteousness. ‘To the pure in heart, he grants, not victory, 
but the sight of himself. To those who thus overcome, he 
grants, not earthly thrones, but to sit down on his throne. 
Our brave, noble, defeated Josiah! His servants carried 
his poor pale body to the earthly Jerusalem “ in the second 
chariot that he had.” But I picture his soul, quite unde- 
feated, mounting up in a chariot of fire and horses of fire 
to meet Elijah and Elisha, Moses and Isaiah, Amos and 
David, and all the great hero and prophet band in that heavy- 
enly Jerusalem which shall one day, thus enriched and en- 
larged, descend from God out of heaven. 

But now all is over. The last days of the waning king- 
dom of Judah are one long record of sorrow and degrada- 
tion. It is during these sad years that Jeremiah, the 
prophet of sorrow and of captivity, appears. The character 
of Jeremiah is deeply interesting to us, because within his 
consciousness was first wrought out that strange change 
from the old stand-point to the new, which was essential to 
the very continuance of Israel as a people, and supremely 
essential to the accomplishment of Israel’s special mission 
to the world. The prophets and priests who opposed him 
were often the genuine successors of the prophets of the 
old school. Their stand-point was that Jehovah would 
never suffer his city and his holy temple to fall. In the 
very extremity of Judah, he would make bare his glorious 
arm, and appear on behalf of his people and his sanctuary. 
This was just an echo of what Isaiah had so grandly said, 
when he strengthened the heart of Hezekiah and his people 
to resist the vast armies of Sennacherib. But Jeremiah, 
and Jeremiah alone, knows that conditions have changed. 
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It is borne in upon him with a strength he cannot resist 
that the city is doomed, and that the only chance is to 
yield to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. It almost tears 
him to pieces to be forced to prophesy, again and again, in 
what seems so unpatriotic, even irreligious a strain; for it 
is of the essence of ancient religion to believe that the God 
the nation worships is God of the land as well as God of 
the people. If Jerusalem were taken, Jehovah himself 
would seem to be vanquished. No wonder, then, that 
such a thought appeared impious, that Jeremiah was accused 
of taking all heart out of the defence of the city, and 
arraigned as a traitor to Jehovah himself. Nevertheless, 
though insulted, imprisoned, left to die in a pit, he would 
not go one whit beyond the “ word of the Lord” that was 
in him; and too soon the final crisis proved that he had the 
truer vision. In the ninth year of Zedekiah, “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and all his host came against Jeru- 
salem, and built forts against it round about.” After a 
siege of eighteen months, “the famine prevailed in the 
city, and there was no bread.” The defenders fled by 
night, and Jerusalem was taken. “And Nebuzar-adan, 
captain of the guard, burnt the house of the Lord and the 
king’s house, and all the houses of Jerusalem. And the 
army of the Chaldees broke down the walls of Jerusalem 
round about.” It is finished. The abomination of desola- 
tion stands in the holy place. Jehovah’s temple is defiled, 
and Jerusalem is a heap of stones. Yes: only with bitter- 
ness are the world’s great steps from the old to the new 
taken. But, cost what it may, they are taken. Only thus 
could the exiles in Babylon find out this new and wondrous 
truth, that prayer could still go up and a gracious answer 
still descend ; that, in captivity, Jehovah still remembered 
his people. 

Henceforth, we find that, while Jerusalem is still held to 
be a sacred city where Jehovah’s praise is sung as nowhere 
else, and where the daily sacrifice is offered up,— neverthe- 
less, Jehovah is now distinctly recognized as the God of 
earth and heaven, who hears and answers, judges and 
acquits, in Babylon or Egypt as well as in Palestine. 
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From time to time, Jeremiah sent words of hope and 
comfort to the exiles, promising them a return within 
seventy years. In history, it is the unexpected which 
constantly happens, and this seemingly most improbable 
event actually came to pass. Meanwhile, in Babylon itself, 
two great. prophets arise, Ezekiel and the second Isaiah, 
whose great prophecy is found in the last twenty-seven 
chapters of the book. We will take the last first, as it was 
this great unknown who directly continued Jeremiah’s 
work. The Persian power was now rising; and Cyrus, 
their conquering monarch, was already threatening Babylon, 
when this greatest of prophets began to utter those mem- 
orable words which Matthew Arnold considers as the 
starting-point of modern history: “Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God.” Jerusalem’s warfare is at 
last accomplished, and her sin is pardoned. The messenger 
of Jehovah brings good tidings to Zion. In Cyrus, he sees 
already Israel’s deliverer, who shall say to Jerusalem, 
“ Thou shalt be built,” and to the temple, “ Thy foundation 
shall be laid.” He sees, as no one ever saw before, that the 
true Israel has been the suffering servant of God; true 
type of God’s true son, fallen on evil times. When right is 
trodden down, then the servant of God is content to suffer, 
happy if only through that suffering the right may conquer 
at last. Rising on the eagle wings of prophecy, he looks 
far forward to a blessed time of peace and rest and joy, 
brought in by God’s righteousness at last becoming man’s 
righteousness. Still, the inevitable local coloring; never- 
theless, the oppressed and wronged heart of man will 
forever find‘in him its spokesman, and in his prophecy 
find words to paint that good time coming, which in spite 
of a thousand defeats is the imperishable hope of humanity. 

But now a wholly new phase of development invites our 
closest attention. The man in whom it first powerfully 
manifests itself is Ezekiel. Ezekiel stands at the parting 
of the ways. He is a prophet, and a priest also. He begins 
his mission under the changed conditions’ of exile, sur- 
rounded by the mighty civilization of Babylon, which exer- 
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cises over him a strange fascination. Like Isaiah, Ezekiel 
first heard his call in a vision: “In the thirtieth year, in the 
fourth month, in the fifth day of the month, the word of 
the Lord came to Ezekiel the priest, by the river Chebar.” 
The heavens were opened, and he “saw visions of God.” 
First are four mighty winged creatures, such as he saw in 
the court-yards of the palaces of Babylon. Human-headed 
winged lions, bulls, eagles, mingle in his dream. Upon their 
heads rested a “ firmament,” and above that firmament was 
what seemed a throne, and upon that throne was what 
seemed a man, the brightness of whose presence was as 
fire. This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory 
of Jehovah. ‘“ And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, 
and I heard a voice of one that spake. And he said 
unto me, Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
unto thee.” 

Two things are plainly visible here. First, the strange 
effect upon his imagination which the weird Assyrian 
sculptures had produced, and which, through him, con- 
tinued to influence all the Apocalyptic writers who followed 
him down to John, the revelator. Secondly, we see that 
the conception of Jehovah is plainly rising. The prophet 
struggles with language in his attempt to convey the inef- 
fable mystery of Jehovah’s appearance. 

The noblest utterances of Ezekiel are those where he 
insists that Jehovah’s judgments are so just and equal that 
any thoughtful man will at once see that they are equal. 
The true balances of God mete out equal justice to saint 
and sinner alike. Often fantastic, sometimes even gro- 
tesque, his word is throughout deepened and dignified by 
this central truth. So far, Ezekiel follows on the lines’ 
already traced by the prophetic spirit from Elijah to Jere- 
miah. But he has another mission, to which another 
vision consecrated him (chap. xl.): “In the twenty-fifth 
year of our captivity, the first month, and the tenth day of 
the month [we have already reached the era of minute 
dates], in the fourteenth year after the city was smitten, 
in the self-same day the hand of Jehovah was upon me and 
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brought me into the land of Israel.” Here, Jehovah shows 
him in vision Jerusalem as it is to be, and the temple that 
is to be built exactly in accordance with these divine direc- 
tions. Walls, gates, porches, chambers, steps, pillars, arches, 
tables, flesh-hooks, doors, are all measured and numbered 
with the exactness of an architect’s plan. Nothing escapes 
him. Height and breadth of upper and lower chambers, 
size of doors and tables, thickness of walls,—all are laid 
down. It is of grave interest to know that a host of small 
chambers were planned nine feet square, and also that the 
doors were folding-doors with two leaves apiece. After 
the house and the great courts have all been carefully meas- 
ured, “the glory of Jehovah filled the house, and he said to 
me: Let the house of Israel measure the pattern. If they 
are ashamed of what they have done, show them the form 
of the house, its goings-out and comings-in,” “and write it 
in their sight, that they may keep the whole form thereof.” 
Then Jehovah settles the exact size and shape of the great 
altar of sacrifice. Then thus saith Jehovah: ‘“ These are 
the ordinances of the altar in the day when they shall 
make it, to offer burnt-offerings thereon, and. to sprinkle 
blood thereon. And thou shalt give to the priests the Le- 
vites that are of the seed of Zadok, who approach unto 
me, to minister unto me, saith Jehovah, a young bullock 
for a sin offering.” Then Jehovah sternly forbids the rest 
of the Levites, “who had gone away from me, when Israel 
went astray,” from offering “the fat and the blood.” They 
shall be the strictly subordinate ministers. Then Jehovah 
issues his divine commands as to the exact dresses the 
priests should wear, and ends with dividing the land among 
the tribes. 

We have “assisted” at the birth of the priestly spirit 
which is to dominate Israel for five hundred years. Here, 
we see Jehovah making a final separation between priest 
and Levite, a thing unknown in Israel before Josiah’s 
time. The whole of the exact ceremonial of the Pentateuch 
is only a question of time. We no longer wonder at the 
Levitical author making Jehovah’s first word to Moses on 
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Sinai relate to offerings,— ‘rams’ skins and badger skins 
dyed red, oil for the lights,” etc. For it is perfectly plain 
that Ezekiel himself is just as much filled with awe at these 
details as he was with the details of his first vision. At 
first sight, we seem compelled to say, “ What does it all 
mean?” To-day, the utterances of the great prophets of 
the eighth century B.C. have a tone so modern that, like 
many of the psalms, they can voice the highest religious 
thought of the hour. But the priestly ritual, which was 
elaborated and perfected during the exile in Babylon, is so 
completely foreign to our modern modes of thought that 
it is only by a great effort that we can obtain the slightest 
sympathetic insight into it. Few, indeed, can realize that 
round this ritual as a centre, and around this alone, the new 
Jewish community could gather and erystallize. Judah left 
Jerusalem a nation: she could only return as a church; 
and, in those old times, church largely meant ritual. Yet, 
strange to say, if from the prophets we get our preachers 
by a true apostolic succession, from the exile and the return 
we get our Sabbath services, our hymns, our reading of the 
Scriptures, our prayer, our sermon. From that day to this, 
every seventh day the congregation of the faithful has 
gathered. In each village of later Israel there was the - 
synagogue, the church. 

In every fish, besides its gills, you will find an air-bladder, 
which most fishes only use to adapt their specifie gravity 
to the depth of the water in which they float. They breathe 
by their gills. The passage from gills to lungs is made 
very gradually. The air-bladder gets more and more use- 
ful, because more and more used. One day, the gills are 
thrown off, because the air-bladder is changed into a lung. 
The change must come about imperceptibly; for, mean- ~ 
while, life has to be maintained. 

So it was with the most ancient church. The passage 
from sacrificial to spiritual worship was made very grad- 
ually. The temple at Jerusalem was still considered the 
one centre of worship. There alone the daily sacrifice for 
the sin of Israel could be offered. There alone could the 
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victim bleed. There alone could the sacred flame of the 
sacrifice rise to heaven. But, meantime, in a thousand 
villages the little church arose. There the people gathered 
each Sabbath for praise and prayer. There the sacred law, 
upon the keeping of which by each individual in the land 
Israel’s holiness in Jehovah’s sight depended, was ex- 
pounded. And remember that to the men of that time 
the dissemination of the knowledge of the sacred law 
was the synagogue’s chief reason for being. There the 
prophets were read, and there the psalm of praise arose. 
Once a year, perhaps, the devout worshipper could make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, to see the stately spectacle of the 
temple sacrifice, to hear the blowing of the silver trumpets 
and the singing of the trained voices of the temple chorus, 
and to offer the sacred lamb in sacrifice. But all the rest 
of the year his soul was nourished by the simple village 
church at home. And, lo! when in one day the glorious 
temple crumbled into dust, not one stone left upon another, 
the village church still stood, and multiplied itself a thou- 
sand-fold in every city, town, and village on the wide earth. 
The smoke of the sacrifice was gone, the breath of the 
Spirit remained. 

S. R. CALTHROP. 


BEAUTY. 
bay LLL. 


In our survey of the universe, as revealed to the senses 
and to reason, we are always inclined to classify, under 
general abstract heads, the impressions made upon us. 
These generalizations and abstractions proceed upon various 
grounds, and each one may embrace a greater or a less 
diversity of objects. Men constantly use language which 
seems to*imply the existence of distinct entities, forming 
the grounds of such classification. It has been a matter of 
debate, with psychologists and ontologists, whether these 
generic and specific grounds of classification have any 
existence outside the human mind, and, if so, what is the 
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nature of that existence. With certain persons, the attempt 
to answer this inquiry leads at once to a reference to the 
Divine Being. For example, What is truth? To me, no 
answer is so satisfactory as that which defines truth to be 
conformity to the knowledge of the All-knowing. That is, 
if we could see the whole truth concerning any matter, it 
would be seeing it as God sees it. No other definition of 
truth has been satisfactory to us. It is not long ago that a 
distinguished Englishman defined truth to be that body of 
opinions on which the best-informed men are, for the time 
being, agreed. According to this definition, that which 
was true ten years ago may be false to-day, and become 
true again ten years hence. But we cannot believe that 
that definition will ever become true, according to its own 
definition of truth; because well-informed men can never 
agree in the acceptance of such an absurdity. 

In like manner, we can see no answer to the question of 
the Psalmist, Who shall show us any good? except in 
defining the good to be that which God’s infinite wisdom 
and love decide to be the best. No temporary expediency 
can. satisfy a rational man. He desires to do that which 
will be good not only for himself, but for his children and 
for his race forever. What that is can be directly, abso- 
lutely seen and recognized only by the absolutely Wise and 
Good. Thus, also, we would define the beautiful as that 
which pleases God, that which is beautiful in his eyes. As 
our own minds are more and more cultivated, we attain to 
a higher and higher standard of beauty. There is no reason 
why this may not go on forever, no reason why the Infinite 
Being is not capable of seeing an immortal and uncontained 
beauty which is beyond our power of vision. 

We propose to consider this theme of beauty a little 
more in detail. We expand the idea of beauty rather than 
that of the good or the true, not because it is ‘more im- 
portant, but because it is somewhat easier to handle in 
detail. The sense of beauty is a peculiar pleasure. It may 
be difficult to bring it under Aristotle’s definition, as a 
concomitant of the unimpeded exercise of power. The 
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power in this case is hardly exercised: it is a capacity 
rather than a faculty,—the capacity of perception. The 
sense of beauty, the feeling of beauty, in our finite souls, 
is the pleasure given by the perception of an object con- 
taining nothing to hinder, to interrupt, to dull, to deaden, 
to shock, or to weary the perceptive powers. The object 
must therefore have both unity and interest for the mind. 
These requirements make it, therefore, necessary that it 
should have either an actual or a virtual complexity, and 
that, nevertheless, its parts should be bound together in 
one law. It is not necessary that the law, the intellectual 
mode of connection, should be visible; but it is necessary 
that the connection should be felt at the moment of the 
perception of the object. This appears to us to be the 
widest and most satisfactory definition of beauty: it is that 
quality of an object which makes it give pleasure in the 
mere perception of the object, irrespective of all association 
of ideas and of all symbolism. But the effect of beauty 
is, in almost every case, heightened to a greater or less 
degree by the association of ideas, or by the recognition 
of expression, or by the perception of utility. 

The simplest form of beauty will be found in geometrical 
figures. By analyzing and describing the elements of 
beauty in a geometrical figure, we shall obtain formule 
which will apply with slight modifications to other kinds 
of beauty. A geometrical figure, in order to be beautiful, 
must manifestly have a law. It is not necessary that that 
law should be understood, but only that its existence 
should be perceived ; that is to say, the eye must run along 
the outline of the figure, or over its surface, with the easy 
feeling of being led along from point to point. In the 
technical language of mathematics, the outline or the sur- 
face of a beautiful object must be a locus. All the points 
of the line, or of the surface, must be so arranged that 
a mathematician of sufficient technical skill could frame 
a sentence which, in describing the position of one point, 
should describe the position of all. If this be not so, then 
the artistic eye will detect some break, some breach of ° 
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continuity, which will be a hindrance to the unimpeded 
sweep of the vision, and so rob the beholder of pleasure. 
Of course, it is possible to make sometimes a combination 
of such curves which, in spite of its real want of unity, 
shall be pleasant to the eye. But it is pleasant because the 
combination approaches the form of some real single locus 
sufficiently to deceive the eye by its suggestion. This 
demand for unity in the geometric figure is repeated in 
regard to every object which can be called beautiful. Such 
an object must have a unity which makes itself felt by the 
observer. The mind must be able to take it all in with 
ease, and to perceive that the parts are connected, even 
though it do not perceive the precise mode of connection. 
The landscape, says Emerson, belongs to the man whose 
eye can integrate the parts. And I add that the landscape 
is not beautiful unless the parts are capable of being 
integrated. The picture must have unity, or it is not a 
picture, whether it be painted on canvas or only on the 
retina of the eye. 

The beauty of a merely geometrical figure is proportioned 
not only to the simplicity of its law, but also to the variety 
of the manifestations of that law. For example, the ellipse 
has more variety than the circle, and is therefore more beau- 
tiful. The elastic curve, simple in its law as a cirele, 


and yet having a marvellously complicated variety of figures, ~ 


becomes one of the most beautiful of curves. The charm 
of the acorn arises from its combination of variety with 
simplicity. The demand for variety of manifestation, like 
the demand for unity, is made in whatever department of 
the beautiful we look, whether at the landscape, or at 
flowers or living figures, or at poetry or the drama or 
music. That object of beauty is finest, and awakens the 
deepest sense of beauty, in which the unity is felt most per- 
fectly from beginning to end, but in which, nevertheless, 
the number and relation of the parts have the greatest 
variety and freshness. 

We also demand, in a mere geometrical figure, a certain 
proportion of parts. One ellipse is more beautiful than 
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another, if the proportion of its length to its breadth is 
better. We have made numerous experiments upon unprej- 
udiced persons, ignorant of the object of our inquiries, and 
have found that Hay’s law, in general, holds good,— that it 
is not simplicity of proportion in the length of lines, but in 
the proportion of the actual or potential angles of the fig- 
ure, which creates beauty. Hay’s law, confirmed by these 
experiments, thus shows that direction or angle is a more 
important element of beauty than distance is. We might 
have reached the same conclusion by simply considering 
the facts of similarity of figure. The smallest miniature 
may be as expressive as a life-size portrait. The elliptical 
motion of an atom is intellectually as grand an object of 
study as the elliptical motion of a planet. The difference 
between the two is in the amount of space and time occu- 
pied by one or the other: the direction and form in the 
two cases are alike. A law of proportion holds also in 
other objects of beauty as part of the law of unity, so 
that without proportion the perception of unity would be 
impeded. In the simple case of the rectangle, the eye 
glancés across from corner-to corner, and receives an impres- 
sion from the direction of its motion with reference to the 
enclosing*sides. In like manner, in an ellipse, the eye runs 
from the ends to the mid-sides, and secretly compares its 
direction of motion with the principal diameters. But in 
a picture we have not only this proportion of dimensions 
in the outlines of the drawing: there is also proportion 
in the relative depth of light and shadow, and in the simi- 
larity and contrast of colors. In musical compositions, the 
proportion is felt in the rhythmical balancing of parts, also 
in the harmony and succession of chords, also in the relative 
strength of tone, and in the balance and blending of the 
voices and instruments. We would remark, in passing, that 
Hay’s law must be modified; geometric beauty lying in 
approximation to the square root of five, musical beauty in 
approximation to roots of two. 

In the organic world, another element of beauty enters 
more distinctly, although it has a partial effect in some of 
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the examples which we have already treated. The law 
which gives unity to the geometrical figure of the crystal, 
or to architectural ornamentation, is usually carried out 
with such close approximation to perfection that no oppor- 
tunity is left for the exercise of imagination. More pleasure 
would be obtained were the suggestion equally clear, but 
the approximation less perfect; thus leaving some work 
for the imagination. This is the case with the majority of 
organic forms. Not only do they embrace much greater 
variety in their unity than crystalline structure does, but 
the unity, being partially concealed by various causes, re- 
quires some exercise of imagination to detect it. We fre- 
quently find a stiff, set appearance in artificial flowers or 
stuffed animals, arising from their perfect symmetry. The 
higher beauty of living plants and animals arises from the 
concealment of symmetry in their ordinary positions, which 
leaves to the imagination the discovery of the symmetry in 
its potentiality. An analogous fact holds in all higher 
works of art: they must have symmetry as well as unity, 
but it must not be thrust obtrusively on the attention. 
Beauty is frequently enhanced in our eyes by some -asso- 
ciation of ideas, awakened on the perception of the beautiful 
object. Erasmus Darwin maintained that all sense of beauty 
arises from association of ideas with early sensuous pleas- 
ure. He wished, by a forced application of Occam’s razor, 
to reduce all pleasures to the gratification of the bodily 
senses, or to relief from bodily discomfort. According to 
him, beauty consists in some more or less remote resem- 
blance to the mother’s breast, and gives pleasure through 
association with the memory of the earliest satisfaction of 
appetite. To obviate the objection that, on that principle, 
a child brought up by hand would have no sense of beauty, 
we have only to bring in the principle of atavism, or per- 
sistent heredity. The theory seems to us too whimsically 
inadequate to merit serious discussion. Yet the pleasure 
arising from the perception of beauty is, frequently, very 
much enhanced by pleasant memories and associations. A 
landscape becomes more beautiful when it has been familiar 
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from childhood, or when it embraces the home of beloved 
ones, or when it contains the site of some interesting epi- 
sode of history. Emerson truly says that the heroism and 
virtue of men lend a glory and charm to the frame in which 
their actions are set. 

Beauty is also enhanced, at times almost immeasurably, 
by its expressiveness. Every natural fact, says Emerson, is 
the type of some spiritual fact. A beautiful object has fre- 
quently a symbolism, either natural or artificial, by which 
it suggests other thoughts than those which it directly em- 
bodies. Fulfilling its own law of unity in variety and variety 
in unity, it is also frequently, by an original law of corre- 
spondence, directly suggestive of some spiritual truth. And, 
if not, it is frequently adopted, by a conscious consent and 
device of men, to be the symbol of truth, not directly or nat- 
urally connected with it. The meanings, advantages, and 
limitations of this artificial symbolism are obvious, and are 
less important for our present subject than the natural sym- 
bolism of correspondence. Many movements of animate 
and inanimate nature bear a sort of analogy to movements 
of our minds, and all our daily language implies a recog- 
nition of that fact. A thousand familiar phrases may be 
quoted in illustration, such as fiery zeal, a gust of passion, 
a storm of anger, soaring hope, brilliant imagination, dark 
counsel. 

But there is a natural expression more subtle than that 
which shows itself in the use of such metaphors. For ex- 
amplé, consider the expressiveness of tones and the inar- 
ticulate cries of animals. The plaintive lament of our 
meadow lark, the bold free tone of the brown thrush and 
the oriole, the joyous hilarity of the bobolink, the question- 
ing whine of bleating sheep, the cheery interrogation of a 
horse’s neigh,— these, and similar instances, prove that in 
the minute imperceptible rhythm of a tone there is a moral 
expressiveness. We do not think that this expression of 
tone has ever been successfully analyzed into the associa- 
tion of ideas. The meadow lark and the bobolink come at 
the same time into the same meadow. The difference of 
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their tones is recognized before we notice the pensive stride 
of one and the ecstatic fluttering of the other. 

The human countenance, also, and, by analogy, other 
animate forms have a power of expression¢transcending all 
analysis into correspondence, analogy, or association. More 
than once in my youth, before I had acquaintance enough 
with men to generalize from any association of faces with 
character revealed in action, I recognized and described 
correctly the character expressed in a face. Self-conceit, 
falsehood, different forms of licentiousness, grasping ava- 
rice, disregard of moral law, contempt for human rights,— 
these, and other sins, and various marked virtues, have, at 
different times, been pointed out by me in a stranger’s face ; 
and inquiry has shown that they notably existed in the 
stranger’s character. This was not accident, neither is 
this gift peculiar tome. I know men who possess it ina 
much higher degree than IJ. Every man of any spiritual 
discernment recognizes the moral expression of the human 
face, and is drawn, attracted, or repelled, driven off by it. 
It is even one of the necessities of social life that men 
should have a fair degree of this power to see their neigh- 
bors’ characters in their faces. Without it, the difficulties 
of commercial and social intercourse would be vastly in- 
creased. : 

We have mentioned the expressiveness of tone, but the 
expressiveness of a musical composition contains something 
in addition even more remarkable. Indeed, the expression 
of the meadow lark and of the bobolink does not lié alto- 
gether in the quality of their tones. It depends partly 
upon the rhythm. The lark’s dismal drawl is contrasted 
with the exceedingly quick and sportive play of the bobo- 
link’s gushing melody. The one seems self-restrained, the 
other selfabandoned. All these contrasts are still more 
observable in human compositions. The variety of human 
voices, the greater variety of orchestral instruments, the 
various voicings of the same kind of instrument,— these are, 
as it were, an increase of the difference between the voices 
of the two birds. The difference of rhythm, also, is vastly 
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greater: it extends beyond one or two phrases to the 
rhythm of a whole composition, balancing phrases against 
phrases, theme against theme, part against part. Other 
elements in human music are almost altogether wanting in 
the music of nature,—namely, harmony, progression of 
chords, modulations from key to key. These add im- 
mensely to the power of expression, so that, in human art, 
music becomes a natural language of the affections, capable 
of giving utterance to emotions with a delicacy and with 
a force, with a precision and with a breadth and misty 
vagueness, unapproachable in any conventional language. 
Consider, for example, the closing chorus of Beethoven’s 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives.” In the original words, 
which he set to the music, the angels are represented as 
singing the praises of Christ, for his sacrifice of himself 
‘upon the cross, and as saying, “ Worlds are singing thanks 
and honor to the exalted Son of God.” I once took a 
friend to hear this music, when it was sung simply to the 
words, “Praise Jehovah.” My friend (a clergyman of 
whose truthfulness there cannot be a doubt) had never so 
much as heard of the oratorio, and had a very slight knowl- 
edge of music; in fact, almost none. But, after hearing 
this chorus, he said: “Those words cannot be a correct 
translation of the original, for which Beethoven wrote that 
music. It is very far from being a hymn of simple praise 
to God. It is Christian music. It has a grandeur exceed- 
ing all the conceptions of even Hebrew prophets. It is 
re-echoed from land to land, and from world to world, till 
the universe rings with the song. And that song is thanks- 
giving for the forgiveness of sin,— forgiveness. announced 
or procured through a mediator. You may depend upon it 
the music was written for a hymn of praise to Christ, or a 
hymn of thanksgiving for the reconciliation effected by 
Christ.” 

The highest end of beauty is this moral end. The mere 
outward charm is nothing in comparison with this inward 
power. A beautiful object is one which gives pleasure in 
its mere perception, independent of considerations of its 
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object or utility. Nevertheless, in order to give pleasure, 
it must permit the unimpeded exercise of our perceptive 
power. Evidently, it will not do this in the highest degree, 
unless all the perceptive powers are gratified simultane- 
ously. An example of this highest degree of beauty is found 
when, on the human face, we see not only the symmetry of 
form, the proportion of light and shade, the delicate play 
of color, satisfying the intellectual nature in its passion for 
unity, but when we also see the expression of a noble char- 
acter at peace with itself and with the world, and consecrat- 
ing itself in a sublime unity of purpose to the service of 
its Creator. Another example of the highest beauty is 
found when, in a piece of music, we find not only the unity 
of form, the charm of progression, the proportionate balance 
of chords,—both in voices and instruments,— the propor- 
tionate increase and diminution of force delighting, the ear 
and the intellect, but also feel that the moral condition of 
the composer at the time of the composition was healthy, 
that he was pouring out sentiments worthy of being ut- 
tered through the divinest of the arts. It isin such recog- 
nition of the expression of spiritual and moral truth through 
beauty that an unimpeded exercise of energy is allowed to 
all of our highest moral and religious faculties, thus giving 
to us the highest enjoyment, and thus justifying us in say- 
ing that this beauty of expression is the crown and glory of 
beauty. 

From these brief remarks upon a theme which would 
bear indefinite expansion, it will be seen how vast the field 
whence the harvest of religious truth may be gathered. 
Confining ourselves, for the present, to the eye and the ear, 
as organs of sense,— their intricate mechanism in the human 
head, and their modifications for the use of lower creatures, 
are, in the first place, an absolute demonstration of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. All attempts to 
show that such complicated and wise adaptations of means 
to ends arose without design are absolutely futile: they 
owe their present popularity simply to what may be called 
jugglers’ tricks in logic, to a skilful playing with words, to 
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puzzle the moral and intellectual perception, as sleight of 
hand may puzzle the eye of the spectator. 

The impressions made upon these delicate and compli- 
cated machines, the eye and ear, by the minute tremors of 
the air in sound, and by incomparably more minute tremors 
of the ether in light, are a natural language of signs and 
tokens, whereby we are informed of the presence and posi- 
tion of objects, capable of being also examined by the other 
senses. This language of sight and sound is the principal 
means by which we are instructed concerning the truths 
embodied in the external world. Nor do we see any flaw 
in the argument which would show that this language of 
vision and hearing is as real a communication with God 
as the communication through ordinary speech is with our 
fellow-men. Joseph Henry’s conclusion is sound,— that all 
the vast fabric of physical science is merely a transcription 
into human speech of the answers which God has given, 
through this language of vision and hearing, to, the patient 
questioning of intelligent scientific explorers. These im- 
pressions on the eye and ear are mere symbols, in them- 
selves they bear no resemblance whatever to the physical 
properties which are revealed through them. The physical 
properties, thus announced, are afterward verified, through 
handling and experimentation, by touch and by muscular 
mechanical action. They are trustworthy symbols: they 
do not deceive or mislead one who patiently learns to inter- 
pret them. 

But this language, described by Berkeley and alluded to 
by Henry, is prose. Through the same organs we receive 
also poetry. In other words, God speaks not only to 
the head, but to the heart. The language of vision and 
of hearing expresses not only thought, but feeling: it 
awakens the deepest sentiments. This is admitted even 
by those who refuse to take the further step of admitting 
that this utterance of sentiment through language proves 
the existence of a divine love in Him who utters it. Yet 
it is manifest that as the symmetry, the order, and the adap- 
tations of the universe prove its Author to be an all-wise 
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Creator, so the presence of beauty in all things, the power 
of expression, and power of receiving and interpreting the 
expression of nature prove its Author to be all-loving. All 
attempts to explain expression in the manner of either 
Erasmus Darwin or of his grandson seem to us to be falla- 
cious. We have been familiar with the writings of Erasmus 
Darwin from earliest boyhood, and were, in our youth, 
captivated with them. But as our knowledge of nature 
increased, and especially as we investigated by numerous 
actual experiments questions of esthetics, we saw more 
and more clearly that there is no just explanation of the 
adaptation of the universe to the highest as well as the 
lowest needs of man, except in the assumption of the infi- 
nite love of God. By the power of spontaneity, of freedom, 
we attend to the evidences of his being, or close our eyes 
to them; we dwell upon the cogency of the lines of consil- 
ient inductions which lead to the acknowledgment of him ; 
or we dwell upon difficulties and objections, and upon the 
fact that probability is not certainty. Even our intellectual 
convictions are thus partially under the control of the will. 
It is an error to suppose that, because the mind decides 
according to the evidence before it, its decisions are nec- 
essary. The evidence is not before it, until it has been 
admitted; the witnesses may testify clearly, and yet the 
judge arbitrarily rule out the testimony. We may put our- 
selves, if we choose, in the position of one who doubts 
everything, doubts even whether he doubts, doubts whether 
he exists to doubt. But if we admit our own existence, 
and our own ability to know something, and if we are 
willing to be led wherever the preponderance of evidence 
inclines, I do not see why the beauty, the melody, and har- 
mony of the world, and the exquisite adaptation of the 
eye and the ear and the heart of man to enjoy it all, do 
not make the existence and the loving kindness of an Infi- 
nite Father as certain to us as any truth whatever can be. 
The universe is not merely an embodiment of geometrical 
and algebraical ideas, a philosophical collection of diagrams, 
an illustration myriad-fold of the adaptation of means to 
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ends, but it is also a poem, formed of unnumbered other 
poems, woven together, and yet having exquisite unity; it 
is a concert of loveliest music; itis a drama of fascinating 
interest. Examine it in every way we will, and with the ex- 
ercise of every power, we constantly come back to this con- 
clusion: that it is constituted throughout exactly as if it 
sprang from the will of an Infinite Being of unbounded 
power and love, knowing all the secrets of the human 
heart, and addressing himself to the supply of every normal 
desire. 

While studying the space relations of the universe, the 
intellect predominates over the heart; but, in apprehending 
time relations, there is a stronger appeal to the heart than 
to the head. In the beauty of geometric figure and of 
manifest rhythm, the understanding is appealed to as di- 
rectly as the affections; and it finds a pleasure in respond- 
ing to the appeal. But in color, in heat, in tones, in 
harmonies, the direct appeal is to the feeling; and the 
intellect may, at first, be almost wholly unmoved. Thus, 
also, in the beauty of expression, even when the expression 
is through sensible rhythm and figure, it enters directly into 
the heart. Poetry has been defined to be the language of 
passion. Its rhythmic form is not essential: its essence 
lies in the depth of right feeling, which always leads 
toward figurative expression and rhythmic movement. 
Color and tone are the poetry of the natural language of 
vision and hearing. They consist in symmetrical motions 
of such minute extent that, singly, they are not recognized 
by sense. Thus, they provoke no intellectual analysis; 
they keep the head cool; and all their force is expended in. 
warming the heart. So far as human knowledge goes, 
neither color nor tone is essential to either vegetable or 
animal life; they are not even essential to intellectual life. 
A man may attain to high scholarship, he may show mar- 
vellous powers of mind, without any conscious thought 
concerning color or tone. But, when his feelings are 
aroused, their first native utterance is through the tones of 
his voice. It may be from this fact that the art of expres- 
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sion through music has been gradually developed. The 
first expressions of pleasure in a young child are usually 
called forth either by tones or by colors. The art of the 
cultivated man, using color as a means of expression, does 
not rise so high above nature as it does in music; yet it 
goes far enough to make the successful painter, who adds 
the charm of coloring to the forms of his drawing, held in 
perpetual remembrance and honor. These effects of musi- 
cal tone and of color are not necessary to the bodily nor 
to the intellectual life, but they would certainly be greatly 
missed by the heart in the moral life. It is difficult for 
the imagination to paint what the condition of human 
hearts might, be in a world without color and without tone. 
Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell have made famous the 
condition of human beings with good natural endowments 
entirely deprived both of hearing and of sight. We know 
that they have warm hearts and lively affections. But we 
must remember that these are isolated cases. ‘They were in 
a world of people having full possession of sight and hear- 
ing. They were cared for, educated, tenderly caressed by 
those who saw and heard, and who had inherited the 
culture of ages derived from sights and sounds. The value 
of the eye and of the ear to the human race is not to be 
thus negatively measured by the loss incurred by a few 
blind and deaf individuals, still sharing with others the 
conteuts of books and the fruits of civilization. 

Neither is the happiness of the color-blind nor of those 
who have no ear for music any evidence of the slight 
value of tone and color to the race. The color-blind and 
the musically obtuse are still sharers in the general life 
of the race and of the nation,—sharers, perhaps, in the 
highest forms of cultivation. They are thus, although 
perhaps unconscious of the origin of their pleasure, sharers 
in all the happiness which flows to the race directly from 
musical tones in nature and from the charm of coloring. 
Through these, the heart of God speaks directly to the 
heart of man. This evidence of the universal Father’s love 
is not susceptible of reduction to intellectual propositions 
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or syllogistic arguments; but it is appreciated and felt, 
and gives reasonable and solid assurance to the hearts of 
his loving children. When a mother draws her child to 
her, enfolds it in her arms, and silently presses it to her 
bosom, the child has no proof of its mother’s love suscepti- 
ble of logical formulation; but it has proof stronger than 
any syllogism. Thus, in the intercourse of the human soul 
with God. I cannot prove his love by any process of 
argument, the affections are not within the pale of logical 
deduction; but, nevertheless, I know his love with a knowl- 
edge transcending all merely intellectual belief. I am 
bathed in that love from day to day, from hour to hour. 
It manifests itself to me in all the beauty of natural forms, 
in all the tenderness of natural coloring on the earth or in 
the sky ; it utters itself in all the natural sounds, also; 
it breathes itself into my heart with the affection of my 
dearest beloved ‘friends. And when my heart rises into 
thanksgiving, and throws itself with unreserved confidence 
upon his infinite goodness and mercy, that love floods my 


whole being with light and joy. 
THomAS HI. 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE LIBERAL MOVE- 
MENT. 


In the course which comes to an end to-night,* you have 
been studying one of those large movements of the human 
mind, whose advance is measured not by years, but by cen- 
turies. The line of thought you have followed reaches back 
something more than five hundred years. Certainly, it is a 
new heaven and a new earth that have come into view, since 
the slow and painful dissolution began, of that great struct- 
ure which we call the Catholic civilization of the Middle 
Age,— a new heaven, revealed in the system of Copernicus, 
or through the telescope of Galileo; a new earth, whose 
law of development, long foreshadowed, comes to be more 


* Read before the Brooklyn “ Association for Moral and Spiritual Education,” May 
30, 1886. 
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clearly seen, by Darwin’s and Spencer’s help, in these last 
thirty years. 

And this change in the world’s outward aspect is but a 
type of the more radical revolution in men’s religious 
thought,—a revolution far costlier in conflict, tears, and 
blood. IJts march is not a holiday journey, but a campaign. 
Its victories are won by hard and honest strokes. The 
campaign is not always bloodless. It has not only its soli- 
tary victims, like Giordano Bruno, burnt alive in Rome for 
his gospel of free-thinking; but its martyr hosts, as the Hu- 
guenots and the English Puritans, who died in the hope of 
founding a free religious commonwealth. And, no doubt, 
the way will even yet be rough and painful, to us or our 
children, before the present movement will have its fruit in 
a fully recovered harmony between men’s knowledge and 
their faith. It is well to think of our subject thus at start- 
ing, in its severer and more heroic aspect; and to feel that 
we ourselves have volunteered (not, let us hope, quite un- 
worthily) in the service which it indicates of our common 
humanity. i 

That march of thought you have sought to interpret, 
stage by stage, as it has borne upon those two chief interests 
of men’s life, their morals and their religion. A marech— 
in this present view of it —of five centuries, that began out 
of great obscurity, and has been followed with slow and 
hard-won steps. As it emerges in these latter days into a 
clearer field, we have a better understanding of what it is, 
and whither it is tending. It is to this later phase of it, for 
about a century back, that we give, in particular, the name 
“liberal movement”; and you have asked me to attempt 
some exposition of the point it has come to, and the aspect 
it presents to-day. 

I am glad, and a little proud, to have this task assigned 
me. But, as I come to take it up, I find myself in a mood 
which I should like to explain in advance. For, I must 
confess, it does not prove so plain and easy a business as I 
might have hoped. The earlier phases of this movement, 
indeed, it is comparatively easy to interpret, as they settle 
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into shape and take their place in history. We are well 
away from the passion and turmoil that beset them once. 
We think of them now as steps in an evolution determined 
in advance by the very nature of human thought and life. 
We feel nothing of the dread and horror the reformers felt 
at the mighty genius of papal Rome, that had created and 
for a thousand years controlled the Catholic Empire of the 
West. We calmly balance the right and wrong of the con- 
flict waged against it by the valiant, heroic, austere, and 
domineering creed which gives a lurid glory to the name of 
Calvin. We look back, it may be, with easy indifference to 
the sectarian controversies of sixty years ago, in which the 
dearest interests of mankind seemed then to be at stake. 
We embark, with an easy confidence, on that widening and 
gracious stream, which bears in its bosom the literature, the 
science, and the philosophic thought of our nineteenth cen- 
tury, which, by their blending with our religious thought, 
make the very definition of what we know as liberalism. 
So far, our view is quite clear and undisturbed. But when 
we come square up to the hour in which we live and speak, 
and try to interpret that, we feel a sudden arrest. The 
abrupt challenge of that question,— What is, after all, the 
aspect and the promise of this very moment of time? — 
must give us pause. The scientific phase we talk of, indeed, 
quite confidently ; but of the social phase, which envelops 
and controls the scientific, who knows what symptoms may 
open on us unawares, this very coming month? 

One may be pardoned at twenty-five for feeling very sure 
of the way he is going, and very sure that the great world 
is going the same way, too. Looking as he does with one 
eye —the eye of hope —through a narrow tube, his vision 
is more keen than wide. Well for him that itis so! Ido 
not know how he should ever have courage to face the fut- 
ure, which makes the field where he must walk and work, 
if he had to see in advance all that he will look back on 
with the eye of experience before his work is done. Well 
for him that that future shows to him in the color of his 
own hope! His aim in life (we will suppose) is ideal and 
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intellectual, not mercenary and base. In that temper, he 
easily finds things as he wants to find them. Faith fur- 
nishes forth the substance of things hoped for, and the evi- 
dence of things not seen. Thus, “ Your young men shall 
see visions”; and this, as Lord Bacon tells us, is life’s 
contrast against that dim, remote, uncertain glance upon 
the future, hinted in the phrase that follows: “ Your old 
men shall dream dreams,’— knowing, alas! that they are 
dreams, whose real being is of the past. 

But the pardon found so easily at twenty-five will not be 
given him if forty years later he has only the same san- 
guine confidence, if he still finds the situation as clear 
and easy to be interpreted as he thought it then. Life 
has brought him in sharp collision with facts and forces, 
whose existence he had hardly begun to suspect. The 
“stream of tendency,” whose course he thought so smooth 
and certain, turns out to be a turbulent flood, whose twist- 
ing eddies perplex his bearings as he tosses and spins upon 
its surface. Those forty years will have brought to the front 
many a revolution of opinion, many a political upheaval, 
the eclipse of many a shining reputation, many a social 
change wrought through blind passion, and involving un- 
foreseen events. They will, further, have brought such 
advance and widening-out of general knowledge as to make 
the visible sphere he moves in quite another, a wider, 
a more bewildering thing. His thought moves painfully 
and slow amid the new surroundings. He envies and 
admires, it may be, the alacrity with which younger minds 
find free play in a scene that to him grows dim and un- 
familiar. He begins to feel that a younger hand must take 
and carry forward that torch of truth on which his grasp 
is slackening. He is less hardy and single-minded in 


his view, not because he has less faith, but because he 


knows more things. He sees more widely than he did, and 
so sees not so far or sharp in one direction as he thought 
he did. And his opinion is likely to be the calm assent 
that this is so upon the whole, rather than the ardent as- 
sertion that this is surely so, and cannot be otherwise. 
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Now I stand, in comparison with some of you, at the 
end of that term of forty years; and I stand in something 
of that attitude of disadvantage. And, to simplify the 
task you have given me, I must begin by narrowing down 
my view: not.try to span the wide horizon, but to look 
understandingly at one or two things that lie very near. 
Thus the “present aspects of the liberal movement” ought 
by right to include a great deal that I cannot so much as 
touch upon. Hardly a hint, for example, of those most 
interesting and kindred phases of it among the leaders 
of liberal thought in England, still less the later aspects of 
German learning and speculation, or the instructive criticism 
that comes from the universities of Holland, or those rare, 
precious, and heroic strivings after a liberal theology that 
appear here and there —in France especially, but also 
in Italy and even Spain —in the field so long given over 
to bitter conflict between the spiritual despotism of Rome 
and blank materialistic unbelief flaming out now and then 
in hot revolutionary hate. All these would be needed, to 
fill out an adequate picture of our time, taken from the 
point of view you have assigned me. But I am afraid 
that a sketch so wide and ambitious would be ineffective 
and thin. It is an ungrateful task to summarize a volume 
in the limits of a half-hour’s essay. And because you have 
applied to me, who have spent these forty years, and more, 
in living contact with certain special phases of the liberal 
movement, and not in a far-away study of it as a whole, 
I shall deal with only that part of the wide field in which 
I have been an interested eye-witness, and in a small way 
a worker. It is only with that small segment of our subject 
that I propose to deal; only there, if anywhere, my word 
can be of any use. 

Taking this point of view, then, I shall briefly trace 
some lines of comparison between the present and earlier 
stages of the liberal movement in these three respects,— 
its temper, its thought, and its aim; and with this I shall 
mingle as I may some consideration of those practical 
aspects of it most plainly bearing upon the future. 
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And first, as I look back upon that long space of time, I _ 
do not seem to find liberalism so light of heart as forty 
years ago. Nay, I easily fancy that then the world itself 
was younger, and the spirit of the time was younger, as 
well as we who were living our youth then. Grave events, 
cruel disappointments, some of the darkest tragedies of his- 
tory, have stamped their mark upon this period of time. 
How easily and how eagerly the human heart looks for the 
present coming of an age of gold! How heavy and quick 
the shadow falls upon that fair vision! Some of you may 
recall the glow of hope that greeted the revolutions of 
1848, that year of wonders, whose promise of liberty and 
peace was followed so soon by such thunderstorms and 
shocks of war. ‘That type shows us in the world of polities 
what we so often find in the world of morals and thought. 
It seems impossible that with anybody the view of things 
should be so roseate and cheerful now as it was with almost 
everybody then. Our time, in comparison with that, looks 
anxious, critical, and full of doubt. It is a long way from 
the serene gospel according to Emerson, in which all the 
higher faiths are taken for granted, to the labored theistic 
arguments which are the last product of the Concord 
School. It is a long way from the easy optimism that ex- 
plored with so confident touch our chief social horrors, 
drunkenness, slavery, vice, and crime, to that sterner mood 
in which we live, tempered by the fire and blood of civil 
war, or taught by the slow revolution in society and the 
State that has been proceeding since. It is a long way 
from that fair Arcadia of Brook Farm, with its harmless 
socialistic theories and its amiable but rather futile idealiz- 
ing of daily toil, to the obstinate labor-battles of this last 
month, and the red-handed, death-dealing anarchism of 
Chicago. 

The first aspect, then, in which the liberal movement 
presents itself to my mind at this time, is the contrast it 
shows to the easy and optimistic idealism of forty years ago. 
Looked at externally, the change is a little saddening. But 
if we look to the temper of mind that meets it, we find that 
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it is a healthy and a promising change. The manly and 
brave temper is that which chooses to look facts in the face 
and see the worst of them, rather than brood upon them in 
the illusive glow of utopian dreams. Anything like ad- 
vance to a better knowledge of the situation is had by deal- 
ing first-hand with the facts of human nature — including 
its malign and dangerous passions, as well as its radiant pos- 
sibilities. That, I think, is more the temper of liberalism 
in our day than it was forty years ago. Those darker facts 
of men’s life, those evil passions of the mind, are what re- 
ligionists of earlier time hated and fought against as ene- 
mies of God, desiring to see their face openly. And in this 
regard, we have better understanding than earlier liberals 
had of the heroic side of that elder faith. 

For, in its first form, religious liberalism is simply a 
movement away from the creeds and institutions of the 
past, with the heavy bondage they laid upon the human 
spirit, toward the breadth, the freedom, the wealth of the 
world’s larger life. The fresh consciousness of this is a keen 
sense of emancipation, it is the joy of a new-found liberty. 
Deliverance from the ancient terror,—terror before the in- 
exorable Judge whom theologians have depicted ; terror of 
devils that assailed the soul in all unguarded hours; terror 
of the eternal hell, whose fiery torment has so been held 
out before the naked conscience; terror at the thought of 
blasphemy in casting off beliefs that have grown to be flat 
unreason, while the mind yet shrinks from looking its hon- 
est thought in the face,—deliverance from that manifold 
“terror of the Lord” is enough, at first, to fill the soul with 
a great joy. It seems, for the time, as if it were alone 
ample to supply the fulness of the religious life. Only 
leave that vague dark dread behind, and the whole soul is 
flooded with kindly light. 

That is the first flush of feeling in the new emancipation ; 
and that was, very largely, the spirit of the younger liber- 
alism with which we compare our own. It was as if we 
had abolished those dark facts of life, of ‘which the old 
dogma was but the symbol; as if there were no longer any 
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such thing as depravity in human nature, when we had 
once denied the dogma of its innate corruption; as if there 
were no divine wrath that blazed against wrong-doing, when 
once we had got over our dread of a future hell. A radiant 
humanity found nothing anywhere but good. Misery and 
pain, it thought, were to be banished at a word out of the 
conditions of men’s lives. Ah! but it forgot that chaos 
and horror of men’s passions, which have furnished from 
the beginning the imagery, the apprehension, and the fore- 
taste of eternal doom. 

We have learned, too, that religion itself, as a power in 
the soul, is its own joy and exceeding great reward. Here, 
too, we have come into better understanding of the ancient 
creed. With all its narrowness and error, we still see that 
while it was honestly and bravely held, it brought to its 
adherents an heroic temper to fight stoutly as the Lord’s 
champions in the battle against wrong. It brought, too, 
great gladness of heart and a peace which passed under- 
standing, from the mere fact that it was a religion,— that 
it meant the surrender of the soul to that which was 
worshipped as highest, holiest, best. That heroism re- 
mained, that joy and peace remained, of the faith that had 
been as the soul of goodness in an evil creed. 

At least, if it did not remain, we have learned better to 
understand its loss; for the old foes have been about us 
with new faces. And, in these forty years since the early 
flush of our newly emancipated liberalism, there is not so 
much to boast of our own better success in dealing with 
those old foes, as to give us any very complacent sense of 
the superiority of our ways over the former ways. And 
so the present temper of liberalism is soberer, more modest 
of itself, less apt and confident in its claim, less proud of its 
achievement; and it is well for us that it is so. ‘ 

The second aspect of the liberal movement now, in com- 
parison with forty years ago, is that it seeks a scientific 
rather than a sentimental, mystic, or idealistic expression of 
itself. Any movement of religious thought implies these 
two things. It aims, first, to state with authority what 
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is the deepest ground of trust and the most imperative 
law of conduct: that is the sphere of personal religion, 
dealing with the individual heart and conscience. It aims, 
secondly, to train and stimulate the intelligence, by setting 
forth, both to the mind and imagination, the largest and 
most general view we are able to get of the universe and 
of human life in its broadest relations: that is the sphere 
of religion intellectually, dealing with the speculative un- 
derstanding. Now regarding the former, I do not see that 
religion as a spiritual force in men’s lives has changed in 
the least from what it was when the Vedic Hymns or the 
Hebrew Psalms or the tragedies of Aischylus were com- 
posed. Life brings men face to face, now as then, with the 
same great wonder and glory of the heavens, with the 
same stormy passions or gentler affections of the heart, with 
the same bitter experiences of pain and grief and guilt, 
with the same dark problem and mystery of the human 
lot. As to either of these, I do not see that our attitude, 
morally regarded, has changed at all since the earliest time 
of recorded thought. The only solution to the enigma of 
life, as it touches us personally, is that which consists in 
the reconciliation of heart and conscience to the conditions 
of each man’s particular lot in life. The key of this recon- 
ciliation is found, now as ever, in the words “ obedience and 
trust and help.” These words have to do with life itself, 
not with our thoughts about life; their meaning is to the 
heart, not to the understanding; the method they indicate 
is the method not of science, but of faith. By that method, 
and by that alone, we are able to solve the problem of 
life practically, which we can never solve theoretically. 
That practical solving of it is what we call salvation. 
Toward any speculative solution of it, I am unable to see 
that science or philosophy has advanced us a single step. 
Now it is just within these forty years that science has 
made its most brilliant effort, and seems to have all but ful- 
filled its promise to do that very thing. Consider, for a mo- 
ment, the change that has come about in our mental habit. 
Forty years ago, the most advanced religious thinking was 
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purely of the type known as transcendental; that is, it was 
speculation upon data and postulates furnished by the relig- 
ious sentiment. The three great words which more than 
any other marked the advent and set the key of that phase 
of the liberal movement were spoken in Emerson’s “ Nat- 
ure” in 1836, his appeal to the “ American Scholar” in 
1837, and his Divinity School Address in 1838. The last 
two of these I heard as they were spoken; and, though 
dimly and confusedly, out of my deep ignorance, I felt 
with a sense I can yet recall the breath and pulse of the 
new era then opening upon us. And I do not yet see 
that that fresh inspiration has lost its charm or its power 
or its use. 

But, as soon as we think of what now appeals to our chief 
intellectual interest, we find ourselves in another atmos- 
phere,— chill, gray, and bracing, when we compare it with 
that warmth and glow. We have lost the secret of that will- 
ing and radiant faith. We yield belief, only where fact has 
had the verification of scientific tests; we feel assured, only 
where experience has bodied forth the meaning of the word. 
Thus the great and certain verities of the religious life, as 
they were then thought of,— God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality,—we submit to tests which no one demanded then, 
and bestow upon them interpretations which no one would 
have admitted then. Theories of the universe, which for- 
merly were purely speculative or religious,— the origin of the 
visible heavens, the development of life upon our planet, 
the law of the Providence that rules in human history; the- 
ories of life, dealing with the laws of health, the laws of 
character, the laws of sanity, the laws of population, wealth 
and poverty, the laws of crime,— are constructed on scien- 
tific data and dealt with by scientific methods. For provi- 
dential rule, we have the law of evolution; for the ‘*sacred 
history ” of our younger days, we have the study of “com- 
parative religions,’ which becomes as mere a branch of 
human science as that of comparative philology; and so 
with all the rest. 

This, I say, is the change which has come about within 
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the recollection of some of us, marking strongly one pres- 
ent aspect of the liberal movement. On the whole, it is 
better to welcome this phase of our religious thought, and 
make the best of it, than to criticise or vituperate it as Car- 
lyle and Ruskin have done so bitterly.* But we may say of 
it that it attempts too much. Take the two most recent and 
conspicuous exhibitions of this tendency among us,— Mr. 
Fiske’s and Mr. Abbot’s attempts to establish theism upon 
scientific data,—and I think we may say of both of them 
that, so far as it is a religious theism and not merely a cos- 
mic speculation, it goes before their premises, it underlies 
their processes, and makes a supplement to their deductions, 
— like Newton’s “Scholium” at the end of his Principia, 
which gives an eloquent statement of his own belief, but 
was certainly not proved by his differential calculus. So 
the pure theistic argument of those books may be regarded 
as the cropping-out of a devout New England training in 
both their writers, rather than a logical deduction from the 
premises they have assumed. And the result, upon the 
whole, we may find to be that religion, with its implicit 
faiths, abides as a primary element in human nature; that it 
must be accepted, where it is accepted at all, on its own 
merits, and not on those of any logic; that natural science 
must waive the attempt to solve that problem of the uni- 
verse which has proved beyond the grasp of speculative 
philosophy ; that the true province of religion will hereafter 
be experience and duty of the life that now is, not vain striv- 
ings to fathom the Eternal and Unknown, and the true prov- 
ince of science will be to explain not the ultimate ground of 
things, or the primary motive of right and duty, but the real 
conditions under which men’s work on earth may be more 
effectually done. 

And so we come to a third aspect of the liberal move- 
ment, more characteristic and more full of powerful appeal 


* Thus from Mr. Ruskin : “I know of nothing that has been taught the youth of 
our time, except that their fathers were apes and their mothers winkles ; that the 
world began in accident and will end in darkness ; that honor is a folly, ambition a 
virtue, charity a vice, poverty a crime, and rascality the means of all wealth and the 
sum of all wisdom. Both Mr. Carlyle and I knew perfectly well all along what would 
be the outcome of that education.” 
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to our hope and fear than either of the others. I mean, 
that the questions it raises are not those of theory but of 
life,— questions of ethics and of social order. There is a 
singular consent, all along the line, in turning away from 
interests merely speculative, and facing the problems of 
human life. Not merely that societies for “ethical culture” 
take the place of societies professedly religious; not merely 
that greater attention is given, in pulpits and religious 
journals, to the social questions of the day; but that, with 
multitudes, their real religion, the only religion they 
pretend to know, is that which deals with secular concerns, 
and is inspired with secular passion. A man’s religion is 
that which makes to him the ideal thing in life; that which 
he believes in so heartily that he holds any other gain, or 
life itself, cheap in comparison with it. Thus, that which 
makes a nihilist or an anarchist ready to suffer and die for 
his horrible creed is the same religious frenzy that inspires 
a cannibal war-dance, and that made the priests of Baal 
howl aloud and gash themselves with knives. The fervent 
passion of a “nationalist,” whose true religion is Ireland, 
is the same thing with the Messianic passion of the Jews, 
which after ages have exalted into a symbol, and made the 
central fact of religious history. The creed of Calvin, for 
which men freely fought and bled three hundred years ago, 
has faded to a mere chimera; it is no longer a genuine 
religion —that is, a flaming and dominant passion of the — 
human heart — with anybody in our day. What has come 
to take its place is not the serene platitudes of a specula- 
tive theology; not the “cosmic theism” or the “scientific 
theism” which builds itself up, as an intellectual deduction, 
upon the foundations of modern knowledge. It is rather 
the keen interest, the patient service, the sacrifice of per- 
sonal indulgence, the spirit kindling to moral. enthusiasm 
and a passion of self-devotion, that drafts and enlists men 
as loyal champions in the battle for right, for truth, for 
human welfare. Just in proportion as the fires of old 
controversy fade, as the mind falls back, baffled and weary, 
from its search after the infinite and unknowable, just in 
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that proportion the faith and zeal, of which the human 
heart has shown itself capable, come to be devoted to that 
attainable ideal which in pious phrase we call the kingdom 
of God upon earth. 

At least, that great hope which lays hold upon the 
future, even (we may say) the possibility of any religion 
at all for mankind in the coming time, seems to depend on 
the vital reality of that phase in our movement which is 
ethical and social. It has nothing to do with denial of or 
indifference toward those sublimer conceptions,—a Living 
God as the soul of things, and Immortal Life as the inspira- 
tion of men’s hope: on the contrary, the more vividly these 
are conceived, the deeper -and surer the motive of that 
service of humanity. But “pure religion and undefiled,” 
as James says, consists in that very service, not in any 
dreams or speculations or opinions of men. And, of that 
liberal movement we are studying, the most hopeful aspect 
is, that it has entered upon that phase. 

It were a waste of time to cite here the innumerable illus- 
trations that appear in every channel where there is the 
least activity of religious thought. But our business is 
with that which is properly included in “the liberal move- 
ment.” Wherever, indeed, those human feelings and mo- 
tives have colored the exposition of religion, there we find 
a liberalism of heart wider than any creed and embracing 
many. But it has often happened that religious thinkers, 
professedly liberal, have been the pioneers and the shapers- 
out of work taken up then and pushed by other hands. 
Such work may be semi-secular, like education and _ prison- 
reform, which got their first great impulse so; or it may be 
purely humanitary and moral. I have just received from — 
that veteran leader in religious liberalism, Francis William 
Newman, now in his eighty-first year,—a man whose sin- 
gular intellectual candor and restless activity of thought go 
along with an equal fervor of spirit touching all human 
needs,— a pamphlet in which he sets forth, with more than 
youthful ardor of conviction, the five ‘new crusades ” of 
our own day against five gross evils of modern society, 
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— slavery, now happily extinct; drunkenness, screened by 
statute right and fostered by executive favor; the shelter 
of vice under laws especially offensive and insulting to 
women; that special horror of great capitals assailed by the 
White Cross League; and the enormous guilt of war asa 
recognized court of appeals for nations. In. all these —and 
just as much in the peril that comes with the new condi- 
tions of modern industry, the distress and alarm of the 
great labor-battle, the “red terror” of social anarchy, the 
chronic task of disinfecting our party politics—we see the 
need both of the severe, calm guidance of, the scientific 
spirit, and of a deep religious devotion of the heart to 
human welfare. 

These things, and such as these, are in our day the special 
tasks of “the religion of humanity.” It is in keeping with 
the spirit of our liberal movement from the beginning, that 
practical and not theoretical interests should be its main 
concern; that it should more and more become an ethical 
and social, not a speculative movement; that its learning 
shall not degenerate to pedantry, or its higher culture to 
dilettanteism ; that its science shall be turned from being a 
mere minister of material gain, or a mere method and illus- 
tration of barren meditation upon the universe, into a help 
and a guide for the effectual working-out of those most nec- 
essary tasks. 

These, then, appear to me the most instructive aspects of 
the liberal movement, as it has come down to us, to be 
guided by our hands: 1. An increasing seriousness of tem- 
per, as compared with the buoyant optimism of forty years 
ago; 2. The clearer recognition and acceptance of the 
method of science, as compared with that of pure senti- 
ment and speculation; 3. The attempting of positive tasks, 
or the study of positive problems of ethics, especially of 
social ethics, instead of resting content in the intellectual 
joy and pride of discovery of truth, or emancipation from 
mental error. Into this large and generous and real and 
consecrated liberalism, it is (as we may trust) our great 
privilege to have at length arrived. 

J. H. ALLEN. 
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THE BASIS OF RELIGION.* 


One to whose printed word we go with eager expecta- 
tion, and whose living voice gives no uncertain sound, put 
forth not long ago an earnest and suggestive paper, which 
he has very recently republished, with the title “Is a Scien- 
tific Basis of Religion Possible ?”—a question which many 
more are asking in our time, and answering in one way or 
another. Hence, my excuse for making it the theme of my 
discourse. His answer to this question is affirmative; but 
it is so, as I conceive, in virtue of his giving to the phrasing 
of his theme a forced, unnatural meaning. “ By anything’s 
having a scientific basis, we mean,” he says, “ that it is found 
on investigation to be in accord with the discovered nature 
of things.” Ido not think one person in a hundred, ora 
thousand, would attach any such meaning as this to the ex- 
pression. Its obvious meaning is that the thing spoken of 
starts, or can be made to start, from that orderly arrange- 
ment of knowledge to which the name of Science has been 
given by general consent. If we ask, “Is a seientific basis 
of music possible?” or “Is a scientific basis of painting pos- 
sible?” we certainly should not be understood as meaning, 
“Ts music, or is painting, in accord with the discovered 
nature of things?” We should be understood as meaning, 
“Can music, or can painting, start from that orderly arrange- 
ment of knowledge which is known as science, and be built 
up from that as a foundation?” There are those who would 
answer both of these questions in the affirmative. There 
are those who have produced paintings and musical compo- 
sitions for every stroke of which they are prepared to render 
an exact account to science. There are those who are per- 
suaded that religion is an art that can be originated and de- 
veloped in this scientific manner. Whether it is or not is 
the question actually stated for us, when it is asked, “Is a 
scientific basis of religion possible?” 

Whether or not religion is in accord with the discovered 


*A discourse delivered to the Alumni of the Cambridge Divinity School, June 
29, 1886. 
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nature of things is a very different question. How can 
there be any doubt of this in view of the extent and per- 
manence of religion in the world? “Are the mountains 
and the rivers and the sea in accord with the discovered 
nature of things?” would seem to be a question of about 
equal pertinence. Here they have been for centuries, and 
are to-day, reaching heavenward, rushing onward, heaving 
restlessly, with infinite sob and moan. They are the nature 
of things. Or take such human elements as marriage, gov- 
ernment, and art. Their prevalence and permanence would 
seem to render quite superfluous the question, “ Are they in 
accord with the discovered nature of things?” They are 
the nature of things. 

But, if they are, it does not follow that they are to have 
an indefinite suffrage and continuance. The nature of 
things is not a statical, but a dynamic entity. It is a per-— 
petual flux :— 


“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves, and go.” 


So, then, it is not enough for the approval of any order of 
phenomena, human or less than human, that it is in accord 
with the discovered nature of things. Is it in accord with 
the dynamic tendency of that which is to that which is to 
be? If itis not, however grand and mighty and imposing 
it may be for the time being, it may yet go the way of 
woolly elephants and wallowing saurians. The Matterhorn 
is certainly not suggestive of impermanence to the eye of 
the ordinary beholder, in its present mass conversant with 
the stars. But “still,” says Tyndall, “there is something 
chilling in the contemplation of the irresistible and remorse- 
less character of those infinitesimal forces whose integration 
through the ages pulls it down”; and he conceives a time 


when mould shall spread and corn shall wave over the — 


hidden rocks which at this moment bear its awful weight. 
Do not such daring and yet rational speculations suggest 
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the possibility that this great mountain of religion, which 
has sent such roaring torrents and such crashing avalanches 
down, which has condensed such clouds and caught the 
splendor of so many mornings on its highest peaks, whose 
streams have brought such various bounty to the world, 
which climbs so high, and strikes so deep into the heart of 
things, may yet smooth itself into a plain on which a com- 
fortable race of men will live, without wonder and without 
hope? Who knows? But the Matterhorn, although so 
hacked and hewn by time, is good for many a millennium 
yet; and it may be that the mountain of religion will out- 
last the lowest courses that uphold its solid buttresses and 
gleaming spires. 

A scientific basis of religion is one thing, and a scientific 
justification of religion is quite another. But, when the 
writer to whom I am immediately indebted for my theme 
asks, “Is a scientific basis of religion possible?” it is a scien- 
tific justification that he has in mind. And this, also, is a 
very interesting and important question. It is not answered, 
I imagine, by demonstrating that religion is in accord 
with the discovered nature of things, because this includes, 
as John Stuart Mill once made conclusively apparent, in 
his essay upon Nature, enormous areas of things that are 
hostile and malignant in their relations to humanity, and 
against which we must arm ourselves with all the weapons 
of the time. It is answered by subjecting the concrete 
realities of religion, intellectual, emotional, and moral, to 
the tests of demonstrated science; and the conclusion, 
whatever it may be, must be accepted with a courageous 
mind and will. It is not particularly profitable to construct 
an ideal religion, and then to measure it by the standards 
of science, to see what justification they afford for its exist- 
ence, what allowance for its claims. But take religion as 
it is, and science as it is challenges its assumptions, its 
pretensions, its moralities, at a hundred different points. 
Science is a tolerably inclusive term, but it is too often 
narrowed in its application to the discovered laws of phys- 
ical phenomena. But the science of criticism is as truly 
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a science as the science of geology or botany. Again, there 
is a science of history, and a science of comparative religion. 
What we are to do in answering the question, “Is a scien- 
tific justification of religion possible?” is to bring its doc- 
trines, forms, and moral rules and sanctions, each and all, 
into the court of science, and there confront them with 
all the witnesses that can be summoned for and against 
their right to free and undisturbed enjoyment of their life. 
It is a “fearful looking for of judgment,” and the event 
is likely to outrun the most lugubrious anticipations. 
Certainly, there is much that calls itself religion —and 
rightly, too, in virtue of its long and close association 
with religion — which will not stand the various tests of 
science. Down, at their bidding, goes the infallible Church, 
the supernatural Bible, the supernatural Christ, “ the Chris- 
tian Sabbath,” the claim of Christianity to any special char- 
acter among the great religions. It may differ in degree 
from them; it differs not in kind; and the difference in de- 
gree is not always to their disadvantage. The pictorial 
idea that Christianity is a pleroma—that it embraces all 
the excellences, while excluding all the defects, of other 
great religions — finds no sufficient warrant in the facts of 
which it is a favorite exponent. 

Nevertheless, when every witness has been called and 
every advocate has pleaded against Religion, it may well 
be doubted whether the judgment will be fatal to the 
venerable defendant’s life. She may be shorn of many 
of her vast possessions; but there will remain to her an 
imperial estate, to which her title will be forever indefeas- 
ible,— for so long, at any rate, as men shall be confronted 
by the illimitable splendor and mystery of the outward 
universe, and by the moral exigencies of each new and 
better day. 

But is a scientific basis of religion possible? There are 
those who fancy that it is, and, fancying so, mean something 
more than that a scientific justification of certain funda- 
mental aspects of it is possible, whatever superincumbent 
stuff may fail to stand the test, whatever hay and stubble 
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may be ingloriously consumed. Whether it is possible or 
not, certain it is that never yet, in any wide inclusiveness, 
has science been the basis of religion. Times there have 
been for individuals, as they have pursued their various in- 
vestigations,— 
‘Searching through all they felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
To find the law within the law,’— 

when they have found it, have been seized, as Newton was, 
with “a great trembling,” or as Kepler, when he cried, “TI 
think thy thoughts after thee, O God!” And doubtless, 
too, for those who are the least in studies and privations in 
which these were greatest, there is an admiration so pro- 
found awakened in them by their own discoveries or those 
of greater men, an absorption so complete, a devotion to 
ideal truth so perfect, that the accent of religion will not 
be denied to their habitual mood by any who are able to 
distinguish the abiding essence of religion from its transient 
forms. But these considerations are more pertinent to the 
question whether science can be made the basis of religion in 
the future than to the question whether the basis of religion 
ever has been scientific in the past. The answer is, How- 
ever it may have been with isolated individuals, never with 
any wide inclusiveness. It is true that science is not the 
extremely modern thing that many of its votaries imagine it 
to be. Itis true that it only differs in degree, and not in 
kind, from the most ordinary knowledge. For, if science be 
defined as quantitative prevision,—i.e., the foreseeing of 
certain definite and measurable effects as sure to follow 
from certain things already known (and I do not know of 
any better definition),— the fact remains that, “on the one 
hand, the commonest positive knowledge is to some extent 
quantitative, seeing that the amount of the foreseen result 
is known within certain wide limits; and, on the other 
hand, the highest quantitative knowledge does not reach the 
exact truth, but only a very near approximation to it.” 
Nevertheless, the difference in degree between the common- 
est knowledge and the quantitative prevision of science is 
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so great that, practically, it is as important as a difference 
in kind. 

Now, while it might be possible, availing one’s self of the 
kinship of science, with the most ordinary knowledge to 
push back so far the genesis of science that a certain scien- 
tific character might be predicated of the earliest religious 
notions of mankind, the fact would still remain conspicuous 
that religion had been a mighty and imposing power upon 
the earth for centuries and millenniums before the endeavor 
to attain a quantitative certainty in the prevision of things 
future had produced an appreciable body of results, to 
which the designation Science can be rightfully applied. 
In fact, the earliest inspiration of the endeavor to forecast 
the future, not merely qualitatively, but quantitatively, not 
roughly, but exactly (the endeavor which signalized the 
actual birth of science, which had till then enjoyed only 
a kind of fcetal life),— the earliest inspiration of this en- 
deavor came directly from religion; for the earliest mathe- 
matics and astronomy were evolved from the necessity 
of Religion to fix with mete and bound her sacred games 
and her recurrent festivals, even as the earliest music cele- 
brated the honors of her gods, the earliest sculpture fash- 
ioned their imaginary likeness. The earliest architecture — 
that is to say, beautiful buildings — was of temples made to 
house the statues of the gods from the inclement weather. 
It is by no means necessary for us to regard religion as con- 
genital with man, in order to establish its- priority to science 
and its actual generation of its earliest forms. Religion 
cannot be regarded as congenital with man; for the wor- 
ship of dead ancestors — which is, I am inclined to think, 
the earliest root to which religion can be traced — hardly 
became religion till the world of ghosts had gradually be- 
come a vast mysterious realm of life, an incalculable store 
of energy, on which the savage mind could draw, in order to 
account for any natural phenomenon that appealed to it for 
a solution of the mystery of its seeming life. The hidden 
life which was the background of phenomenal existence, 
men’s sense of this, the wonder of their relation to it, how 
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they could make it favorable to them in the future, how they 
could honor it aright for kindness done,— here was the real 
source and basis of religion, which was so far from being 
scientific that no sooner were the simplest uniformities per- 
ceived in nature, from which perception dates the origin of 
science, than there began to germinate “the oldest, the 
widest, the most profound, and the most important” of all 
the antagonisms of belief that have enlivened, and ensan- 
guined, too, the various experience of the race,— the antag- 
onism of science and religion. 

For the tendency of science has been, from the beginning 
of its long career, to dissipate the wonder and the mystery 
inhering in apparently abnormal manifestations by including 
them in ever-widening generalizations, commonly spoken 
of as the laws of nature,—a term that has done much 
to break the force of its essential bearing; for it has been in- 
terpreted — honestly enough, by the religionist — by the anal- 
ogy of legislative laws. Laws, he has said, imply a law- 
maker; and, in defence of various supposed miraculous 
breaks in the accustomed order, he has contended that the 
Almighty Power can set aside his laws as often as it suits 
his pleasure or convenience so to do. But, in simple truth, 
between the laws of nature and the laws of kings and con- 
gresses there is no analogy whatever. ‘The laws of nature 
are not statutory. They are not imposed upon phenomena 
hitherto lawless. They are the essential properties and re- 
lations of phenomena. ‘They are in the very grain of things. 
But even this blundering analogy of natural and statutory 
law has only done a little to allay the grief of those who 
have identified the fortunes of religion with the immediate 
personal action of a deity or deities upon the outward uni- 
verse and the affairsof men. ‘ The more law, the less God,” 
has been their axiom; and, from the stand-point it affords, 
they have received the steadily enlarging generalizations of 
the scientific class with absolute dismay. As province 
after province has been annexed to the domain of law, it 
has seemed to them only a question of time whether every 
vestige of immediate personal agency would not be finally 
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erased from natural phenomena. Well might the poet, sym- 
pathizing with their thought, turn it to plaintive music in 
his heart, and sing : — 
“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths,— all these have vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 


Nay, but their sorrow is not that the nymphs and dryads, 
gnomes and sprites, have vanished, but that the One All- 
making and* All-ruling Power is ever banished into a nar- 
rower sphere of action and a remoter past. Time was 
when there remained at least “the miracles” to attest 
a personal interference. And now, behold, orthodox theo- 
logians argue laboriously that the miracles were not viola- 
tions or suspensions of the laws of nature. They were 
but exhibitions of some higher law than men have yet in- 
cluded in their generalizations. This is the most unkindest 
cut of ‘all. 

Does it not seem a bitter mockery, in view of this 
procession of events across the centuries, to ask the ques- 
tion, “Is a scientific basis of religion possible?” For a 
thousand years and more after the conversion of the Roman 
Empire to the Christian faith, science was buried deep 
enough to be the basis of whatever men might choose to 
build upon it. But it was buried not in fair courses, 
as men bury stones to build upon, but as the avalanche 
buries the homes and fields of mountain villagers, as the 
voleano buries Herculaneum and Pompeii, making a sudden 
ruin of their streets and palaces. But there came a time 
when Greece rose from the dead, with the New Testament 
in her hand, as one has said, but with more than that,— 
with Aristotle and with Plato, with the critical spirit, with 
the free mind. From then till now, science has been to 
organized, traditional religion a source of quite immeasura- 
ble irritation. Erasmus, Niebuhr, Astruc, Lessing, Strauss, 
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—these, with a host of others, are the names of men in 
whom the spirit of scientific criticism was incarnate; men 
who so labored, and into whose labors others have go 
entered, that there does not remain one stone upon another 
of the old Jerusalem of Biblical infallibility and inspiration. 
A like service has been done for the notion that Christianity 
is a special revelation by a host of patient toilers in the 
science of comparative religion. The astronomers, the geol- 
ogists, the biologists, have found themselves, at every step 
of their advance, opposed by the traditional opinions of 
religion. Not till the men of science have compelled all 
the more thoughtful and intelligent to assent to their con- 
clusions have the religionists discovered that the Bible was 
Copernican, Newtonian, Lyellian, Darwinian, as the case 
might be. No conjurer’s bottle ever began to be so hetero- 
geneous in its contents. The nebular hypothesis, the devel- 
opment theory, the philosophy of evolution,— good Bible 
teachings each and every one! True, they were there in 
sympathetic ink until the firmament of science was ablaze 
with their resplendent heat and light. True, they were 
contemned, abused, and vilified, as anti-Biblical, anti-Chris- 
tian, anti-religious, till it was evident that they had com- 
pelled the assent and admiration of the scientific world. 
But “the times of that ignorance God winked at’; and 
it will be well for the astronomers and geologists and critics 
and philosophers to follow such a great example, and forget 
the past as quickly as may be. 

But is so much complacency at length, succeeding to 
so much oppugnancy, convincing that the time has come 
for Religion to make the power which has annoyed and 
baffled her so long not merely the first of her allies, but 
her sovereign power, to whom she is to look for guidance 
and command, “as the eyes of a servant look to his 
master”? There is surely the suggestion of such a thing 
as possible in the conspicuous fact that, while, little by 
little, the old sense of mystery inhering in the apparently 
exceptional and abnormal has been going out, a new sense 
of mystery has slowly, but surely, been coming in,—a 
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sense of mystery inhering in the uniformities of natural 
phenomena. The more law, the more God, the more mys- 
tery, wonder, awe, and trust, has been the growing con- 
viction which has kept pace with this development. In 
the exacter phrase, which you will recognize at once, it 
has been so often quoted: “As fast as science transfers 
more and more things from the category of irregularities 
to the category of regularities, the mystery that once at- 
tached to the superstitious explanation of them becomes 
a mystery attaching to the scientific explanation of them. 
There is a merging of many special mysteries in one gen- 
eral mystery.” Moreover, the awe originally attaching 
to the special mystery is transferred to the mystery which 
is universal and unceasing, to an “Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed.” 

Nevertheless, I find myself unable to believe that, however 
basic they may seem in individual cases, this mystery and 
awe of scientific evolution can ever be regarded as the real 
basis of religion, in any large, generic sense. It is my firm 
persuasion that in individual cases they can only seem to be 
the base. There is a deeper course, a sub-foundation: nay, 
there is the bed-rock, which is of no man’s laying. “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than is laid.” And the founda- 
tion of religion is laid in human nature, in the great primal 
instinets of the soul. It has been deepening down through 
all the centuries, but the agencies that have deepened it 
have been scientific only in a very moderate degree. Be- 
fore Science had been fairly born, it had already become 
fixed, immovable forever. And, when Science went into 
disgrace and banishment for a thousand years and more, it 
was still there; and up from it, into the cold and cheerless 
air, sprang many rare and beauteous structures of the mind 
and heart, many affections, aspirations, and fidelities, upon 
which our modern spirit dares not look with absolute con- 
tempt. The sphere of religion has been pre-eminently, from 
the first, that sphere of common knowledge which is defined 
as qualitative by the philosophers, and not quantitative, not 
exact, in its previsions, which science must be, or it is no 
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science. “Listen to words,” says Huxley, “which, though 
new, are yet three thousand years old,— 


“«¢ When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart,’— 


“Tf,” he continues, “the half-savage Greek could share our 
feelings thus far, is it irrational to doubt that he went fur- 
ther, to find, as we do, that upon that brief gladness there 
follows a certain sorrow, the little light of awakened intelli- 
gence shines so mere a spark in the abyss of the unknown 
and unknowable, seems so insufficient to do more than illu- 
minate the imperfections that cannot be remedied, the as- 
pirations that cannot be realized, of man’s own nature? 
But in this sadness, this consciousness of the limitation of 
man, this sense of an open secret which he cannot penetrate, 
lies the essence of all religion.” I need not say how little 
knowledge of the quantitative sort, how little of exact pre- 
vision, went to the making of that early gladness and at- 
tendant sorrow. ‘As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be.” The knowledge which has fed, feeds, and 
will feed, the springs of aspiration, wonder, reverence, and 
awe and trust, is not exclusively, but mainly, common, qual- 
itative knowledge, not the exact and quantitative knowl- 
edge which is the prerogative of science. 

It must not for a moment be imagined that, in thus rele- 
gating religion to the sphere of common knowledge, it is in 
any way humiliated or dishonored. As our great friend and 
lover, Dr. Bellows, defined common sense as not the sense 
that is common, but the sense that is im common, so might 
we not erroneously define the sense, the knowledge, which 
is the material in which religion works. If religion could 
be only for the scientific, it would not be universal: it would 
be only for the few or it would be second-hand, as science 
now is second-hand for all except the few whose scientific 
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opinions are original or derived intelligently from those that 
are. There has been, comparatively speaking, so little 
science in the world that we should brand as illegitimate 
the religion of the past almost exclusively, if we made a 
scientific basis a standard of legitimacy in religion. But 
the religion of the past has not been illegitimate. It has 
been born of the loving marriage and the pure embrace of 
the human soul with the divine soul of the universe, visiting 
it, as Psyche’s heavenly spouse his own affianced, in many 
strange and secret ways. 

Common, but not unclean, not low or mean, is the knowl- 
edge from which Religion draws her vital sustenance. It has 
never yet been proven that any form of knowledge is declared 
superior by the degree of the exactness of its methods. Else 
were the mathematics and mechanics, and then physics, and 
then biology, and then history and social science, a descend- 
ing series. In fact, they are an ascending series, great in pro- 
portion to the roughness of their calculations. And if the- 
ology (which is not religion, but the intellectual aspect of 
religion to which a scientific basis has not been denied) shall 
ever earn the title which she filched of old,— Setentia seten- 
tiarum,—it will not be as the exactest of the sciences, but 
as the least exact, that she makes good her claim: it will be 
by the majestic sweep of her induction from a class of facts 
too vast for microscopic study, too spiritually withdrawn for 
microscope or telescope or chemist’s tube to find them in 
its crucible or field. There is surely a suggestion here, if 
not an argument, that the knowledge which sustains relig- 
ious sentiment is not discredited by the commonness, the 
universality, of the impression which it makes upon the 
human mind. The common things are, after all, the best,— 
the common sun, the common air, the common gravity that 
keeps the universe in time and tune, the common hopes 
and fears and passions that enrich and glorify our mortal 
life. It is because the facts which are the basis of religion 
are so great, so universal, that they are so common. “ This 
thing was not done in a corner.” The All, the Whole, is 
not to be evaded or escaped. 
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“OQ Majesty, unspeakable and dread, 
Wert thou less mighty than thou art, 
Thou wert, O God, too great for our belief, 
Too little for our heart.” 


There are those who utterly repudiate the idea that 
physical science can be made the basis of religion, who 
cherish the belief that moral science may attain to this 
sublime result. They have the prophecy of Emerson to 
justify their daring hope. “There will be a new church,” 
he said, “founded upon moral science.” And the most 
of you remember well the glowing language in which he 
described this “church of men to come, without shawms, 
or psaltery, or sackbut.” ‘But it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol and 
illustration ; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, pict- 
ure, poetry.” But let us not be taken in his snare. We 
will appeal to him against himself, to his habitual method 
from his casual expression. What moral teacher is more 
exigent than he, and so inspires us for the doing of the 
things that he commands? But of his “babe in the 
manger again,” his “algebra and mathematics of ethical 
law,” I find no trace in all his various discourse. His 
is the sphere of common knowledge, qualitative, not quan- 
titative, certainty. 

“Can rules or teachers educate 
The semi-god whom we await?” 
“Can virtue be taught?” It can be communicated, it can 
be inspired. But take the completest science of ethics that 
has yet been framed, Spencer’s Data of Ethics, if you will, 
or Leslie Stephen’s noble book, or Sidgwick’s Methods, or 
our own Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory,— admirable, 
all,— and what kind of a religion could be built up from 
either one of them as a foundation? It is moral influence, 
example, inspiration, that we need; and such things come 
from “that best academe, a mother’s knee.” They come 
from noble books, from such biographies as those of Chan- 
ning and Parker, and Garrison and May, and Stanley and 
Robertson, and Agassiz and Emerson; they come from men 
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and women whom we call by the dear names of husband, 
wife, and friend; they come from the attractions and repul- 
sion of our common every-day affairs. 

My answer, therefore, to the question, “Is a scientific 
basis of religion possible?” is, “ Not laying again the foun- 
dation.” It is already laid so deep in human nature as 7 is 
that it were vain to try to carry down a shaft, by means 
of which it could be undermined, and something more 
incompressible than the present spiritual granite underlaid. 
I say, In human nature as it is; for human nature is not 
the unchangeable thing that it is commonly supposed to 
be. It is a changing, growing thing; and it has experienced 
religion. I mean that its cumulative and hereditary expe- 
rience of the wonder and mystery of the external universe, 
the greater wonder and the vaster mystery of its own 
inward life, have made religion, the upward look of awe 
and reverence and adoration, the outward look of sympathy 
and fellow-service, as natural to it as hunger, sleep, or 
normal respiration. ‘Not laying again the foundation!” 

But, though we may not have a Church nor a religion 
founded upon physical or ethical science, it may-still be true 
that the Church of men to come will have “science for 
symbol and illustration.” Ay, and for more than this. It 
will have it for warning and rebuke, for criticism and for 
inspiration. These functions it has exercised so faithfully 
in the past, and with such good results, it will exercise in 
the future; for the work of criticism is not yet complete. 
Here and there, a star dispels the darkness; but the host is 
not yet out, to the despair of night. There is much remain- 
ing to be done before that disintegration and reintegration 
of the Old Testament and New, which the higher criticism 
has accomplished for the few, has been made the common 
property of every sect and section of the Christian Church. 
Again, how much remains to do before the lessons of com- 
parative religion, so fatal to the claims of Christianity, to 
special inspiration, can be generally acquired! how much, 
before the apparent singularity of Jesus shall vanish in the 
light of a completer understanding of his personality and 
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work! how much, before the various dogmas of the Church, 
their genesis and evolution having been made apparent, will 
seem as unavoidable for the times that gave them birth as 
they are often meaningless for us! 

But the negative and destructive work of science, whether 
as criticism or as astronomy or geology, or some other 
special form, is the least of all the work that science has 
to do for the religion of the time. It must go on trans- 
ferring more and more occurrences from the category of 
irregularities to the category of regularities; it must go on 
merging the special mysteries in a general mystery; it 
must go on transferring the awe and reverence of mankind 
from things special and occasional to something universal 
and unceasing, which, 


“be it what it may, 
Is yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Is yet the master light of all our seeing, 
Upholds and cherishes, and has power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the eternal silence.”’ 


But, if it did no more than this, it could excite in us no 
such emotions of heart-stirring gratefulness as it does now, 
in view of all its various expansions of our knowledge of 
the world in which we live. Nay, but what man can reckon 
all of it? Remember the dictum of Prof. Clifford: We do 
not see with our eyes: we see with our brains, with our 
minds. As different as our minds are from those of the 
primeval savage is our vision of the world from his. And 
our minds have been made different from his by a thou- 
sand and ten thousand increments of scientific knowledge. 
The heavens do declare the glory of Newton and Laplace. 
The awe which falls upon our minds, as we look up into 
their silent deeps, in part, at least, falls from their inward 
sky. But, whatever the unconscious element of science in 
our apprehension of the world, the conscious, too, is much, 
if we have availed ourselves in any generous degree of the 
immense performance of the scientific thinkers and explorers 
of our time. Whether religion be the worship of humanity 
or the worship of God, whether it be devotion to an infinite 
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ideal or to an Infinite Reality, it is not possible for us deeply 
to interest ourselves in the scientific methods and results 
that give our century its characteristic tone, without finding 
the object of our worship effusing a more radiant splendor 
and drawing us with a more irresistible attraction to itself. 
Not laying again the foundation of religion, already safe 
against all hazard in the race-experience of the unspeakable 
wonder and compelling beauty of the world, but stripping 
its interior and outer walls of many a foul and noisome in- 
crustation, many a tawdry image, many a grinning fiend, 
science shall add a thousand graces to its august and vener- 
able charm. But Science shall not be the only architect of 
the century-growing pile, nor the only organizer and in- 
spirer of the worship and the fellow-service in which the 
gathered multitudes unite beneath its solemn arches and 
amid its glorious monuments. It is not Science that shall 
set the sweetest and the tenderest human music rolling 
through its choir and nave, or that shall make its every 
window blaze with forms of saints and holy ones, whose 
saintship and whose holiness have but made their natural 
manhood more completely natural and sweet and sane. But 
side by side with Science, and working with her in divine 
accord, there shall be those glorious passions for the Beauti- 
ful and Good which have already done so much to make the 
structure of religion the majestic thing it is, the joyful won- 
der and the home of peace; and there shall be a mighty 
company of common duties and delights bringing their 
glory and their honor into it, from day to day. So shall 
there be at length a temple of religion among men, whose 
awful grandeur and whose beseeching loveliness shall be 
equal to the greatness of man’s heart, sufficient for his wor- 

ship and his work. Amen! 
J. W. CHADWICK. 
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NOTES ON WASHINGTON.— CHURCHES. 


Mr. Seward was elected to the Senate of the United States 
in 1849. On his arrival in Washington, he applied to the 
proper officers of St. John’s (Episcopal) Church for a pew 
to accommodate his family, who were about to take up their 
residence with him at the capital. 

St. John’s Church had for many years been the one at 
whose altar the most distinguished men in Washington wor- 
shipped.* The President and his cabinet officers have gen- 
erally attended this venerable church; the judges of the 
Supreme Court also. 

While the congregation was largely made up of persons 
of the character indicated, the government of the church 
rested in the hands of the more permanent residents of the 
city. This class of Christians, as is pretty well known, were 
of the most ultra pro-slavery type, with prejudices embittered 
by the excitement over Mr. Clay’s compromise measures, then 
in discussion. The people of Washington — residents before 
the war — seemed to regard themselves as the conservators 
of Southern institutions. Politically, they were divided,— 
Whigs and Democrats. When Mr. Webster and Mr. Fill- 
more gave in their adhesion to Southern principles, party 
lines in the District of Columbia sank out of sight. Seward, 
Sumner, and Chase were scorned. The doors of Washing- 
ton society were closed against them. Mr. Seward’s appli- 
cation for a seat in St. John’s Church was denied. The 
Pharisees of that day could not abide a man who prophesied 
an “irrepressible conflict.” Had not Mr. Clay brought 
forth measures to compromise and heal all our difficulties ? 
Neither could they tolerate in their assemblies a prophet 
who proclaimed the Higher Law. Had not Mr. Webster re- 
jected the idea of any law higher than the Blue Ridge? 

About this time, a Northern woman, Miss Myrtilla Miner, 
was seeking to open a school for the education of colored 
youth in Washington. 

Against her were arrayed all the pro- aver y forces of that 


* Among them were some eminent Unitarians. 
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then bigoted and benighted city. Mobs gathered about her 
school. Arson, outrage, and murder were threatened. 
Teacher and pupils were insulted in the streets, pushed 
from the sidewalks, and assailed with the epithets of ‘“nig- 
ger” and “nigger school.” In one instance at least, the 
attack was led by a Southern senator, recently deceased. 
The mayor, a worthy man aside from slavery, informed 
Miss Miner that he. could not promise her protection, and 
earnestly advised her to abandon her enterprise. He espe- 
cially deprecated the high grade of education which she 
imparted to her scholars, as unfit to their condition. 

But Miss Miner was not entirely without friends, even in 
Washington. Mrs. Seward, the wife of the senator, gave 
to the school her countenance and support.. And, strange 
to say, Miss Miner found a friend in the President’s family. 
The President at that time was Franklin Pierce. His af 
flicted and invalid wife had for a companion in the White 
House Miss Means, her niece, of New Hampshire. She 
visited the school quite often. The President’s carriage and 
Senator Seward’s frequently stopped at the gate of the 
school. This influence restrained the mob feeling to some 
extent, and enabled the school to exist. But it was to 
Miss Miner a single-handed conflict, which at length de- 
stroyed her health. She died in 1864. 

She had, however, so strongly entrenched her school in 
the new civilization of Washington that, with the aid of 
William Henry Channing, Frederick Douglass, and other 
friends, the ‘“‘ Miner School” is now a permanent and flour- 
ishing institution.* 

When Howard University was established in Washington, 
under the presidency of Gen. O. O. Howard, the hero of 
many a battle-field, on one of which he left an arm, it was 
a rule of the institution that no Unitarian should hold an 
office in its faculty or board of trustees. We shall see how 
idle is all such bigotry. One of the first professors chosen 
was a Unitarian. The largest gift to the university came 
from a Unitarian, whose portrait now hangs in the presi- 


* Memoir of Myrtilla Miner. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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dent’s room. A number of its trustees have been Unita- 
rians, the writer among them. President Howard’s succes- 
sor, Acting-president Langston, encouraged the introduc- 
tion, into the library, of Unitarian literature. The present 
president, Rev. William W. Patton, D.D., has recently 
startled the religious world by an article in a prominent 
orthodox review on “The Weak Points of the Evangelical 
Faith.’ Gen. Howard was a good man, and before he left 
the university became more liberal and tolerant. 

The refusal of St. John’s Church to admit Mr. Seward as 
a pew-holder into their sanctuary was one of those outrages 
common to the times. Mr. Seward had nearly all his life 
been an active member of the Episcopal Church. Not only 
in Auburn, but throughout New York State, he was known as 
such; and the Church felt honored by his presence and support. 
He and his family submitted to the exclusion in Washington 
without murmur. No word of complaint was heard from 
them, although the wound was grievous. In the mean time, 
they had found seats in Dr. Butler’s church. The words of 
Shakspere, as often during Mr. Seward’s life, came now to 
his mind, full of new meaning : — 


“There is Yet in the word Hereafter.” 


Sooner than he expected, the vindication came. People in 
Washington began to say “North and South” instead of 
“South and North”; and some said, “There is a North.” 
The officers of the old church now waited upon Mr. Seward, 
and urged him to accept an eligible pew near Mr. Webster’s. 
Gen. Scott sat in the gallery. 

The Unitarian church in Washington and St. John’s were 
both built at about the same time, 1821. Both had become 
old and dilapidated. When, in 1878, the former was re- 
placed by an entirely new building, the old church was sold 
to the city, and is now used for a police court. St. John’s 
Vestry debated the subject of a new edifice, and decided to 
repair the old one. This has been done very thoroughly. 
Among the embellishments of the renovated church, every 
one of its windows is of stained glass. Each one is a memo- 
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rial of some president, statesman, or general, who had 
attended the church. One of the most beautiful of these 
memorial windows is dedicated to Wiiu1AM H. SEWARD, 
for twenty years a regular (once rejected) attendant upon 
the services of that church. The symbolic scenes repre- 
sented on these exquisite works of glass are taken from 
the life of Christ or St. John. That which forms the sub- 
ject of Mr. Seward’s window is happily chosen,— 


“ A sower went out to sow.”— St. LUKE viii., 5. 


The new Unitarian church (All Souls’) is already adorned 
with memorial windows, perpetuating the memory of sev- 
eral of its most faithful and long-tried attendants. 

Room should be made for at least one more,—John 
Quincy Adams,—unless St. John’s claims him. Another 
name not to be forgotten — William Henry Channing — may 
also well claim a place in memoriam. Mr. Channing did 
a great work in Washington for religion and humanity. 
The Unitarian church, of which he was pastor, was not en- 
tirely free from the insidious influence of slavery. When 
he declared in the pulpit that “the negroes are our peers,” 
the ardor of a few Unitarians was chilled. He, nevertheless, 
kept the flag flying. The House of Representatives, under 
the lead of A. Carter Wilder of Kansas, elected Mr. Chan- 
ning its chaplain. He lived to see the little handful 
of people to whom he ministered become in later years an 
influential and prosperous society. He enjoyed, as was 
_well known, the confidence and friendship of President Lin- 
coln to an unusual degree. 

At the beginning of the war, it could hardly be said of 
any church in Washington that it was free from the influ- 
ence of the secession conspiracy, the colored churches 
excepted. Dr. Butler, pastor of one of the Episcopal 
churches, was always loyal. At the Unitarian church, 
Rev. Mr. Cutler had resigned as pastor. In his farewell 
sermon, before an open rupture had occurred, he predicted 
that the impending war would be the bloodiest in history. 
One family (a leading one) abandoned the church, and fled 
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to Europe. Others dropped out silently, But a large 
majority remained loyal to the church and to the country. 
The next most loyal church was the First Presbyterian,* 
whose minister, Rev. Dr. Sunderland, still occupies the pul- 
pit. A bitter warfare against Dr. Sunderland was waged 
in his church, on account of his anti-slavery sentiments. 
But, to this day, he has been one of the ablest defenders 
of the men and measures of the Republican party. For 
several years, he was chaplain of the Senate. 

It may here be noted that Dr. Channing, many years 
before Mr. Seward, announced the Higher Law in these 
words : — 

“ We trust that they [the officers of government], in their 
high stations, will seek not themselves, but -the public weal, 
and will seek it by inflexible adherence to the principles of 
the Constitution, and still more to the principles of Gon’s 
Hoiy Law.” + 

And, again, in terms similar to Mr. Seward’s, “ There is 
a law of humanity more primitive and DIVINE than the law 
of the land.” + 

President Fillmore signed the Fugitive Slave Act, in ‘“irre- 
pressible conflict ” with the Higher Law. 

President Lincoln, thirteen years afterward, signed the 
Emancipation Act, “adhering to the principles of God’s 
Everlasting Law.” 

The treaties made with Russia, China, and Japan by Mr. 
Seward were steps in the interest of Christianity and civili- 
zation. The violation of the treaty with China by the 
people of the Pacific Coast has hindered the progress so well 
begun. The Japanese minister early formed very intimate 
relations with the late Dr. Bellows. He read and studied 
Unitarian literature, and was heard to say that, if he should 
ever be converted to Christianity, he would be a Unitarian. 
Through him, the works of Dr. Channing were introduced 
into Japan. The cession of Alaska to the United States 
by Russia opens new fields for missionary enterprise. The 


*It is at this church that President Cleveland attends. 
+See Channing’s Works, quarto edition, p. 174. May 26, 1830. 
t+ 1bid., p. 596. March 26, 1842, 
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Presbyterians are already occupying the ground with schools 
and churches. It may be remembered that, at a public meet- 
ing in New York, Dr. Bellows, in a stirring speech, severely 
criticised the Turkish government. The minister from 
Turkey called on Secretary Seward with a formal complaint. 
Mr. Seward simply referred the Bey to our well ge >. 
principles of free speech and free discussion. 

A record of these notes in the Unitarian Review will not, — 
I trust, be wholly inappropriate. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In his work on Die Lehre Jesu (the first part of which, on 
the sources of the doctrine, has lately appeared), Prof. H. H. 
Wendt, of Heidelberg, takes the ground that Mark’s Gospel is 
the most ancient, it having been formed from a series of apos- 
tolic traditions, arranged in a more or less successful manner 
according to their dates. The Second Gospel may thus be styled 
a secondary source of the first rank, serving, as we have it, as 
one of the sources for the First and Third Gospels. Prof. Wendt 
gives a reconstruction of the primitive apostolic Jogia upon 
which¥also= Matthew and Luke may have been founded. He 
finds embedded=in the Fourth Gospel a primitive and genuine 
apostolic,documentfemanating from John, corresponding to the 
logia usedsby Lukefexcept that it only contained John’s special 
reminiscences of the last days of the activity of Jesus. The 
Westminster reviewer considers it strange that this view (which 
was that of C. H. Weisse and Dr. Schenkel) finds no more 
adherents, since it reconciles the unquestionably late character 
of the Fourth Gospel, as a whole, with those elements in it which 
once caused it to be considered as an authority of the first rank. 
The person ‘responsible for the Gospel as it now stands was 
probably an Ephesian disciple of St. John. Prof. Harnack’s 
first volume of his Dogmen-Geschichte, the Westminster says, 
might almost have been called a history of the progress of 
Christian thought in the first three centuries, as it takes ac- 
count of all the influences which moved the minds of Chris- 
tians during that period. It is an extraordinarily well-written 
book; but its theory of Gnosticism is peculiar, and does not 
arise from viewing those aspects of it which are commonly sup- 
posed to stamp it with an Oriental origin. Prof. Harnack main- 
tains that Gnosticism was an acute form of the Hellenization 
of Christianity, while the same process in the Christian Fathers 
is gradual and chronic. The Gnostics first transformed Chris- 
tianity into a system of doctrines, and undertook to present it to 
the world as the universal or absolute religion. The death of 
Prof. Wilhelm Scherer, at the age of forty-five, removes one 
of the most brilliant men of letters in Germany. . His History of 
German Literature was translated into English, only last winter, 
under, the auspices of Max Miller. 
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Prof. Henri Lauret divides his work on La Philosophie de 
Stuart Mill into two nearly equal parts. The first expounds 
Mill’s doctrines in four chapters on his psychology, logic, morals, 
idealist positivism and humanitarian religion: the second de- 
votes four chapters to criticism of the same subjects; while 
a fifth chapter is a general conclusion. The substance of M. 
Lauret’s criticism of Mill’s psychology is that he recognizes no 
activity of the ego. he is consistent neither as a nominalist nor 
as an empiricist, but he is most inconsistent in questions of 
morals and religion. His aspirations here are always opposed 
to the doctrine he professes. His great merit, apart from his 
work on the theory of politics and political economy, is that he 
constructed a philosophy of association, when before him there 
was only a psychology of association. The eighth volume of 
Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine, by that masterly critic, 
M. Edmond Schérer, contains essays on Moliére, George Eliot, 
and Amiel. La Peur is a translation of a valuable psycho- 
physiological essay by Prof. Mosso, of Turin. 

Rev. Dr. Edersheim’s remarkably learned and elaborate Life 
of Christ may now be had in a cheaper revised edition. In 
the Theological Translation Fund Library, the last issue is the 
first volume of Prof. Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion on the 
Basis of its History, tracing, in the well-known Germanic style, 
the history of the philosophy of religion from Spinoza to Schlei- 
ermacher. A little volume on the Spanish Mystics contains 
good short biographies of eleven of them, preceded by a few 
characteristic sentences from their writings. The Sunday 
School Association of London will publish a series of short com- 
mentaries on the greater books of the Bible. A handbook on 
Jeremiah by Miss Johnson is issued. Others — on Luke, by Prof. 
Carpenter; Job, by Dr. Vance Smith; and Genesis, by Dr. Cross- 
key; and an introductory volume by Rev. Mr. Millson — will soon 
appear ; while volumes on John, the Acts, and Paul and his Epistles 
are in preparation. It would seem as if it were time that our own 
Sunday School Society, in connection with the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, should be issuing a series of brief commentaries on the 
Bible, adapted to liberal-minded readers, and thoroughly abreast 
of the scholarship of the time. The project has been more than 
once discussed among us, and a committee appointed to forward 
the project ; but they seem to have voted themselves permission to 


withdraw.— The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Fuller, 
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D.D., the church historian, by Rev. Morris Fuller, is quite a 
model biography. The most recent strictly theological work in 
England is one by J. G. Cazenove, D.D., Concerning the Being 
and Attributes of God: Historical Aspects of the @ Priori Argu- 
ment. “ As far as the textual criticism of the Greek Testa- 
ment has proceeded,” says the Atheneum, “scholars probably 
find that two editions are sufficient for daily use,— Tischendorf’s 
large one, containing a fuller and better collection of various 
readings than any other, and the edition elaborated by Prof, 
Westcott and Dr. Hort. These supersede all their predecessors 
in the same field. Ordinary readers will prefer one edition ; 
namely, the text of Tischendorf’s last recension, edited by 
Gebhardt, presenting at the foot of the page the variations of 
Tregelles and Westcott and Hort, a list of parallel passages 
and critical annotations being appended. This is a beautifully 
printed volume, with larger type than Dr. Weymouth’s (the 
Resultant Greek Testament), which is much too small. It is also 
cheaper.” The latest presentation of Broad Church views of 
religion from the pulpit is a volume entitled Sermons Broad and 
Short, with a discourse on Natural Religion, by Rev. H. H. 
Higgins. 

Rey. George Matheson has recently inquired, Can the Old 
Faith live with the New? or, The Problem of Evolution and Rev- 
elation. The Spectator answers that “it is well to recognize this 
fundamental difference. The old faith can live with anything 
which does not identify God with the world... . But it cannot 
live with anything which will not permit it to hold that the 
Creator has a life apart from the creation, that God may have 
relations with his creatures, and that he may be known by them. 
It cannot live with the theory of evolution, as held by Mr. Spen- 
cer; nor is it necessary that it should. It may live with evolu- 
tion, but not with the evolution of Mr. Spencer.” In the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, Dean Plumptre’s volume on Eccle- 
siastes is one of the best. It is a thorough commentary on the 
Bible pessimist, given by comparison with him of other pessi- 
mists of literature, ancient and modern, in notes and essays. 
M. A. Le Plongeon’s Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas and 
Quichas, eleven thousand and five hundred years ago, however 
valuable, can hardly be based upon Bible chronology. A 
complete Dictionary of Hymnology, in uniform style with Dr. 
Smith’s, is announced by Murray, as well as the fourth and last 
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volume of the Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, 
Sects, and Doctrines during the first eight centuries. The 
next of the Stwdents’ Manuals will be a continuation of Eng- 
lish Church History from 1717 to the present time, by Canon 
George G. Perry. A Commentary, explanatory and critical, 
on the Apocrypha, in two volumes, will be edited by Dr. H. 
Wace, uniform with the Speaker’s Commentary. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, with an autobio- 
graphical chapter, edited by Francis Darwin, will soon appear. 
Mr. Percy Greg’s History of the United States may be in- 
structive to Americans. It is quite sure to be amusing, if he 
allows himself full swing. A selection of Mr. Abraham Hay- 
ward’s Letters will illustrate the life of that veteran critic. 
Mr. T. Gambier Parry has discussed the Ministry of the Pine 
Arts to the Happiness of Life. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s excellent Handbook to Browning has 
reached a second improved edition. ——The Spectator has high 
praise for the first volume of H. Morse Stephens’ History of the 
French Revolution. If the two volumes to come are as good, 
“we shall have, what has been much wanted in England, a 
standard consecutive history of the period, which is not likely to 
be superseded.” Mr. Stephens throws much new light from cor- 
respondence on Marie Antoinette’s character, and it is not of 
a flattering kind. He has contributed much to enhance our 
admiration of Mirabeau as a statesman, the hero, and the worthy 
hero, of the first period of the French Revolution. The pro- 
vincial history of the Revolution, the different local circum- 
stances of each province, and its contribution to the general 
result are fully stated. “There is a humor and variety about 
his style which make his book fascinating.” Mr. Tae 
Escott has collected a volume of miscellaneous essays under the 
title of Politics and Letters. Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler has 
well presented the story of India under British Rule—— Mr. 
J. R. Murray’s prize essay on the Influence of Italian on English 
Literature during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is a 
good handling of a subject not treated continuously elsewhere. 

Prof. A. V. Dicey has lately presented the English Case 
against Home ule in an able volume. Of Prof. Dicey’s work, 
Lectures Introductory to the Study of the English Constitution, 
the Spectator remarks: “What Prof. Freeman has done for the 
history and Mr. Bagehot for the practice, that Prof. Dicey has 
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done for the law of the English Constitution. His fundamental 
theory is that the English Constitution consists in the despotism 
of Parliament tempered by the law courts. He has cleared up — 
a great many obscuyities and exploded a great many fallacies 
which had gathered around the accepted legal theory of the 
Constitution, and brought the theory up to date and into accord- 
ance with the actual facts. Original, incisive, common-sensible, 
and interesting are strong adjectives to apply to a legal work; 
but they are eminently applicable to Mr. Dicey’s work.”—— Dr. 
Rudolf Gneist’s book on the English Parliament in its Trans- 
Jormation through a Thousand Years has been translated. 
Prof. F. B. Jevons has written a History of Greek Literature 
from the earliest times to the death of Demosthenes, which is 
intended as a companion book to Cruttwell’s popular Roman 
Literature. Mr. W. J. O'Neill Daunt has covered the last 
eighty-five years of Jrish History in an interesting manner. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review, published in Phil- 
adelphia, is a periodical distinguished not only by the fine style 
in which it is printed, but also by the high ability with which, 
under the necessary limitations of Roman Catholicism, it dis- 
cusses the problems of the day and the chief matters of theology 
and philosophy. The July number, among other matters, con- 
tains three strong papers on the “ Railroad and Kindred Monopo- 
lies,” on “ Descartes’ Postulate of Existence,” and “ The Spiritual 
Idea in Dante’s Divina Commedia,” the latter by Brother 
Azarias, §.J. The March number, the first of the Political 
Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College, makes an excellent beginning. Two especially 
good articles are that on “American Commonwealths,” by Prof. 
Burgess, and that on “American Labor Statistics,” by Prof. 
R. M. Smith, showing the defects in even the best work done 
by our bureaus in the various States, considered as a full picture 
of the circumstances of the workingman. The Presbyterian 
Review, the scholarly organ of that powerful body of churches, 
has an extremely valuable article in its last number by Rev. Dr. 
Robert Flint, of Edinburgh, author of the fine work on the 
Philosophy of History in Europe, on the “Classification of the 
Sciences.” PENT BR. GC. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AND THE CHURCHES. 


We are much interested in the recent “Resolution” of the 
American Unitarian Association, called out by the late action 
of the Western Conference, and the controversy and discussion 
which have resulted from it. The Association is not afraid of the 
word “ Christian,” and in a dignified way reasserts its object as 
the promotion of “pure Christianity.” It declines to pursue 
the subject any further until its officers have had time for more 
deliberation. We regret, as we have said before, that the 
Western churches have not been able to settle their difficulties 
among themselves, without any appeal to the denomination at 
large, as the spirit of controversy and party feeling that is en- 
gendered more than counterbalances any good gained from 
public sympathy or restatements of Christian truth. Majorities 
must always decide votes; and the aggrieved minorities, instead 
of crying out against measures, must, as in politics, make them- 
selves in time majorities, stir up their neighbors, and go to public 
meetings and change the verdict. If they cannot succeed at 
once, let them agree to disagree, inasmuch as, in the case of 
churches, they all mean to do right, but cannot satisfy each 
other with their formulas. We must say frankly that our judg- 
ment is on the side of the so-called conservative party, but we 
doubt the wisdom of their methods of action. If we thought 
the Unitarian denomination, as a whole, was not willing to say, 
“T believe in God, and in his beloved Son, Jesus Christ,” we 
should know that it was all over with us as a body of Christian 
believers and a branch of the universal Church of Christ. But we 
do not — thank God!—think any such thing. This is a question 
of church policy in a small conference. We cannot say that that 
policy indorsed there may not have the tendency to turn our 
churches out West into Ethical Societies. We think that policy 
is very unwise; but the attitude of our more conservative 
brethren concerned in this movement East and West may also 
be unwise, as, in the heat of controversy, they sometimes appear 
less broad than they really are, and are in danger of dividing 
their friends,—in short, the public,—and putting our worthy radi- 
cal brethren in the position of martyrs for the truth. Such is the 
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result of public religious disputes, defining of beliefs, hair-split- 
ting, and personal encounters of faith with one another. This 
issue has, however, come; and, whether we take sides in the 
matter or not, we cannot help having our opinions. Now that 
the question has squarely come up in regard to the money 
spent by the American Unitarian Association in the West, 
—much as we regret that it has been introduced to the gen- 
eral public.— we make bold to say that we see no reason why 
the American Unitarian Association should not have its own 
Western: missionary. So it was in the days of Charles Lowe, 
whom no one accused of illiberality. So, to-day, the Associa- 
tion furnishes its State missionary; and the local conferences 
at the East, which are constantly pouring money into its treas- 
ury, do not expect the Association to pay the salary of their 
officers, but raise money in their own borders for their mission- 
ary objects. If the Association comes in at times to help this 
local work, it is by a direct and careful consultation between the 
two bodies, and no sacrifice of independence. Such a missionary 
at the West, while firm and loyal to the principles and basis 
of action of the Association, should endeavor to obliterate party 
lines, and, while grateful to receive money contributions, should 
encourage the churches to give to the existing Western Con- 
ference for its specific work, and do all in his power to bring 
about a readjustment’ of platforms by mutual concession, so 
that there be no longer division among the churches. The 
American Unitarian Association does not, in our humble opinion, 
need any Branch Association at the West, as separated from the 
Western Conference. It will only be productive of alienation 
and strife. Such an organization appears to have been formed 
of late, sincerely, by good men, but in a moment of protest. 
Let these two bodies at the West, new and old, unite on some 
new platform or kindred work, with the aid of the American 
Unitarian Association bishop who shall go among them, and do 
justice to all parties and all shades of religious thought. 


IN MEMORIAM.— CHARLES H. A. DALL. 


Our notes went to press in our last number before we could 
record the departure of this beloved friend and missionary in 
Calcutta, India. The news came upon us, bringing the sudden 
pain which we must always feel, however great our faith in im- 
mortality, when an ardent and Christ-like worker here below is 
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cut down in the midst of his loved duties, and we know that we 
shall hear his voice and clasp his outstretched hand no more. 
The note addressed to him but an hour before lay on our table, 
and it grieved us, as we always grieve for the departed, that we 
had not sent more of those little missives, if only a word, to cheer 
him; for he craved so much the sympathy of his American 
friends in his far-away home. No more should we receive those 
dainty little ferns, collected by him among the Himalayas in his 
summer vacation, and arranged with all a woman’s delicacy, and 
enclosed in his letters. He has gone. He was not young: 
there is no reason why we should expect him to stay much 
longer; but he was so full of enthusiasm, so child-like in his 
ardor, so intense and rapid in his mental and physical action, so 
fertile and ingenious in all his plans to reach the Hindu mind, 
that it seems strange that death could put an end to him. But, 
as Socrates said, “ You may bury me, if you can get hold of me.” 
So we say of him that he could not be holden of Death; and we 
almost fancy that his winged spirit might carry his nervous 
frame, already sublimated, into the life immortal. 

Mr. Dall showed his love for missionary work from the begin- 
ning of his life. As soon as he left the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge, he began his labors among children with Dr. Eliot at St. 
Louis; and again, at Baltimore, he established a mission school 
for these poor little ones. He was pastor of a church at Need- 
ham, Mass., for several years, and afterwards was at Toronto. 
In 1855, he went out to Calcutta as missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Here began the great work of his life, 
here was his sphere. The dangers of a burning climate, the iso- 
lation and privations of his place, the slowness of native compre- 
hension, the coldness of other missionaries,— nothing discouraged 
him. He preached “in season and out of season, if so he might 
save some,’—not from everlasting condemnation, but from 
low habits, lust of gold and power, or, what was more dangerous 
there, the indolence that wasted its hours in sloth or idle dreams. 
He came at length to feel that he must begin with the young; 


and so his famous schools of six hundred children were started, © 


and carried on with the aid of native and English teachers. His 
little salary he often eked out from his own pocket, and every 
few months he issued, probably at his own expense, little pam- 
phlets, illustrating in some simple graphic way, through Hindu 
stories, the precepts and spirit of Jesus. Whatever happened in 
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Calcutta, religious or intellectual, he took note of. His signature, 
“ Dall,” was often seen in the daily papers; and everybody knew 
him. He had the most delightful relations with the Brahmo- 
Somajes all over India. They always found him out in his sum- 
mer wanderings, and brought him in to their meetings to address 
them. He understood the educated Hindus to perfection. He 
knew how to waken up their dormant energies, touch their imagi- 
nations ; and, avoiding the bluntness of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
he yet strove through their affections to put into their inactive 
and yet intellectual natures the vigor of the Christian life. No 
one who did not listen to him here, in his animated, outpouring 
talks, could comprehend his subtle and genial power over intel- 
lectual Hindus; and, because they did not see churches rise in 
India, many failed to understand his steady Christian influence 
over this Eastern race. 

It is delightful to think that his seventieth birthday was so cel- 
ebrated by thousands in Calcutta a year ago. Music and flowers 
and speeches and pracessions of children graced the occasion. Mr. 
Dall was happy as aking; and, in his letters home, he trusts that his 
Unitarian brethren will know how much honored he has been. It 
is also a great satisfaction to see on record the vote of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at the May meetings in reference to 
him. Not that the Association did not always appreciate Mr. 
Dall’s labors; but, as we often assume that our friends love us, 
and yet like to hear them say so from time to time, so such 
words of confidence were grateful to his heart. Moreover, the 
young are growing up and coming into places of power; and 
they need to be often reminded of our living workers, that they 
may uphold them and cheer them on their way. But he is now 
with the immortals. Let us cherish his memory, and grow up 
into his faith and joy in serving his Master. Let us cast off that 
cold, sceptical spirit that ‘says, Wherefore this money and time 
spent upon an indolent Asiatic race? Who will rise to the 
heights of his enthusiasm, and go to bring in these docile learn- 
ers, who, as Jesus said of the Roman, are “not far from the 
kingdom of God”? 


It is rather sad to see how the most sincere liberal papers in 
England begin to turn rather a cool shoulder upon Mr, Glad- 
stone. It is no more than we can expect of journals, that 
cannot do much more than reflect the best feeling of, the hour. 
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Success is a great factor to them. They must have leaders to 
inspire them; and, if these men fail, down goes the enthusiasm 
for the cause, although the truth is in no way affected by such 
temporary failures. It is hard for us in this country to under- ° 
stand how the English can be thrown into such a flutter at the 
idea of giving their different nationalities or groups of people 
the privilege of having their own countrymen to govern them 
in their local affairs. It is just what wise Englishmen have been 
talking of in regard to the native princes of India. Perhaps 
Mr. Gladstone, in his plans, has stretched the matter to a greater 
magnitude than was expedient. But we may be certain that 
this reform would not have come for years, perhaps, but through 
him; and he has shown all along an elastic spirit, ready to 
modify his schemes to suit the best demands of the hour. 
Already there is a sign of fusion’ among the Liberals, and party 
animosities are said to be much less bitter than in former 
campaigns. In this country, too, we hear little of ranting 
Fenians and conspiracies against England, but only of orderly 
meetings of Irishmen, and sums of money contributed to aid the 
Irish leaders abroad in their reform. The world grows better, 
and freedom must come erelong to these people,— the freedom 
that is in itself education ; and we shall see that it is not danger- 
ous to the British Empire. Mr. Bright’s stolid, upright nature 
has swayed the people’s vote; but we may see him and Mr. 
Gladstone together yet. It is reported that Mr. Bright’s son 
said of late that “it grieved him to see his father walk up the 
floor of the House, cheered by the Tories.” The power of the 
Primrose League is said to have been enormous in this cam- 
paign,— a league of men and women formed by the very circles 
that profess such an abhorrence of woman suffrage. It is inter- 
esting and encouraging to see that, out of the thirty-four candi- 
dates for Parliament who replied to questions in regard to their 
opinions of woman’s suffrage, four were undecided, five were op- 
posed, and twenty-five were in favor of it. 


The French Protestant Church has lost of late two valuable 
men: one, the venerable Charles Frederic Schmidt, the beloved 
pastor at Nancy for fifty years; the other, Prof. Cunitz, of 
Strasbourg University, the friend of Reuss, with whom he 
worked and published the edition of Calvin, besides various 
historical works. He left his fortune to the univérsity. 

Marrua P. Lown. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Inpra ReEvISsITED.* 


In India Revisited, Mr. Arnold has put us under renewed obligations 
for his studies in Oriental life and religion. Those who have read with 
such unmingled interest his Light of Asia, as well as his shorter poems 
upon kindred subjects, will not be disappointed as they turn to this 
new volume. It is not only a fascinating account of another visit to 
this wonderful land; but one who reads between the lines will, if we are 
not mistaken, discover suggestions of the religious life of even greater 
value, because revealed in unintended ways, than the studies of perhaps 
more learned but of more biassed students. 

As a book of travel, we cannot recall one which has given us so 
much pleasure. It is the story of one who, after many years, goes back 
to the land where business and study had once made his home, and 
where, from the words he had sent out to the English-speaking world 
concerning their religion, he was received with a hospitality rarely 
accorded to a foreigner, and welcomed to homes and acquaintances 
which gave an insight into their life and customs and religious rites 
few can hope to have. The illustrations give some common idea of 
the costliness of Indian architecture, and the descriptions a glowing 
account of the exuberant life and princely luxuriousness of this tropical 
people. Every one who has been in the East recalls in these pages the 
sense of dreamy rest which there overcame him. ‘You look upon this 
bright landscape, full of old legend and busy traffic, from balconies of 
pierced marble,— delicious little bowers of carved and fretted embroid- 
ery,— where the satin polish of the stone, the cool, smooth floors, the 
light filtering through sheeny windows of close and complex patterns, 
the tinkle of fountains falling om the pavement, the breeze sighing 
through the feathers of the palm-trees and the broad flags of the 
banana, make up a sense of luxury and graceful life which words cannot 
convey.” (p. 167.) ; 

How full of tropical life is this picture of Ceylon: “It gives, in truth, 
a new conception of the bounty of creation to explore those dark green 
alleys of Colombo or Kandy; to cut a branch from the glossy cinnamon, 
and taste its fragrant bark; to break out the new-veined nutmeg from 
its shell of scarlet mace; to send your willing Cingalese boy into the 
crown of the cocoanut tree, and to receive nut after nut full of sweet, 
fresh milk; to buy pineapples a foot long for an anna, and get vegetable 
breakfast-rolls from the bread-fruit tree; to watch ripe bananas sold by 
the cartload, and see flowers everywhere of the loveliest hues and forms 


*India Revisited. By Edwin Arnold, M.A.,C.S.I., author of The Light of Asia, 
etc. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 
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—which would be costly exotics at home — draping every cottage door, 
and running wild over every hedge; to find the grass beneath your feet 
carpeted by the sensitive plant, which shrinks like a live thing, and lays 
its leaves and pink catkins flat on the ground, if your stick or foot touch 
it in passing; to rest beneath a jack-fruit tree, laden with vast, scaly 
fruit growing monstrously out of the trunk; to sit on a bench with the 
cinchona boughs on one band and the graceful tulip branches on the 
other, and an avenue of mahogany trees behind, having twenty different 
species of palm within view,— yet all this is what you may contemplate 
almost anywhere within the environs of Colombo or Kandy’’! (p. 267.) 

When, however, these faithful descriptions carry us into the social 
and religious life of that teeming Oriental land, they do not convey to 
us any exalted impressions. Indeed, they reveal and most accurately 
because unintentional —a condition of degradation and superstition, in 
the midst of stately and costly architecture and luxurious living, which, 
instead of envious comparisons, begets only appalling contrasts with our 
Christian civilization. Indeed, the more these Oriental scholars translate 
to us the real life and thought of India, the more a candid student of 
history sees what Christianity has done for the world. We are not sur- 
prised that Mr. Arnold can say: “I myself have found nothing but 
friendliness and courtesy among the countless millions of this land,— 
from strangers, townsfolk, peasants, servants, men, women, and children. 
I have witnessed a thousand instances of simple virtues,— of charity, of 
domestic affection, of natural courtesy, of inherent modesty, of honest 
dignity, of devotion, of piety, of glad human life; have encountered 
grace and goodness in passing, as one encounters bright birds and fair 
flowers; have, more than in my old years of service, become endeared 
to this kindred and civilized population, whose intellectual and religious 
history is so noble, and the guardianship of whose peace and progress is 
Great Britain’s proudest charge.” (p. 321.) And yet, in recording what 
exceptional privileges of an honored guest permitted him to observe, 
it is superstition and degradation still, which no glamour of hospitality 
and no glitter of Oriental diamonds can transform. Of course there 
is virtue there, and learning, and domestic happiness, and acceptable 
worship. We have made but little progress in our Christian faith, if 
we do not recognize the essential elements of a pure religion every- 
where,— and all travellers tell us of many moral graces among the 
so-called heathen we may well take example of; but, the more we get 
of intimate, trustworthy descriptions like this book of Mr. Arnold’s, the 
more we can trace the vast separation between the Oriental and the 
Occidental civilizations, the more we can see the interest in humanity 


which Christianity has aroused. Christianity is a restless desire to — 


uplift the race. Buddhism is a contented meditation upon divine things, 
while the world is left to shift for itself. 


When Mr. Arnold tells us of the Indian merchant who had a beauti- 
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ful wife, and smiled when she put a straw of Moldi grass in her mouth, 
and recognized the flavor because in a former incarnation she had been. 
a doe antelope, and grazed in the lands of Moldi; or of the villagers who 
stop to prostrate themselves before the marble Bull of Shira, and de- 
posit some trifling votive offering ; or of the peepul leaves which whisper 
to Yama every word they hear, so that nobody can possibly buy and 
sell if a peepul-tree is always listening; or of the stone figure of 
Buddha devoutly adored as an orthodox Hindu deity who could insure 
them handsome offspring,— we find ourselves among superstitions little 
removed from the most idle of the medieval Roman Catholic Church. 

We do not speak of these things in the way of criticising this interest- 
ing book,— they are among its most valuable passages,— only we think 
Mr. Arnold has carried much of his own deepest Christian spirituality 
into his sympathy for Buddhism and his Indian friendships. But this 
is far better than to judge them beyond salvation. The book is sure of 
a wide reading, of deep interest, and of the warmest commendation. 


TuHompson’s ‘ PSycHoLoGy.”’* 


Without regard to the doctrine of Mr. Thompson’s treatise, it is a 
pleasure to read the work of an American author in these handsome vol- 
umes, which remind one of the English editions of Mil], Bain, and Lewes. 
They have been but scantily distributed in this country, and the slight 
attention they have received in the two years since their issue has been 
far below the consideration they deserve. Mr. Thompson, who is a law- 
yer in active practice in New York City, is very modest in acknowledg- 
ing his large obligations to the two Mills, Bain, and Spencer ; and, in a 
closing note, he says that, “if any critic of this work desires a complete 
and searching review made of its faults, I can assure him that he will do 
well to apply to me, for I am certain of more shortcomings than any one 
who has not made the subject an especial study can possibly observe.” 
But, notwithstanding his sincere disclaimers, Mr. Thompson has pro- 
duced a work which, in thoroughness and comprehensiveness, if not in 
originality, surpasses any treatise yet produced in our country. The 
two volumes cover the field of psychology, in the same style as does 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology or Bain’s well-known treatises. They 
are very largely a reproduction, in another form, of the matter of 
these two authors, it is true; but the reproduction is not made in any 
servile spirit. Mr. Thompson has thoroughly worked over his whole sub- 
ject; and, even where he follows Spencer or Bain closely, his exposition 
seems to us more clear and less pedantic, while his occasional differences, 
as on the subject of efferent effort, indicate that he is no blind disciple. 

As far as the substance of this treatise is concerned, it is open to the 


*A System of Psychology. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. In two volumes, 
pp. Xiv, 613, and viii, 589. London; Longmans, Green & Co, 1884, 
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same general criticisms that might be made upon Bain’s system,— of con- 
fusing rather too much the provinces of physiology and psychology, and 
consequently incorporating considerable matter which more properly be- 
longs to a work on physiology. This, however, is an error in respect to 
which Mr. Thompson finds himself in good company, it being the fashion 
of the day to overrate the undeniable importance of the physical aspect of 
mind. There is, on the other hand, for a rigid treatment of pure psy- 
chology, too much preliminary discussion of philosophical topics, such 
as the fundamental notions of extension, space, and time. Yet, as these 
topics are, certainly, nearly allied, as much objection cannot be made to 
Mr. Thompson’s fresh and vigorous treatment of them as to his very pro- 
longed illustrations in prose and verse, mainly from the frigid and arti- 
ficial literature of the eighteenth century, which occupy a large part of 
the second volume, and which could be almost entirely omitted without 
prejudice to the value of the work as a whole. 

As we have said, the work is an elaborate and exhaustive treatment 
of the science as it presents itself to the school of Spencer and Bain, 
with modifications from the two Mills and others. The introduction 
discusses the fundamental postulates of science, its expression, the order 
of the sciences, and the position, data, and method of psychology. The 
succeeding parts then take up consciousness, its states considered gener- 
ally, their material conditions, their genesis, the factors of their deyelop- 
ment, their general development, cognitive integrations, the integrations 
of feeling and will, and the disintegration of all these states. Under 
these main headings, the author treats the science in a most thorough 
manner; and we should commend the larger part of his two volumes as 
an excellent introduction to Spencer’s and Bain’s psychological works, 
in some respects to be preferred to the originals, since the author’s 
eclecticism preserves him from the excessive rigor and vigor of a pro- 
fessed system-builder. His own criticisms of the authorities mainly 
followed, and his own special contributions to the science, are plainly 
indicated. Herbert Spencer’s definition of life, for example, he declares 
“is not a proper definition of life; for it neglects the structure in which 
and for which this movement [of the continuous adjustment of inner to 
outer relations] exists, but is a true expression of the manner in which 
the vital evolution of an organism proceeds.” 

Perhaps the most original of Mr. Thompson’s own positions is that 
concerning space. He develops it at length in the chapter on “ Funda- 
mental Notions,’ and subsequently. We can only give here a most 
condensed statement of it (vol. i., p. 124, et seg.) : ‘To our experience, 
bodies are of two kinds, which are revealed in experience together, and 
never separately, which cannot be thought without implying each other, 
but which are mutually exclusive. These are Resisting Bodies and 


Non-resisting Bodies. ... Resisting bodies, from their attribute of resist-— 
ance, are termed Forces; non-resisting bodies, from their attribute of — 
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receiving extension, are termed Spaces. The entire aggregate of bodies 
is termed Body or Matter, whose defining characteristic is that of exter- 
nality with reference to a perceiving mind. Matter, then, or Body, has 
its two attributes, or modes, of Force and Space. Force is the abstract 
of all forces; Space, the abstract of all spaces. Matter, as a whole, is, 
on the one side, Force; on the other, Space.” Mr. Thompson professes 
himself “as keenly alive as any one of my readers can possibly be to the 
seeming absurdity of speaking of non-resisting bodies, and of character- 
izing space as body.” He has yet developed his notion with an acute- 
ness which only fails to convince because, after all, words must be 
allowed to have distinct meanings; and to blend in thought two expres- 
sions so distinct as Body and Space savors more of that mysticism which 
dissolves all distinctions in one final Unity than it does of science, the 
office of which is to emphasize, much more than to ignore, real differ- 
ences. But Mr. Thompson’s work here, as well as elsewhere, deserves the 
grateful recognition of his countrymen who are students of psychology. 
To whatever school they may belong, they should “ point with pride ” to 
volumes so honorable to the author in their many merits of temper 
and matter. Ne Py G- 


Pror. Roycr’s “CALimrornia.”’* 


We imagine that Prof. Royce has departed somewhat from the origi- 
nal intent of those who projected the series of “ American Common- 
wealths,” a departure which is clearly indicated in the sub-title of his 
work on California. He calls it A Study of American Character; and it 
is such more than a history, in any adequate sense of that term as we 
commonly use it. Perhaps this was inevitable from the peculiar nature 
of the subject with which he had to deal; but we cannot help thinking 
that it is also partly due to the individual stand-point and mental habit 
of the author. The commonwealth of which he writes was certainly in 
its genesis unlike all others. Its inception was unique, its rise phenom- 
enal. In one sense, at least, it was a stolen State; and its only corporate 
coherence was for a long time precisely that of a bubble that is blown 
into the air. Fortunately, its. thin, gold-tinted inflation did not burst ; 
and such consistency of social life at last arrived as to warrant the dig- 
nifying the telling of its story with the uame of history. But, interest- 
ing, readable, and valuable as this story certainly is in the hands of 
Prof. Royce, it is hardly a history of the State of California. It is a 
graphic account of its conquest by the United States government, and of 
the immediately succeeding features of mining-camp civilization, which 
gave such a picturesque, not to say lurid, complexion to its develop- 
ment; together with much of clever analysis and moralizing with regard 


*“ American Commonwealths.” California, from the Conquest in 1846 to the 
Second Vigilance Committee in San Francisco. A Study of American Character. 
By Josiah Royce. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, 
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to the quality of the motives brought into play. Here, in this particu- 
lar field, Prof. Royce is at home. His well-known work in the domain 
of rational ethics has fitted him to be a critic, where another, otherwise 
endowed and directed, would have been more distinctively the historian, 
giving us larger views of facts and less of the morale of mining camp and 
governmental policy. The view which he presents of his subject thus be- 
comes abstract and sectional; and the impression of the work, as a whole, 
is that of the story of some peculiar and incidental phases of its expe- 
rience in becoming a State rather than that of a history of California. 
Lynching, for instance, was a feature of Californian life, and naturally 
would be referred to as a matter of fact. The theoretical bearings of 
lynch-law practice belong, however, it would seem, in another place. This 
tendency to moralize and analyze gives the book an air of being written 
in the abstract mood. It would have profited by a broader canvas and a 
more concrete touch. The conflicting motives of a brief period in the 
history of this interesting section are treated with too involved a dissec- 
tion instead of building up on larger lines the true proportions of its 
history. The bit of preachment with which the book closes shows this 
persistent tendency of the author to approach his subject, and to con- 
sider it, in the light of a lesson. He seems unwilling to trust the fact 
and the moval it carries, but must pause often and long by the way to 
dilate upon it. 

Again, one is not quite pleasantly affected by the frequent assump- 
tion of a certain judicial tone, especially in dealing with the Fremont 
episode, as if, somehow, the redoubtable colonel (general afterward) 
were before the author, to justify his actions to this self-constituted 
tribunal. For artistic purposes and the impersonal character of his- 
tory, there is a trifle too much of “the general assured me,” and 
“according to the general’s statement,” often repeated, as if the per- 
son referred to were on trial, and had no dignity and impersonal dis- 
tance of his own. Nor does the work, as a whole, seem quite to do 
justice to Prof. Royce’s literary skill. It seems hurriedly, not to say 
carelessly, written and put together. The frequent confusion of the 
editorial we and the familiar J suggests a lack of artistic perfection, 
which, without affecting the pungency of the narrative, does mar its 
rhetorical form. We have been spoiled of late years by such masters of 
structure in the writing of history that we are the more difficult to 
please in matters of this kind. Too often, the atmosphere of the book 
accords with the troubled story; and, in some respects of style, the author 
and topic are alike off-hand and Californian. The material might well 
have been held longer in solution, and more thoroughly worked in. 
And yet the book has elements of great interest and value. Larger, 
fuller, and more exhaustive statements of the points it treats are yet to 
come; but this, in a popular, desultory manner, prepares the way, and 
calls attention to the rich field that lies open to our historians and schol- 
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ars. Many will read it with pleasure and profit; and, certainly, it does 
no small service in attempting the solution of some knotty political 
problems. The author’s own early experience as the son of pioneer 
parents enters largely into the account, and so far tends to give an in- 
formal air to his narrative. He writes of many things which have been 
personally known to him, and is, as should be the case, evidently jealous 
of everything touching the honor of his native State. 


Tue IMPERIAL [SLAND.* 


Mr. Hunnewell, in this large and handsome volume, has performed 
the same service for England as he had previously done for France in 
his work on the historical monuments of that country. He describes, 
with considerable historical detail, the famous buildings and other archi- 
tectural remains of all the rich past of Great Britain. He has observed 
them upon the spot, except in a very few instances, and has presented 
full-page plates of some sixty. Mr. Hunnewell takes the readers on 
four distinct tours of England. In the first, he views the Roman and 
Norman remains; in the second, the cathedrals, the monasteries, and 
the parish churches; in the third, the castles and colleges built pre- 
vious to Elizabeth’s-day; and, in the fourth, the palaces, royal and 
patrician, and the civil buildings of modern times. Those who have 
travelled in England will find in this volume a delightful reminder of 
days spent among the venerable monuments of ancient religion, the 
cathedrals, which have a charm above all houses of piety in other lands. 
The sublimity of York minster, the beauty of Lincoln choir, and the 
unique wonder of the lantern at Ely speak again in Mr. Hunnewell’s 
faithful pages. N. P. G. 


Kant’s Ethics, a Critical Exposition, by ex-President Porter of Yale Col- 
lege, is the latest volume in the excellent series of Philosophical Classics 
published by 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. It is a thorough interpre- 
tation of the difficult Kantian scheme into intelligible language, and a 
criticism of the same from a decidedly independent stand-point. That 
Kant “has often been a most effective assertor of the speculative and 
practical authority of moral truth and religious verity we do not deny, 
but that this renders any the more trustworthy his uncalled-for conces- 
sions of the limitations of the speculative reason, and the equally unau- 
thorized extension of the functions of the practical reason, we do not 
believe to be true.” ‘Marcus Aurelius is immeasurably more Christian 
in the characteristically Christian emotions than is the unsympathizing 
Kant, who is always stern, though sometimes sublime in his rigid sever- 
ity.” But, both as an exposition and as a criticism, Dr. Porter’s work 
should be read by every student of Kant hereafter. 


+ The Imperial Island, England’s Chronicle in Stone. By J. ames F, Hunnewell. 
pp. 445. Ticknor & Co. 
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Tuer Epic Sones or Russra.* 


Miss Hapgood’s collection of the popular tales of Russia, revolving 
around a few heroic names, will serve to present a side of Russian life 
and character not much known to foreigners, and probably but little 
more to most Russians. She has edited in a pleasing and scholarly 
manner the characteristic tales dear to the peasants’ hearts, who dwell 
amid the morasses of the north of the country, and has joined to*them 
other “cycles,” pruned of their wearisome repetitions. The songs (with- 
out metre) are very simple and naive, having little of the lively wit shown 
in the Italian Popular Tales, edited by Prof. Crane. Their mixture of 
paganism and Christianity is often amusing, however. Ilya of Murzom, 
the favorite hero, is Elijah the prophet greatly transformed. Volga, the 
wizard, and Vladimir, the good prince, have the usual traits of the villain 
and the hero of popular story. The story of merchant Sadko, with 
its reminders of Jonah and the sub-oceanie mythology of antiquity, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all the tales here given. Ne PGs 


Tue Story oF THE NATIONS.+ 


In the series of volumes called “ The Story of the Nations,” the fourth 
is on Chaldea. The first four chapters deal with the monuments of 
ancient life to be found in Mesopotamia and Chaldea; while the other 
eight chapters describe the people of Chaldea, its history, races, religion, 
legends, and myths. In fact, the book is a primer of that whole field 
of historical investigation represented by the names of Layard, Rawlin- 
son, and George Smith; and it is written in a manner which fits it for 
the use of the older pupils in a Sunday-school. It is the best brief 
statement of the subject which is accessible to the general reader, and 
it is as well adapted to the study of the minister as to the shelves of the 
Sunday-school library. It is abundantly illustrated; and, on the inside 
of the covers, very good outline maps of Chaldea and the surrounding 
countries are provided. G. W. ©. 


Talks with My Boys, by William A. Mowry, the editor of Education, is 
an excellent collection of brief lectures of an informal kind given by 
this veteran teacher in the course of his daily instructions. They 
handle such subjects as concentration of mind, the elements of success, 
the lessons of the lives of President Garfield and Wendell Phillips, and 
the morals of business, with admirable directness and pithiness, and 
in the best kind of religious spirit, free from cant and pretence. : 


* The Epic Songs of Russia. By Isabel Florence Hapgood. Charles Scribner's | 
Sons. rs! 

+ The Story of the Nations. The Story of Chaldea from the Earliest Times to the 
Rise of Assyria, (Treated as a general introduction to the study of ancient history.) 
By Zénaide A. Ragozin. New York: Putnams. 
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In Speculations: Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots, Mr. J. H. 
Kedzie, the author, attempts to show that the universal ether is replete 
with energy, which, leaving the sun as heat, turns to mechanical 
force, and returns to the “solar orbs” as heat again; that this 
same energy pervades all space in the form of mechanical motion, 
“attacking every molecule and every mass equally on every side.” 
When this force is intercepted, then the apparent phenomena of attrac- 
tion are seen, being really a decrease of the pushing force, there being 
no pulling force, in Nature. Such interception is also made to account 
for sun spots. It would require more space and more knowledge of 
astronomy than we have at command to determine the value of Mr. 
Kedzie’s “ speculations.” 


The Mystery of Pain. By James Hinton.— Dr. Hinton’s essay, to which 
Dr. J. R. Nichols has added a brief introduction, maintains that all the 
common solutions of the mystery of pain are aside from the mark, pain 
being neither penal nor disciplinary. He would have us believe that it 
is good,— i.e., good for others; but how it is needed to make others good, 
and how it operates to that end, he quite fails to show to our satisfac- 
tion. Indeed, Dr. Hinton, here as in his other writings, is a singularly 
provoking writer, whose extreme thoughtfulness seems to issue only in a 
rejection of familiar truth for the purpose of presenting us with very 
doubtful novelties in its place. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 


The Doctrine of Endless Punishment is a reprint of Rey. Dr. W. G. T. 
Shedd’s article on the subject, which attracted general attention in the 
North American Review last year. The argument for this cheerful belief 
from the Bible, and a short sketch of its history in the Church, are 
added. Dr. Shedd has, inevitably, no little appearance of a fossil in the 
theological world. We must be just enough to allow that all fossils were 
once alive and had a needed office to discharge. The book is an excellent 
specimen of that kind of theological reasoning which excludes humane 
feeling and literary criticism from discussion of the Bible, and views it 
as a text-book of dogma, which, assuredly, it never was. NaPu Ge 


Plain Words on our Lord’s Work, by the Rey. D. N. Beach, is a re- 
print, with added matter, of two earnest and scholarly sermons delivered 
in a Cambridgeport Congregational church by its minister, which made 
some local stir last winter. The value of Christ’s death, to Rey. Mr. 
Beach, is that it showed that God was ready to pardon sin; no more 
than this, so far as atonement is concerned. The author verges upon a 
purely moral theory of the atonement; and his sermons are another inter- 
esting sign of the break between the old Orthodoxy and the new thought 
in the Trinitarian Congregational ranks. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 
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The Story of Norway, by Hjalmar H. Boyesen, is the latest volume at | 
hand in the “Story of the Nations” series. Prof. Boyesen’s literary \ 
talent has enabled him to produce a very picturesque story of the fort- ; 
unes of his native land. He has long desired to write a history of Nor- 
way, and we trust that this graphic book is but the prelude to a more 
substantial work. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Optimism of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by William F. Dana, is a Bow- 
doin Prize essay, which, as two-thirds of it is introduction, while the other 
third does little but cull a few familiar passages from Emerson’s writ- 
ings, hardly appears to have as good a claim on the general public as it 
had on the judges who favored it. , 
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vu. 
“ISRAEL’S LAST WORD.” 


In following the course of Israel’s development, we must 
never be turned aside, either to the right hand or the 
left, no matter whether by Christian or Jew, from following 
that development clean through the centuries. We must 
neither make a leap with Protestantism over four centuries, 
from Malachi to Matthew, nor, with Judaism, arbitrarily 
eut off Israel’s inspiration in the New Testament from 
Israel’s inspiration in the Old. It is one and the same 
river of thought, advancing now more swiftly, now more 
slowly, but yet ever advancing toward its ocean of God 
and infinity. Only then can it rest. Life lost in a larger 
life,— lost, yet found forever! Bearing this in mind, let us 
trace very rapidly the outlines of Israel’s history from the 
return to that great day when Israel’s last word was 
spoken. 

The exiles did return; Cyrus did help them; and, in 
the days of Darius, the beloved temple was once more built. 
When its foundation was laid, the priests blew the trum- 
pets in the midst of the assembly; and the Levites, to 
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the clash of cymbals, sang the praises of Jehovah, whose 
“mercy endureth forever.’ And all the people shouted 
with a great shout because the foundation of Jehovah’s 
house was laid. But the ancient men, who had seen the 
glory of the first house, wept with a loud voice; while 
all the rest shouted for joy, ‘so that the people could not 
distinguish the noise of the shout of joy from the sound of 
the weeping.” But there was a prophet of Jehovah there 
who saw beyond the little handful of exiles far forward 
to a time when the glory of the latter house should be 
greater than that of the former, for the desire of all nations 
should come. (Hag. ii, 7, 8.) And how strangely was 
this all fulfilled! Who could have dreamed that within 
a millennium kings and emperors would on their knees 
beg a place in Jerusalem, that the kings of the earth would 
bring their glory and honor into it! 

Never did the pride and glory of Israel’s inspiration 
assert itself more grandly, claim the future for itself more 
boldly, than in the second Isaiah, the great prophet of the 
return. I think that this very note of pride, this strong 
and fearless claiming of the future, has been sometimes 
the reason for a mistaken protest from liberal thinkers, 
who were not fully acquainted with the circumstances 
of the time. Remember, then, that in Babylon it is the 
pride of a handful of captives surrounded by a vast army of 
oppressors. At its best, it is the pride of a martyr appealing 
to the just Heaven for his final vindication. At its worst, 
it is the arrogance of a Pizarro landing on an unknown 
shore with a handful of men, and then and there announc- 
ing his purpose of conquering an empire. In Jerusalem, 
it is the pride of a poor little colony struggling for bare 
existence in a little town whose walls are broken down, : 
and where only here and there a habitation rises among 
the ruins. Broadly, it is the pride of the man who, scouted 
and scorned to-day, feels that he has within him a secret 
that is destined to alter the world to-morrow. 

But to proceed. They left a nation: they returned a 
church. Ezekiel fondly expected that a prince of David’s 
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line should rule, and, indeed, made elaborate provision for 
his movements in the ideal Jerusalem, which he saw in 
vision. But a prince of David’s line would have been a 
permanent menace to their Persian masters. Darius will- 
ingly gave money for the building of the temple wherein 
Israel might worship and “pray for the life of the king 
and his sons.” He and his successors willingly supported 
the authority of the high priest, who thus became largely 
responsible for the maintenance of order in the little state. 
But all claims to independent sovereignty would have been 
resented as rebellion,—a thing which the Jews never at- 
tempted. Indeed, a grateful tone toward the Persian mon- 
archs is plainly visible after the return. Many of the Jews 
held high office under them, and Ezra and Nehemiah plainly 
have the great king’s authority behind them. These two 
men, indeed, may be said to have rescued Jerusalem from 
an almost hopeless situation by the abundant means they 
brought with them, contributed by the wealthy Jews of 
Babylon, and by the resolute legislation of the one and 
the brave leadership of the other. Nehemiah rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem, and, in doing this, gave her a new 
lease of life for five hundred years. It was bravely done, 
and in troublous times. Every one that builded * had his 
sword girded by his side.” Each one “with one of his 
hands wrought in the work, and with the other held 
a weapon.” So the wall was finished, and Jerusalem was 
safe. But now Ezra’s work remains to be done. He brings 
with him “the law of his God in his hand.” The stern 
yet necessary separation from “the people of the land” 
is made; and the stately ceremonial law, with its needed 
elements of order, of exact recurrence, of unbroken and 
inviolable ritual, is now made permanent and unalterable. 
To the Jews of Babylon and Egypt as well as to those 
of Palestine, the chief reason for the building of the walls 
was to make the temple safe from assault; for the worship 
of Jehovah, the stated daily sacrifice to him, in the one 
place he had chosen to put his name there,— this was the 
central fact in the life even of the Jew in Babylon, who 
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might live and die without once entering those sacred 
courts, toward which, nevertheless, he turned in his prayer 
three times a day. The devout Catholic loves to think that 
in Rome prayers are going up at every hour of the day 
and night, asking God’s blessing on the Holy Church 
throughout all the world. So the devout Jew felt, when he 
remembered that each day’s burnt offering was offered on 
the one altar in Jerusalem, on behalf of all Israel, to that 
Jehovah who was Israel’s guide and guardian. 

The Chronicler carries the genealogies of the high priests 
down to Jaddua, who received, it is said, Alexander the 
Great at his visit to Jerusalem; and thus, apparently, the 
last word of the Old Testament, as Protestants receive it, 
only reaches to near the close of the fourth century B.C. 
Thus, owing to the absurd and arbitrary exclusion of such 
books as the first of Maccabees and Ecclesiasticus, the first 
of which gives the record of one of the grandest displays 
of heroism, and the second some of the most characteristic 
religious meditations of Israel, we seem obliged to leap 
over more than three centuries from Old Testament to 
New. Nevertheless, Protestants have included, unawares, 
within their sacred books one of the masterpieces of the 
second century B.C., the Book of Daniel, the finest inspira- 
tion of an heroic age. Palestine submitted to the successors 
of Alexander, and at first was governed with some regard 
for the religious feelings of its people. But Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B.C. 175, resolved to root out the Jewish relig- 
ion, and substitute the Greek in its place. He achieved 
his wicked will so far as to sacrifice swine on Jehovah’s 
altar at Jerusalem, and set up “the abomination of desola- 
tion” in the holy place. But there were those who were 
ready to die before such a thing should stand. Brave old 
Mattathias, at Modin, refuses point blank to sacrifice at 
a heathen altar, and with his own hand strikes dead a 
recreant Jew who stepped forward to obey. This is the 
signal of revolt. Mattathias and his brave sons, Judas 
Maccabeeus, Jonathan, and Simon, flee to the mountains, 
and are followed by those who love Jehovah enough to 
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die for him, if need be. The career of Judas Maccabzeus 
reads like aromance. Always fighting against fearful odds, 
sometimes defeated, but never despairing, he dies fighting 
an army with a handful, but, dying, leaves the cause behind 
him. His brothers, Jonathan and Simon, take up the work 
in succession, and, dying like him, leave the cause to tri- 
umph in the hands of John Hyrcanus, Simon’s son. The 
heroic struggle, unsurpassed in its devotion in the whole 
world’s history, gives Israel another two centuries of exist- 
ence. We can now comprehend the magnificent stimulus 
which such a book as Daniel gave to the best spirits of an 
heroic time. The heroism of Daniel, that of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, are glorious appeals, under the veil 
of ancient history, to the men of to-day to declare: “ Our 
God is able to deliver us from thy hand, O king. But 
if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up!” The little army of Israel under the heroic 
Maccabees might indeed have inscribed these brave words 
on their banners. 

Israel, then, by these noble efforts, is made safe till her 
last, her grandest, word to the world gets itself spoken. 
The blood of a thousand heroes had to be shed, that Jesus 
might have fit audience for the sermon he preached in the 
ears of all the world. 

The one reproach I charge on later Israel is that she has 
not recognized her grandest inspiration. It was an evil 
moment that committed her to this “great refusal.” The 
Herod dynasty had debauched and led away from Israel’s 
true longings the men in high places, who were thus simply 
incapacitated from even understanding Jesus. Upon them 
rests the bitter blame of having been blind leaders of the 
blind, when keen sight was the one need of the hour. 
Such men as Hillel loved the light, and knew it when they 
saw it. But such men, alas! were not at the helm; and 
the blind pilots steered for the breakers. If all the hosts 
of Israel had gathered as one man round the new truth, 
Israel would have been not only the light-bringer, the 
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inspirer of the ages to come,— though the glory of this must 
be forever hers,— but she would herself have been the leader 
in the new time. Israel had been educated in righteousness 
for a thousand years. Generation after generation had been 
taught to aim at conduct,—a drill which, alas! the subtle 
Greek intellect had greatly lacked. Had Israel instead of 
Greece continued to guide the development of Christianity, 
we should have less speculation, but more conduct; less 
extravagance, and more sober earnestness; and, assuredly, 
we should never have had, from the great witnesses to 
God’s unity, trinities so dangerously allied to tritheisms 
that, to the great mass of believers, the latter has inces- 
santly usurped the place of the former. But the past is 
behind us. Its lessons are for our use to-day. To-day, 
Israel’s grandest duty is not to tolerate, but to welcome; 
to claim as her own her own inspiration; to see how grand 
is that final word which rounded out her truth to its full 
circle; to claim, in a word, Jesus as her own! Ours he 
is, for we loved him first; but hers he must forever be, 
for was he not nursed uponea Hebrew mother’s breast? 

The Sermon on the Mount is the culmination of Israel’s 
spirit of prophecy. That spirit has travelled a long jour- 
ney, but it has been accomplished. It is a great distance 
to go from Saul hearing the wild chant of the prophets, 
and tearing off his clothes and lying naked all night, to 
Jesus tranquilly and lovingly teaching the law of the 
blessed life on the Mount of Galilee. 

But the journey has been travelled; and Elijah, Isaiah, 
Micah, and the great second Isaiah mark so many stages 
of the way. Ecstasy, trance, wild-eyed visions of strange 
half-human monsters, the weird, the grotesque,—all have 
vanished. Seated on the mountain side, with the sunny 
Galilean hills around him, God’s blue sky encircling him, 
and the flowers and the grass and the birds below and 
above him, with men and women listening eagerly, hearts 
waiting for the consolation, Jesus pours forth the lyric song 
of the blessed life. How simple it all is now that it is 
clearly seen! Simple as hearts that love, simple as air 
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and waving lilies, and sunlight shining down. How clear 
it all is! Clear as the pure heart that sees the All-pure. 
But how deep it is! Deep as the blue sky, that has infinity 
behind it, concealing fathomless starry spaces. And how 
easy it is! Only to live as God lives, for benefit. Only 
to bear each other’s burdens. Only to take hold of God’s 
life together. Only to ask for the heavenly grace. Only 
to seek the life of God. Only to knock at the door of 
heaven. Only this, and the grace descends. God’s life 
is our life, and heaven’s door is found wide open. 

But now let us analyze the various parts of this gracious 
message, this gospel of good news. 

First, the good news concerning God. 

We have found that at first Jehovah is God of Israel, 
Jehovah of hosts, inspiring wild battle vigor in the hearts 
of the wild tribes. Then Jehovah is the God that metes 
out justice between man and man, but a jealous God, also, 
and a stern, hating and exterminating those that worship 
him not. Then, later on, mercy begins to shine out of 
Jehovah’s character; and, at the same time, his kingdom 
enlarges till it embraces earth and heaven. And now we 
are ready for the last word, “ Our Father in heaven.” The 
high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is holy, is our Father. We are dear to him, and he is 
dear to us. No more servants, but sons. We have arrived 
at the Sermon on the Mount. That sermon has for its text, 
“Our Father who art in heaven, thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” Man’s hope, 
man’s blessedness, man’s: mercy and pity, man’s guidance 
and inspiration, are all founded upon that. 

Secondly, the good news concerning man’s relation to 
man. 

Israel starts as every ancient nation starts, as Ishmael 
started,— his hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him. It was hard enough to secure brotherhood 
among the tribes themselves. Hate, even there, burned 
fiercely enough from time to time. But all the rest of the 
world were enemies. ‘The grandest hope possible was that 
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Jehovah might give them as a spoil to his people; that 
Israel might rule them with a rod of iron, and break them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel! Very slowly, even more slowly 
than the conceptions of Jehovah enlarged, does the idea 
of man’s duty to man as man enlarge. The prophets, as 
always, are the leaders here. Justice between man and 
man, honesty, integrity, are insisted on as things that God 
requires. Then mercy begins to shine out,— mercy to the 
poor, the stranger, the fatherless, the widow. ‘ Remember 
that thou wast a bondman in Egypt”: therefore, forget not 
the stranger and the slave. But, when a man keeps on 
practising justice and mercy to those around him, by and by 
a love of justice and mercy, for their own sake, will begin 
to spring up in his heart. Thus, step by step, was Israel 
led, until at last, through the lips of Jesus, she sang the 
lyric song of man’s passionate love for man. “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father in heaven!” That is Israel’s last 
word. Ay, it is humanity’s last word; for what possible 
word can be uttered beyond it? When you love all man- 
kind with a lover's love, then your will and heart are one 
with the Father’s heart and will, then the world’s bitter 
strife and sorrow are. ended at last, and the “tabernacle of 
God is with men.” 

Thirdly, what does the good news tell of the rewards of 
virtue? Where the Proverbs offered to virtue prosperity, 
and to obedience peace, Jesus offers to virtue simply his 
companionship; simply the privilege of going on; to be 
defeated, and in defeat to triumph. ‘To virtue, a crown of 
thorns; to obedience, death; but, in death, to know that no 
knife can stab a soul; in defeat, to know that you are an 
essential part of God’s triumph. To those who thus over- 
come, the cross of shame shall become a glory, untimely 
death a victory, and the grave a resurrection. 

“ Brothers,” he says, ‘let us redeem the world together. 
Together let us lighten its bitter load by bearing it on our 
own backs. Let us agree that there shall be no human 
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grief in all the world which shall not afflict us, no sorrow 
in all human time that we do not share. Henceforth, no 
soul in all the world, in earth or heaven or hell, shall say 
that no man cares for it; for we will care. Let us vow here, 
before heaven, that we drink not of the wine of joy at the 
Father’s table before the vilest of earth’s sons or daughters 
shall sit down with us. Let us burn up the fires of hell by 
the light of heaven.” This, then, is the “love divine, all 
love excelling,” the “joy of heaven to earth come down.” 
This is the redemption. Whoso hath this spirit in him is 
ready to sing the song of the redeemed. To have this spirit 
is to have salvation, salvation from self and sin. 

Lastly, what is Israel’s last word concerning the destiny 
of man? Israel, it is plain, starts with the same conceptions 
of the underworld as the abode of the dead that we find 
the Greeks had in the days of Homer’s Odyssey. Thither 
the dead are borne down to the abodes of Sheol. It is the 
shadow-land, where the thin ghosts flit about “under the 
hollow semblance of a form.” It is the land of darkness, 
the land where “all things are forgotten.” From this bright 
world of sun and light, it was indeed death to go down to 
those sunless abodes. When the witch of Endor calls up 
Samuel for Saul, she sees Samuel coming up out of the 
earth. And Samuel says to Saul, “To-morrow shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me.” ‘The answer chilled the very 
blood of those men of old. The good Hezekiah celebrated 
his recovery from sickness in a psalm (Isa. xxxix., 9), 
which sounds strangely enough to-day: “The grave cannot 
praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee. They that go 
down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” Psalm 
Ixxxvii., 11, goes to the same tune: “Shall thy loving kind- 
ness be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness in destruc- 
tion? Shall thy wonders be known in the dark, and thy 
righteousness in the land of forgetfulness?” It is like 
Homer throughout. “The soul rushed through the wound 
down to Hades, bewailing its fate, leaving youth and bloom 
behind it.” : 

In Ecclesiastes, which is probably of the fourth century, 
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we find: “Man has no pre-eminence over the beasts. All go 
to one place, all are of the dust and all turn to dust again. 
Who knoweth the spirit of man, whether it goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beast, whether it goeth downward to 
the earth?” (Kecl. iii, 19-21.) A sad scepticism as- 
suredly marks this passage. 

In Daniel, we see that the change to a higher faith has 
already commenced (Dan. xii., 2, 3): ‘ Many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; some of them 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever.” We may confidently date 
the Book of Daniel as written in the first half of the second 
century B.C. The Book of Enoch probably belongs to the 
last half. In this, we find the blessedness of the righteous 
and the torments of the wicked graphically set forth. Israel 
did not cease to ponder her problem through all these cen- 
turies, and grappled as earnestly in the second century 
with her great question, ‘‘How stands it between man’s 
soul and God?” as she fought bravely against fearful odds 
for the right to worship God in her own way. 

Israel here, as in all other departments of religious 
thought, is working toward a completer revelation of the 
divine will. It comes at last in Jesus. When Jesus died, 
the cause he stood for seemed hopelessly and finally de- 
feated. The brave fight had been fought. The good 
news, the glad tidings, had been preached. But who had 
believed this report? Only a handful of fishermen and their 
wives and daughters. It was rejected with scorn by the 
leaders of the nation’s thought and worship. Nay, they had 
put him down. They had silenced him forever. His mes- 
sage was buried in his grave. 

Yet, strange to say, the death of Jesus was but the com- 
mencement of his greatest work in the world. His poor 
little handful of peasant disciples, instead of forlornly giy- 
ing up and vanishing utterly out of history, seemed at once 
to be animated with new heart and hope; and the reason 
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they gave for a joyous activity, which communicated itself 
contagiously to those who heard them, was simply that Jesus 
was not dead at all, but alive for evermore. Not down in the 
dark, but up in the light; not in the dim shadow-land, but 
in the land where God himself is moon and sun; not in 
weak, ghost-like half-life, but radiant with the power of 
life eternal,—they saw him. From that hour, man becomes 
conqueror over death. The brave, the true, the loyal hearts 
are no longer lost to the cause they loved; but, when they 
fall in death, they rise to become part of God’s day to a 
thousand generations. Henceforth, the grandest thought 
possible to man—the thought that there is one family in 
earth and heaven, a family which includes all men every- 
where from the first man to the last, one family living in 
one Father’s house —is lodged in man’s heart, never to 
leave it for evermore. 

; S. R. CALTHROP. 


THE OLDEST GERMAN ROMANCE. 


Among the many treasures of the Bavarian State Library 
in Munich is a pasteboard box, labelled “Cod. Teg. 1486. 
Rédlieb Poematis latini fragmenta,” and containing sixty- 
eight pages, besides several smaller pieces, of soiled and 
mutilated parchment. They are the remains of the original 
manuscript of the oldest German romance, usually entitled 
Ruodlieb, from the name of the hero. As early as 1807, 
the librarian, Dr. Docen, discovered portions of this manu- 
script, which had been used to line the wooden covers of 
some books formerly belonging to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Tegernsee, an institution founded in 719 and secularized in 
1804, once rich and powerful, the owner of vast estates, the 
seat of much monkish learning, and a centre of political 
influence in the German Empire. 

A closer examination of these fragments shows them to 
be the remains of a romance written in Leonine verse, and 
relating the adventures of a young knight in the early part 
of the eleventh century. Additional scraps were gradually 
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recovered from other bindings, and copied, so that in 1838 Dr. 
Schmeller, the successor of Docen, was able to print more 
than two thousand lines of the rescued and partially recon- 
structed poem. Two years later, other pieces of parchment, 
containing one hundred and thirty-five lines of the same 
work, were detached from the covers of a Latin treatise, in 
the library of Count Carl Erenbert von Moll,at Dachau, and 
added to the Munich collection, the whole of which has now 
been edited and published by Friedrich Seiler (Halle, 1882). 
In preparing this literary torso for the press, Herr Seiler has 
proceeded on strictly diplomatic principles, and shown in their 
application great skill and truly German thoroughness. His 
conjectural readings and restorations of a text full of the 
most provoking breaks are particularly happy; and, in an 
introduction of two hundred pages, he has elucidated the 
poem from every possible point of view, so that the historian, 
the philologist, the student of social life, the scientist, or 
the literary critic will each find in these lodes of medizval 
lore some nugget which he may be willing to recognize as 
pure gold, and think worth while to coin and put into gen- 
eral circulation. Even on the low principle proclaimed by 
the theatre-manager in Goethe’s Faust,— 


“ Wer Vieles bringt, wird Manchem etwas bringen,”’— 


Herr Seiler’s encyclopedic erudition will be quite sure, at 
some point, to hit the taste and meet the demands of every 
reader whose leaning toward scholarly things may be strong 
enough to interest him in the book at all. 

That the Munich manuscript is the original, written by 
the poet himself, and not the work of a copyist, is evident 
from the kind of corrections which frequently occur, and 
which are real emendations and material improvements of 
the poem as a literary composition, and not merely the 
revisional efforts of a careless scribe to rectify his own 
blunders. ‘The author seems also to have written his romance 
at odd times, using different pens and qualities of ink, and 
jotting down his verses on such scanty scraps of parchment 
as happened to be at hand; sometimes, the lines are very 
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close together and the handwriting quite minute, as though 
he realized the scarcity of sheepskin and the necessity of 
economizing it. On the whole, the chirography is neat and 
elegant, and would present no difficulties to the practised 
reader, were it not for the havoc wrought by the shears and 
paste and needle of the binder. Fortunately, the glue with 
which many of the pages are smeared is so transparent as to 
leave the letters perfectly legible through it, except where, 
in removing the parchment, some of them have been torn 
away by the firmer adhesion of the glue to the bindings. 
The sheets are smallish octavo of unequal size. On the first 
page are scribblings, such as a person might make in trying 
his pen; the second and last pages contain bits of verses in 
the handwriting of our author. They are mostly of a face- 
tious and satirical character, in the style of Martial’s epigrams, 
and were evidently intended to be carved or engraved on 
various articles of daily use. One is an appropriate motto 
for a pair of bellows, and another for a fly-flap; three of 
them were.doubtless meant to be etched on greaves or other 
pieces of armor; several are suitable inscriptions for wine- 
flasks ; and one of considerable length may have been designed 
for an organ or other musical instrument.* In larger script, 
at the top of the second page, corresponding to the fly-leaf 
of a printed volume, are also the faint and fragmentary 
traces of what appears to have been a recipe for the cure 
of insomnia. Perhaps some rival poet or captious critic 
may have recommended to any one who cannot sleep (qui 
nequeat dormire) the perusal of this poem as an infallible 
soporific. Across the margin of the eighth page are the 
words, attinet monasterio Tegernnsee, in the chirography 
peculiar to the fifteenth century. 

The plot of the story may be briefly summarized as 
follows: A youth of noble birth and manners, who has 
served many lords, and risked life and limb in the perils 


*Some of Martial’s epigrams doubtless served the same purpose. Thus, the fol- 
lowing, which I translate from memory, may have been composed as a sententious 
label for a box of tooth-powder : — 


«“ What wantest thou, woman, of me? Young maidens I serve. 
Why should I polish and beautify teeth that are bought?” 


In others, hair-bleaching, Gallic soap, and a breast-belt (fascia pectoralis) speak for 
themselves in a like strain. 
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of war and the pleasures of the chase, is requited for his 
devotion with base ingratitude and shameful neglect. His 
zeal in the discharge of his duties only arrays against him 
the hatred and hostility of those whose selfish schemes he 
defeats; and he finally resolves to commit his estates to 
the care of his mother, and seek his fortune in a foreign 
land. Attended by a single squire, who, in addition to the 
customary lance and shield, bears, suspended from his 
saddle-bow, a well-filled knapsack and a bag of provender 
for the horses, the young knight, whose name, as we after- 
ward learn, is Ruodlieb, sets out. He is clad in mail, with 
a helmet of steel and a golden-hilted sword. The horn, 
which hangs by a buckskin strap from his “snowy neck,” is 
a griffin’s claw, half a cubit long and sparkling with gems. 
His horse is black as a raven, and glossy, as if it had been 
soaped, and all dapple under its dark coat,— 


“Stat niger ut corvus equus et ceu smigmate lotus, 
Undique punctatus hac sub nigredine totus.” 


Its plaited mane falls on the left side, and the rich caparison 
is worthy of the spirited steed and the stately rider. 
Attached to the pommel of the saddle is a leathern cup, 
impregnated with mastic, in order to spice the drink which 
is poured into it. Running to and fro is a swift, sharp- 
sighted, keen-scented dog, a velox investigator, whose sagac- 
ity “no beast or great or small can e’er elude.” 

Our youthful hero weeps as he bids his mother and the 
servants farewell; he kisses them all, then, leaping into 
his saddle, puts spur to his horse and “courses o’er the 
plain swift as the swallow flies.” The mother feasts her 
eyes on him through the lattice; and the servants climb the 
turrets and pinnacles of the castle to catch a last glimpse of 
their beloved lord, and break forth in loud lamentations 
as he vanishes from their sight. After wiping away their 
tears and washing their faces, they go to console their 
mistress, who, in turn, tries to comfort them, “feigning 
hope while repressing the deep sorrow in her heart.” 

Not less sad and anxious is Ruodlieb at the thought 
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of leaving his home like an exile; but he rides on until 
he comes to a strange country, which, as it afterward 
appears, is Africa. 

To a modern reader, it may seem singular enough that 
our cavalier should gallop off from Europe to Africa without 
crossing any large body of water. For, although Europe is 
nowhere mentioned, all the characters and incidents, and 
the whole tone and drift of the poem, as well as the name 
of the hero, imply that his home is in Germany, where the 
narration begins and ends. But geographical incongruities 
of this sort did not disturb in the least the equanimity 
of the medieval reader, nor impair, to his mind, the veri- 
similitude of the fiction. Indeed, they occur constantly, 
even in later medizval poets, whose confused and erro- 
neous notions, one would think, might have been cleared up 
and corrected somewhat by the crusades. Thus, in Wirnt 
von Gravenberg’s: Wigalois, a poem of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, one of King Arthur’s messengers goes by land all 
the way from England to Spain. It is hardly necessary 
to call to mind how Shakspere, in ‘* Winter’s Tale,” follow- 
ing the traditions of medizval geographers, lets the ship of 
Antigonus touch “ upon the deserts of Bohemia.” It must 
be remembered, however, in extenuation of such blunders, 
that a medizval writer often uses the name of a real coun- 
try without thinking of any particular part of the earth’s 
surface. He merely wishes to have a place for the scene of 
his story, and may call it Asia, Africa, or Utopia, as 
he pleases; only, he would naturally prefer a name that 
appeals to the imagination by being associated with roman- 
tic adventures and marvellous exploits. The considerable 
part which Africa plays in German legends and epic poetry 
dates from the Vandalic conquests and the capture of 
Carthage in the fifth century; and this interest was subse- 
quently revived and intensified through the invasion of 
Spain by the Moors, and their victories over the Visigoths. 

Scarcely has Ruodlieb crossed the frontier, when he falls 
in with a royal huntsman, who, struck by the imposing 
stature and manly presence of the stranger, offers to con- 
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duct him to the king, who, we are told, is passionately 
fond of field sports, and lavish in his liberality to all who 
are skilled in them. Thereupon, the two swear eternal 
friendship, and confirm the compact with a kiss. During 
their further conversation, the free and festive life of the 
African court is described. Finally, they reach the royal 
residence, where the king is administering justice before the 
assembled people. No sooner does he see them approach- 
ing than he exclaims, “What news of bears and wild 
boars dost thou bring from the forest?” ‘ None of these 
beasts have I found,” replies the huntsman; “but I have 
brought with me a youth who is expert in taking them, 
and who desires to serve thee.” At this point, the first 
hiatus in the manuscript occurs. 

The second fragment begins with an account of our 
hero’s new method of fishing. He makes little pills of 
bugloss powder, and throws them into the water; the fish 
swallow them, and become so buoyant that they rise to 
the surface of the pond, and float about like bladders, with- 
out being able to descend again. ‘The fisherman then gets 
into a boat, and with a long rod drives them all helplessly 
ashore, like a flock of sheep. On another occasion, he 
sprinkles the flesh of a kid with the same powder, and puts 
it under a tree in the forest. The wolves devour it, and are 
thereby made temporarily blind, and thus fall an easy prey 
to the hunters who are lying in wait for them. These feats 
of piscatorial and venatorial skill, the recital of which proves 
that the monkish poet of Tegernsee could appreciate a good 
fish story, and was well up in Jégerlatein, naturally excite 
the admiration and win the favor of the king. The 
“strange and vigorous faculties” here ascribed to bugloss 
would seem to indicate that the Benedictine’s knowledge 
of plants and their properties was derived, not so much 
from the book of nature everywhere lying open to him in 
field and forest, as from the various specula, spicilegia, and 
florilegia (mirrors, gleanings, and anthologies) which con- 
stituted the scientific encyclopedias of the Middle Ages, 
and were full of old wives’ fables and absurd superstitions 
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about simples. That the levitation of fish can be effected 
by means of bugloss he asserts on the authority of ‘ physi- 
cians”; and cites Pliny in support of the statements that 
the same herb deprives wine of its intoxicating quality, 
“however much one may drink,” and destroys the sight of 
all animals which are born blind. What Pliny really 
affirms is that bugloss imparts to wine a peculiarly cheering 
and exhilarating virtue, and is hence ycleped euphrosynum, 
and that it is also an effective antifebrile. The opinions 
which our poet fathers upon the old Roman naturalist 
were probably derived from some of the afore-mentioned 
compendiums of “useful information,’ many of which not 
only professed to be based upon Pliny’s work, but even 
passed under his name. The magnetism of a great reputa- 
tion in natural history made all the botanical and zodlogi- 
cal fables afloat in the popular mind gather about him 
and stick to him, just as the charms of Virgil’s verse meta- 
morphosed him into the grand master of medizval magic, 
and the fame of Charles the Great caused all the heroism 
and chivalry of centuries to cluster and crystallize round 
his person. That Pliny was a favorite of the Tegernsee 
Benedictines is evident from the fact that a cloister-brother 
and contemporary of our author, the abbot Ellinger, who 
was celebrated for his calligraphy and facility with the 
pencil, left an illustrated manuscript of the Historia Natu- 
ralis, with remarkably fine and vigorous pen-drawings of 
the animals. ; 

But, while Ruodlieb is thus amusing the monarch and 
astonishing the woodmen, an incident occurs, proving that 
the roughness and rowdyism, for which the Bavarian rusties 
and town rabble of to-day are notorious, also characterized 
their ancestors more than eight centuries ago. At a fair 
held near the frontier, and thronged with people from a 
neighboring land, a broil begins and grows into a free fight, 
resulting in the loss of many lives. An ambitious margrave 
of the adjacent realm finds in this affray a pretext for invad- 
ing and ravaging the territory in which the tumult took 
place, killing and carrying away captive quite a number of 
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the inhabitants. The “greater king,” as his African majesty 
is called, in distinction from the petty chieftains of the coun- 
try, immediately sends a prince with a strong force, who falls 
upon the retreating margrave, defeats him, and takes him 
prisoner with all his pillaging band. The discomfited 
depredator pleads that he was only obeying the orders of his 
sovereign; but the prince replies: “I know your sovereign 
to be too wise for that. Your own foolish pride urged you 
on; but you have been worsted, when you wished to make 
yourself famous, and well deserve to be hanged by the heels 
from the limb of a tree,”— 


“ Rem pejorasti, cum te famare cupisti, 
Ramo suspendi per suras sat meruisti.” 


The soldiers demand that this punishment shall be in- 
flicted forthwith. The prince, however, declines to grant 
this request, and discourses to them on the noble vengeance 
of forgiveness, giving utterance to sentiments which, on such 
occasions, have seldom fallen from the lips of a military 
leader. ‘Be lions in the fray,” he says, “but lambs in 
wreaking revenge; it does you no honor to retaliate inju- 
ries; the best way to requite wrongs is to put aside wrath.” 
Still more strange than the expression of these views by the 
commander of a victorious army is the readiness with which 
the troops recognize the truth of them, and, good-humoredly 
pardoning the vanquished enemy,— 


“ Forego the dear delight to see 
Him dangle on a gallows-tree.” 


The clemency of the prince is approved by the king, who 
treats the prisoners in the kindest manner, and sends to the 
kinglet, their sovereign, three ambassadors, the chief of whom 
is Ruodlieb, the foreign knight (miles peregrinus) as he is 
called, with the proposal that the two monarchs should meet 
on the field of the recent battle, and there establish a treaty 
of peace extending over a thousand years. A full account 
of these negotiations is given in the form of conversations 
between the kinglet and his councillors and the ambassadors, 
and in the report of the results of the mission made by Ruod- 
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lieb on his return. Among other things, he relates how he 
was invited to a game of chess by the kinglet, and beat him 
as often as he deemed it politic to do so; he was then chal- 
lenged by the courtiers to play for wagers. Ruodlieb pro- 
tested that he never gambled. “But while you are with 
us,” they replied, ‘you must live as we do; when youare at 
home, you can live as you please.” With great reluctance, 
he consented, and soon won all the stakes. The king 
laughed, and said, “I reckon [censeo] thou wilt always like 
this game, by which thy shoes have been so well patched.” * 

Preparations are now made for the conference. The king 
orders the prisoners to be newly clad and well mounted ; 
and the freebooting margrave receives costly furs, a purple 
tunic embroidered with gems and gold, a saddle-horse with 
rich trappings, a coat of mail, a sword, a helmet, and a sharp 
lance. All the counts and liegemen of the realm are sum- 
moned to appear with three weeks’ provision for man and 
beast, and the abbots and bishops are invited to assist with 
their wise counsels. The fifth fragment contains a detailed 
description of the interview, with its gorgeous ceremonial. 
It corresponds so closely to the account given by medieval 
chroniclers of the meeting between Henry II., of Germany, 
and Robert, of France, on the Maese in 1023, as to render 
it highly probable that the poet had this event in mind; 
at any rate, the striking resemblance in minute points of 
etiquette shows that he adhered very faithfully to the typi- 
cal forms and conventional punctilios proper to such occa- 
sions. The tents and pavilions are spread with befitting 
pomp, masses are celebrated, dinners are eaten in great state, 
the monarchs kiss each other when they meet, and this oscu- 
latory example is followed by their respective retinues. The 
conference is held, according to ancient custom, on the mid- 
dle of a bridge, spanning the stream that forms the boundary 
of the two kingdoms. 


* Quo sunt sarcita tua tam bene calciamenta; a proverbial phrase equivalent to 
‘ined your purse.” Another peculiar expression, Cum sat lorifregi, “‘ When I broke 
the reins enough,’’— that is, showed suflicient reluctance,—is a medieval Germanism, 

+ History records many instances of this usage, from the colloquy between Civilis 
and Cerialis, which Tacitus (Hist. v. 26) mentions as having taken place on the bridge 
over the Nabalia, A.D. 70, to the peace of ‘Tilsit, negotiated in 1807 by the Czar Alex- 
ander and the Emperor Napoleon, on a boat in the Memel, 
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Permanent peace is established ; and the kinglet, in token 
of gratitude, presents a motley variety of gifts to the greater 
potentate,—five hundred talents of gold, much silver, a hun- 
dred mantles and cuirasses, and as many helmets of steel, 
thirty caparisoned mules, thirty wild asses, and the same 
number of camels, two leopards, two lions, and a pair of twin 
bears with snow-white bodies and black legs and feet. These 
bears are trained to wrestle, carry each other pickapack, 
and perform the oddest tricks; they also beat time, and 
dance to the sound of musical instruments, gallantly placing 
their paws in the fair hands of the ladies, who do not get 
angry at any harm or inconvenience they may suffer from 
their rough and uncouth partners. There are also several 
smaller animals,—a lynx, “the hybrid of a fox and a wolf” ; 
a snub-nosed, stump-tailed ape, a grisly monkey with the 
shrill voice of a kite,— both beasts of no perceptible utility, 
the poet adds; two parrots, a pair of ravens, and some garru- 
lous daws and loquacious starlings. The lynx was especially 
prized on account of the ligure, a bright gem, precious as a 
carbuncle, which could be obtained from its urine. The proc- 
ess is described by our author at length; and the result, he 
says, is a stone worthy to adorn a queen’s ring or a royal 
crown. Of these manifold presents, however, the king ac- 
cepts only the bears for himself, and a daw and a starling for 
his daughter. No person of his suite is permitted to take. 
anything, except the dignitaries of the Church. To keep off 
the hands of monk and priest from any worldly treasure that 
happened to come within their reach would have been a sac- 
rilegious robbing of the altar, which the African monarch 
was far too prudent a ruler to be guilty of. After embracing 
one another (oscula dando sibi), as usual, the sovereigns re- 
turn each to his own realm. 

On arriving at the royal residence, Ruodlieb finds a 
messenger awaiting him with letters from his mother, 
stating that his enemies are either dead or powerless, and 
beseeching him to return and put an end to her grief, and 
gladden by his coming his kinsmen and his countrymen. 
It is characteristic of him as a noble knight that he is 
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ignorant of the plebeian art of reading, and hands the let- 
ters to a clerk (sciolus) for perusal. Ruodlieb communicates 
their contents to the king, who, although loath to lose so 
valuable an attendant, advises him to yield to his mother’s 
entreaties, but requests him to defer his departure for a 
week, in order to receive suitable reward for past services. 

Meanwhile, his majesty orders four silver vessels to be 
made, each a cubit in circumference; two are shallow, and 
two deep, the former serving as covers to the latter. One 
of these he crams with byzantines so tight that no clinking 
sound betrays the presence of the coin. The other is 
divided into two compartments, the first of which he fills 
also with byzantines, bearing a Greek superscription and 
an image of the emperor; the second contains jewels of 
rare device and exquisite form,— twelve bracelets, eight of 
which are “not hollow and loaded with lead,” but solid 
gold, and represent hooded serpents lovingly intertwined ; 
an agraffe of molten gold,* surmounted by a spread eagle 
holding in its beak a crystal ball, on which are perched 
three little birds, so lifelike that they seem ready to take 
wing and fly away; the pendants are tiny bells, which give 
forth a pleasant sound; four ear-rings set with amethysts, 
beryls, and divers gems; and four others without precious 
stones, but wonderfully artistic in form, and as delicately 
wrought with interlacing coils and convolutions “as if 
a limner with his pencil should paint glass with gold” ; + 
and, finally, thirty finger-rings of finest gold, studded with 
hyacinths, ligures, and aqua marines, three of which are 
for betrothal purposes, “not large, but graceful and befit- 
ting women.” The author dwells upon these ornaments 
with evident fondness, and describes them with the zest of 


*The poet expressly states that it was “cast in loam, and not forged with 
hammers,” proving that such manufactures were then quite rare, and more highly 
prized than beaten workmanship, relative values which are now reversed, The art 
of founding bells was known and practised at Tegernsee under the abbot Gozbert, 
toward the close of the tenth century ; but smaller objects and personal ornaments 
were seldom moulded in this manner, until about a hundred years later. 

+This rather striking simile acquires special interest from .the fact that the 
first fabrication of stained glass in Bavaria was at Tegernsee, under the abbot 
Gozbert. When our poet penned this line, the art had attained great perfection, and 
had already made an epoch in this branch of industry. 
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a connoisseur. Elsewhere, he speaks of a ring with a hol- 
low knot (nodus cavus), or loop, in the middle of it, so that 
it could be made larger or smaller to fit the finger of the 
wearer. The vessels are then firmly closed with cement, 
and, after being covered with dough of spelt-flour and baked, 
resemble loaves of bread. 

On the day fixed for Ruodlieb’s departure, his mother’s 
letter is read before the assembled nobles, who hear it with 
heavy hearts, and urge the king not to let the young knight 
go, but to retain him by force, or induce him to remain by 
giving him a wife and conferring upon him an earldom. 
His majesty rejects these proposals, and, summoning the 
youth, says: “ With regret I release thee from my service, 
my dear friend [mi kare]; thou hast ever been faithful and 
upright; thou art hated by none, and loved by all, from 
the prince to the peasant. Tell me truly, dearest of the 
race [karissime cunctigenorum], which dost thou prefer, 
wealth or wisdom?” After a moment’s reflection, Ruod- 
lieb decides, like Solomon, in favor of wisdom, uttering its 
praises at some length, and contrasting its preciousness with 
the perils of riches. “It is proper,” he concludes, “that 
there should be great treasures in the chamber of the king; 
- the poor man has enough, if he is endowed with strength 
and possessed of skill. I desire not money, but thirst for 
wisdom.” Thereupon, the king conducts him into a private 
room (penetral), and imparts to him the following twelve 
golden rules of conduct : — 

1. Never have a red-head [rufus] for a friend, for such a 
person is irascible and treacherous. 

2. Never ride through a cornfield [per sata], however 
muddy may be the road through the village. 

3. Never lodge in the house of an old man who has a 
young wife, but seek hospitality where the husband is young 
and the wife old. 

4. Never lend a breeding mare to a neighbor to plough 
with, or thou wilt lose the foal. 

5. Do not burden a kinsman by frequent visits, however 
fond thou mayst be of him. 
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6. Never permit a maidservant, however beautiful, to be 
familiar with thee like a wife, else she will grow haughty, 
and deem herself mistress of the house. 

T. If thou wishest to wed for the sake of children, choose 
a wife of known standing [cognoscibilem mulierem], but 
never against the advice of thy mother. Treat her kindly, 
yet be her master, that she may not presume to contend 
with thee. Do not tell her everything, lest she may re- 
prove thee, and thus mutual love and esteem may be 
diminished. 

8. Never give way to sudden anger, but always defer 
vengeance till the morrow. 

9. Never quarrel with thy lord and master, nor offer to 
lend him anything. If he asks for a loan, then give it; 
otherwise, he will find a pretext for taking it, and thou wilt 
lose both the thing and the thanks. 

10. However great thy haste, never pass by a church 
without commending thyself to the saints. When the bell 
rings or mass is sung, dismount and run more swiftly than 
thy horse, in order to share in the benediction [kattholicae 
pact participari]. This does not lengthen, but shortens the 
journey, and makes it safer. 

11. If thou art urged, for Christ’s sake, to break the fasts, 
do not refuse ; for thereby thou fulfillest his commandments. 

12. Never dig a ditch between thy field and the highway, 
in order to keep people from trampling the crops; for they 
will make a path on the other side, and thus the damage will 
be doubled. : 

Having finished these “words of wisdom,” the king re- 
turns with Ruodlieb to the assembly, resumes his seat on the 
throne, and beckons to a page (paranimphus), who brings in 
the two precious loaves (panes locupletes). ‘Take these,” 
he says, “and, on reaching home, break the smaller one in the 
presence of thy mother; but keep the larger for thy nuptial 
feast, in order that thy friends may taste the quality of our 
bread.” 

Early the next morning, Ruodlieb sets out on his return 
journey with his faithful squire, who leads a sumpter-horse, 
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richly laden. His special friend, the huntsman, also accom- 
panies him as far as the frontier. Soon after crossing it, he 
falls in with a red-haired rider, who accosts him, and pro- 
poses that they should travel together. ‘“Itis a public road, 
and you can go where you choose,” replies Ruodlieb. But, 
notwithstanding this rebuff, the fellow jogs along by his 
side with a vulgar effrontery and obtrusive loquacity which 
are in striking contrast to the reserve and dignity of our 
young knight. He takes advantage of their riding into a 
river, to water their horses, to steal Ruodlieb’s mantle, and 
pretends that he saw it carried away by the current. Dur- 
ing the day, the red-head gets severely beaten by peasants, — 
for violating the second of the king’s golden rules; and, 
when they seek lodgings for the night, the third precept 
comes in play, and is tragically exemplified. Following the 
directions of a shepherd, Ruodlieb finds hospitable entertain- 
ment under the roof of a young man who has married an 
elderly widow, and the story of whose wooing and wedding 
is related at length. The red-head learns that there is in 
the village an old man, who, on becoming a widower, mar- 
ried a frivolous girl, and quarters himself upon the ill 
matched couple, much against the will of the old ape (vetus 
simia), but in collusion with the young and wanton wife. 
The lewd impudence of the red-head exceeds all bounds, 
and the suspicious husband watches him through a gimlet 
hole (terebelli perque foramen). As they are about to sup, 
a break occurs in the manuscript. 

What scenes of outrage and violence followed may be in- 
ferred from the sixth fragment, in which the husband breathes 
his last, attended by a priest. 

At dawn, a great crowd gathers before the church to wit- 
ness the trial of the murderer and his paramour. The brazen- 
faced levity of the former excites general indignation. He 
asserts that the old man first assaulted him, and knocked 
out his front teeth (dentes mihi dempserat anteriores) ; and 
that the thief (fur) of a woman led him astray. She denies 
the charge, and accuses him of having deceived her by false 
promises, and then imitating Adam who put the blame upon 
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Eve. Turning from her vile accomplice to the judge (ree- 
tor), she confesses that she abetted the dreadful deed, and 
begs that sentence may be pronounced upon her. “ Pluck 
out my hair,” she cries, “ and twist it into a rope, that I may 
be strangled with that which has so often caused me to sin; 
and after three days burn my body, and scatter the ashes 
upon the water, or pack it in a cask, and let it float upon a 
river, labelled with an account of my crime, that those who 
find it may not dare to give it burial, but may leave it as 
carrion for fish and crocodiles.’* This highly dramatic 
scene moves the people to compassion. The sincere contri- 
tion of the woman induces the judge to spare her life, not 
even granting her request to slit her nose and gash her 
cheeks and cut off her falsely kissing lips, in order that no 
man may henceforth look upon her with loving eyes. She 
is told to go in peace, and be no longer a step-mother, but 
a mother to her husband’s children. Her subsequent life, 
as described by the poet, is the picture of a medieval 
penitent, whose severe self-torture St. Francis would have 
approved, and Pietro di Lorenzo or Spagnoletto might 
have painted. When the red-head comes to be examined, 
he desires that his fellow-traveller may be summoned to 
testify in his behalf. Ruodlieb appears, and the judge ad- 
dresses him with due courtesy, ‘“ Noble knight, is this man 
thy companion?” A hiatus at this point prevents the 
reader from following the prosecution and being present 
at the hanging of the culprit. The accidental association 
of the young knight with such a wretch places him, also, 
in a very embarrassing position, and confirms the truth of 
the king’s saying, “If thou touchest pitch, some of it will 
be sure to stick to a finger-nail.” 

The strange medley of pious and prudential precepts, 
which Ruodlieb receives from the African sovereign as a 
convenient vade-mecum or moral viaticwm, was intended to 
furnish the skeleton of the poem, in the course of which 
they were all to be tested and practically applied in a corre- 


*It was an old German custom to put the corpse of one who had committed an 
unnatural crime, like suicide or parricide, in a cask, and set it adrift on a stream, 
with the inscription, “ Lass rynnen, lass rynnen.” 
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sponding series of adventures. This method of constructing 
a story around the didactic nucleus of a few simple maxims 
is one of the oldest and most persistent forms of novel-writ- 
ing, and has been in vogue for thousands of years. The 
oldest examples of it are found in the Orient, and belong to 
Buddhistic literature. These works of fiction are all framed 
on the same model. The plot is very simple. The hero 
goes into a foreign country, and is paid for his services in 
wise rules of conduct, to which is added a gratuity of bread 
or cake, wherein treasures are concealed. By obeying the 
injunctions, he escapes perils to which others fall victims, and 
on reaching home is made rich and happy by the unsuspected 
contents of the loaf. 

In medieval literature, this form of novel with a purpose 
is constantly met with; and we find it cropping out sporadi- 
cally in many epic and romantic poems. The limits of the 
present paper do not permit the full development of this 
phase of the subject. Suffice it to say that specimens of it 
occur in every European language, from Scandinavia to 
Sicily; in Norse sagas, rabbinical legends, and Greek para- 
bles; in the tales and traditions of Ireland, Scotland, Corn- 
wall, Catalonia, and Provence; and that for centuries popu- 
lar stories were uniformly run in this mould. Special interest 
attaches to our poem as the earliest example of its kind in 
German, and probably in European literature, it being at 
least two hundred years older than the Gesta Romanorwum. 

In most cases, the kernel of the story consists of three 
maxims; and it is extremely doubtful whether our author 
ever finished his work so far as to apply the dozen with 
which he started. He seems finally to have felt how vast and 
complicated was the task he had undertaken, and to have let 
it drop. This view is, to some extent, sustained by the 
condition of the manuscript, the last page of which is filled 
with verses foreign to the romance. The second, third, and 
eighth precepts are most frequently selected. Although 
some of them seem commonplace and trivial, they symbolize 
ethical principles, and are thus lifted into the higher province 
of morals, such as not to run recklessly into temptation, not 
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to depart rashly from tried and trodden paths, and the like. 
The prejudice against red-haired persons as treacherous and 
malicious is very old and deep-rooted. It is strange, how- 
ever, that such a notion should have become current among 
the Germans, the majority of whom were red-heads, and 
whose ancestors regarded hair of this hue as the sign of a free 
and noble birth, and associated black hair with servility. 
But, at a quite early period, the opposite opinion began to 
prevail, and soon became generally received. Dietmar of 
Merseburg, in his Chronicle of the tenth century, speaks of 
Bolizlave, the provisor of the Bohemians, as “a red-haired 
man, and the author of immense impiety,” thus assuming a 
necessary connection between the color of his hair and the 
corruption of his heart. William of Tyre (Belli sacri hist. 
xiv. 1) says that Falco, the king of Jerusalem, “although 
red-haired, was faithful, kind, and, contrary to the laws of 
this color, affable and compassionate.” Wirnt von Graven- 
berg, in his Wigalois, thus describes Count Hoyer von Mans- 
feld :— . 


“ His beard was red, and eke his hair, 
Of such, ’tis said false hearts they bear ; 
But he was true, and gentle, too, 
In spite of all his hair could do.” 


Wolfram von Eschenbach praises the red knight Ither, 
whom Parzival slays, as “ falsehood’s foe.” But the manner 
in which the exceptional cases are mentioned proves how 
strong was the popular belief in the validity of the general 
rule. Vir rufus, hine perfidus, was a logical conclusion which 
few would have hesitated to accept; and medieval literature 
is full of adages—such as Roter bart, vntrewe art —in which 
this color is the index of bad character. Paintings as early 
as 1300 depict Judas with a shock of bristly red hair; and 
this feature became typical of him in art, notwithstand- 
ing Abraham a Santa Clara’s protest against it as an absurd 
fiction, and the cogent fact that the bravest heroes of Ger- 
man saga and the greatest men of German history have 
been of this discreditable hue. Konrad von Megenberg, in 
his Book of Nature, written in the fourteenth century, por- 
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trays the model man as “having hair midway between soft 
and harsh, and .a little red.” A Bavarian proverb bids us 
“ beware of a red Italian, a blonde Frenchman, and a black 
German,” as though each excited suspicion and showed 
signs of deceit by thus deviating from the type of his race. 
On this principle, an Italian with red hair should be 
shunned as a monstrosity; and it is natural that, in Costo’s 
ll Fuggilozio (Venetia, 1601), no allusion should be made 
to this special feature, but that the precept should be gen- 
eralized, and the hero warned not to trust a man who has 
a birth-mark in his face,—‘ D’ huomo segnato in faccia non 
ti fidare.” The same is true of the abnormal combination of 
black head and red beard; and we are told in a proverb to 
avoid as a habitation of deceit the place “where the raven 
sits on the roof and the fox at the door.” The notion that 
red hair indicates evil qualities seems to have been derived 
originally from the conception and anthropomorphic personi- 
fication of fire as a destructive element, and therefore an 
evil principle, of which Loki, the mischief-maker and trick- 
ster of the Scandinavian pantheon, is an example. At a 
later period, this belief became extended and confirmed 
through the great popularity of the beast-epic, in which 
the red Reynard figures as the incarnation of craft and 
perfidy. 

The incidents of Ruodlieb’s journey, as recorded in the 
remaining fragments, do not illustrate any of the king’s 
maxims; but they give pleasant pictures of social and domes- 
tic life in Southern Germany during the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. He visits a nephew at the house of a 
widow, whose fair daughter his kinsman is wooing. A 
younger sister, called Staza (a pet name for Anastasia), 
has some starlings, which she has taught to repeat the Pa- 
ternoster. There are also harpers who play, but whose 
performance is so unsatisfactory that Ruodlieb asks if an- 
other harp can be had. The widow then brings out an 
excellent instrument, on which, she said, her lord used to 
play (meus heros simphoniavit), but which no hand has 
touched since his death, lest its tones should make her sad. 
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Our knight sweeps the strings with the grace and skill of 
a virtuoso, and sings several foreign songs. He also plays a 
dance, which the daughter and the nephew go through with 
flying feet, and with varied movements of the hands and 
fingers, in the description of which we recognize that kind 
of Bavarian Highland fling known as Schuhplattl, with its 
obligato Jodel occasionally thrown in, in the form of an in- 
spiriting whoop. Afterward, the dancers sit down to a 
game of dice, in the course of which they win each other’s 
ring and heart. The damosel (dominella) does not show 
much delicacy or reserve in the expression of her feelings ; 
and a remark of the poet about the lovers, both of whom 
belong to the best society, is characteristic of an age which 
was neither prudish nor prurient, but wholly natural and 
naively gross,— 


“ Nec jam celarunt, se quin ardenter amarent, 
Mater si sineret, vel in ipsa nocte coirent.” 


Passion is stronger than the moral sense or the restraints 
of good breeding. 

Again, we have several descriptions of the two meals 
known to the Middle Ages,— prandium, which was a late 
breakfast, and coena, which was a late dinner, and often a 
very elaborate affair. The guests were first provided with 
basins and ewers to wash their hands, after which they sat 
down at small tables, each sufficient to accommodate two 
persons. Schultz’s assertion (Das héfische Leben zur Zeit 
der Minnesinger, p. 330) that ladies and gentlemen dined 
apart may have been true of princely banquets in the twelfth 
century, but certainly does not apply to family dinners a hun- 
dred years earlier. It is expressly stated that Ruodlieb sat 
with the hostess, and his enamored nephew with the young 
lady (junior consedit herili), and that the latter pair drank 
out of the same bowl, and ate from the same platter. Only 
boon companions or young lovers would have been satis- 
fied with so scant a service on the board, and the special 
mention of it in such cases indicates that the other guests 
were better provided with plate. The host occupied an 
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elevated seat, from which he could survey the whole room. 
He cut the bread, and apportioned the food, which was 
placed on disks, and distributed by pages. The meal con- 
sisted of many courses, and an equal number of cups of 
wine. When they had finished eating, they washed their 
hands again, and took a final glass as a digester. This was 
followed by a dessert of fruits; and, in one instance, chil- 
dren came in with wild strawberries in little vases and 
in baskets made of hazel bark. During a repast at the 
house of the widow, the tricks of Ruodlieb’s dog afforded 
considerable amusement. On one occasion, the peasant, 
who entertained Ruodlieb, converted the repast into a 
paschal feast, in honor of the event. He selected the choic- 
est parts of the roast from the shoulder and the leg, and 
sent them to his guest, who cut them into morsels, and dis- 
tributed them pro sacramentis among all the members of the 
household, including the servants. This seemingly sacri- 
legious method of showing hospitality was really its supreme 
consecration, implying not only the possibility of entertain- 
ing angels unawares, but also suggesting, in the imitation 
of the eucharistic rite, that the Lord himself might be 
present at the supper in the guise of a stranger. 

In the fifteenth fragment, the reader has the pleasure of 
attending a medizval wedding, at which the bride asserts 
her rights in a manner somewhat embarrassing to her be- 
trothed. The marriage has been arranged by the young 
man’s relatives, in order to provide him with a wife of equal 
rank, and also to rescue him from the snares of a courtesan. 
But the damsel, who is thus to be utilized as a marital 
virtue-preserver, has a mind of her own, and a tongue capa- 
ble of expressing it. Her remarks on the course of her 
courtship are pert and pertinent; and the double entendre, 
with which she concludes, excites general hilarity,— 


“Tune risus magnus fit ab omnibus atque cachinnus.” 
The bridegroom presents her a ring on the hilt of his sword, 


and says, “ As this ring completely encloses thy finger, so 
must thou keep to me thy plighted troth inviolate and per- 
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petual, or be decapitated.’ * But the bride is of the opin- 
ion that the sword is two-edged, and will cut both ways. 
“Tt is fitting,” she says, “that there should be equal duties 
and equal penalties. Why should I be more faithful to 
thee than thou to me? Was Adam permitted to add a 
concubine to Eve? Tell me, if thou canst, when God 
made one rib into one woman, whether there was any 
provision for a paramour? Away! that is no true mar- 
riage ; neither will I wed thee on such a condition. Give 
thyself up to lust and scortatory love, if thou wilt, but 
not with me as thy wife. There are men enough in the 
world for me to marry, as good as thou art.” Thus speak- 
ing, she turns away, and leaves the ring untouched. But 
the enamoured youth cries out, “ Be it, dear one [dilecta], 
as thou wishest; and, if I ever lack in fidelity to thee, not 
only shall all my estates be forfeited to thee, but thou shalt 
also have the right to behead me.” ‘“ This covenant ren- 
ders our union just,” she replies, with a smile. ‘So be it,” 
exclaims the suitor, and hastens to seal the compact with 
a kiss,— 
“ Hujus amen dixit procus et sibi basia fixit.” 

The assembled guests then sing a hymeneal, which is fol- 
lowed by a presentation of costly wedding gifts. From the 
future of this couple, the poet declines to lift the veil. 
“How they got along together,” he adds, “what is that 


to me?” 
“ Qualiter inter se concordent, quid mihi curae?” 


It is noteworthy that the nuptial rights are not performed 
by a priest, nor attended by any religious ceremony. Mar- 
riage is a strictly civil act; and it was not until two cen- 
turies later that, in aristocratic circles, it began to be an 
ecclesiastical affair, and to be celebrated with greater pomp, 
although, even then, the lower classes still adhered to the 
ancient custom. 

The fragments containing an account of Ruodlieb’s return 
home, although badly mutilated, give a charming picture of 


*This was an old German custom ; and, in descriptions of marriage ceremonies in 
the Middle Ages, “ain swert unde ain vingerlin an di hilzen” are often met with. 
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domestic life in a medizval castle. A page on a tower 
watches for his approach, and, in joyful anticipation, forgets 
to eat the cherries overhanging the wall. This abstinence 
excites the astonishment of a tame daw, which wonders 
what else he could be up there for. In his impatience, the 
boy exclaims, ‘“ Master Ruodlieb, make haste and come!” 
The bird catches the words, and, flying down, repeats them 
to the mistress of the mansion, making her weep; but the 
others laugh. On arriving, Ruodlieb takes a bath and 
dines; he then has his valise (enthecam) brought in, and 
shows his mother the costly things it contains. He also 
wishes to give her a taste of African bread; but, after try- 
ing in vain to cut the loaves, he scrapes off the crust, and 
discovers to his astonishment the treasures already de- 
scribed. 

Ruodlieb’s mother is now extremely anxious that he 
should marry, and take his place as the head of the family. 
He is willing to do so, but, after an absence of ten years, 
finds the circle of his female acquaintance rather limited. 
A modern bachelor, in the same strait, might apply to a 
matrimonial bureau, or solicit photographs through the 
advertising column of a newspaper. But these beneficent 
institutions were unknown to the Dark Ages; and noth- 
ing remains but to call a council of kinsmen and friends, 
who are all eager to give advice. One of them, who claims 
to be quite experienced in such matters, recommends a 
young lady as especially eligible, on account of her high 
rank and eminent virtue. Ruodlieb, however, is better 
informed touching the character of his intended; and the 
amusing manner in which he exposes her liaison with a 
priest shows that the author, although an ecclesiastic, did 
not care to conceal the frailties of the cloth. The young 
knight resolves, henceforth, to choose his own wife, and 
hopes to get one who does not have a clandestine lover,— 


“Quae non furtive quem suescat amare super me.” 


We shall soon discover what connubial prize Cupid kept in 
reserve for him. 
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The romance ends with the mother’s dream, in which she 
sees her son assailed by a herd of wild sows,—do they 
symbolize marriageable daughters? —all of which he suc- 
ceeds in slaying. Again, he appears to her in a vision, 
seated on the topmost branch of a linden-tree, and a white 
dove descends and places a rich and radiant crown upon his 
head. After three days, she tells her dreams, and interprets 
them as prophetic of great glory and honor.* 

If Ruodlieb thus becomes ambitious of founding a royal 
dynasty, he seems to follow the common custom of mon- 
archs in establishing it upon deeds of violence and blood. 
In the eighteenth and final fragment, he has captured a 
dwarf, and refuses to let the little man go until he shows 
where the treasures of the dwarf-king Immunch and his son 
Hartunch are kept. The context indicates that our hero 
also has an eye to a princess of the same family, named 
Heriburg, a “ most beautiful virgin”; and that, after put- 
ting her father and brother out of the way, secures her hand 
and with it a throne. At last, the captive dwarf, finding 
entreaty fruitless, calls his wife out of the cave: — 


“ A tiny creature, fair to see, all dight in golden robes is she. 
‘Let me,’ she cries, ‘a hostage be; and set, good knight, my husband 
free!’” 


These lines conclude the poem, in which the mother’s dream 
and the adventure with the dwarfs are remarkable as the 
only reminiscences of the old German hero-saga it contains. 

Chivalry has been usually regarded as an outgrowth of 
the crusades; but in our romance, written more than half 
a century before the first crusade, all the salient features 
and essential elements of medieval knighthood are dis- 
tinctly discernible, although not yet fully developed. The 
brutality of the old German epic, which still characterized 
the tenth century, has been superseded by a truer standard 
of valor and a nobler type of heroism. Prisoners of war 
are treated generously, even under aggravating circum- 


*It is an old superstition that a dream must be kept secret for three days : other- 
wise, it will not come true. The probable explanation of this oneirocritic theory is 
that, if a dream is not told for such a length of time, it is quite likely to be forgotten, 
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stances. The rude recke has become a polished knight, who 
can play the harp as well as wield the sword, prides him- 
self on a delicate skin, bestows cosmetic care upon his per- 
son, is almost feminine in his love of finery, can warble soft 
ditties, and delights in chess. If he is fond 


“of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries,” 


he has also learned to 


“caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” 


Great stress is laid upon fine manners and ceremonial in 
social intercourse. Women are esthetically appreciated, 
and treated with corresponding deference. Loud laughter 
is unlady-like, although gentle dames and damosels indulge 
in coarse joking, which, in the later classic period of courtly 
poesy, would be deemed extremely ill-bred. In the zest, too, 
with which horses, banquets, games, jewels, and other per- 
sonal ornaments are described, our author shows himself a 
worthy forerunner of the romancers of the twelfth century. 

As regards dress, the poem marks the transition from 
Frankish to Byzantine costumes, which was effected through 
the influence of the Empress Theophano, wife of Otto II. 
Ottoh, a Tegernsee monk, who flourished about the middle 
of the eleventh century, was especially bitter in denouncing 
the new fashions from the Bosphorus, and, in his Book of 
Visions, gives a glimpse of the said Theophano sizzling in 
the devil’s frying-pan, for having introduced “the many 
superfluous and luxurious adornments of women, hitherto 
unknown in France and Germany.” The Romans borrowed 
their costume essentially from the Greeks, the apparel of 
the Franks was an imitation of that of the Romans. The 
stuff was chiefly woollen, a pliable material readily adapting 
itself to the form, and falling in graceful folds. The gen- 
eral substitution of silk for wool began in Byzantium dur- 
ing the latter half of the sixth century, and was due to 
Oriental influence. The worth of wool for raiment inheres 
in its substance, that of silk lies on its surface. Wool is 
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plastic, and reveals all the beauty of the body in repose, and 
its. gracefulness in motion; silk is picturesque, and parades 
only itself, using the body merely as a lay figure for the 
display of its own bravery, its specious gloss and superficial 
iridescence. The deep folds so effective in the simple 
Roman toga would be fatal to the rich Byzantine robe, with 
its elaborate patterns embroidered in gold, which could not 
be seen to advantage except on a stiff, smooth surface. 
Thus, the flexible Frankish mantle of coarse, shaggy cloth, 
first fabricated in Friesland, and still called frieze, gave 
place to a rigid casing of thick and gorgeous brocade, cov- 
ered with fabulous beasts and birds and fantastic arabesques 
marvellously wrought. This kind of costume, which sur- 
vives only in ecclesiastical millinery, was an expression of 
that ascetic contempt and fear of the body which sought 
to cover up every charming nudity and conceal every sug- 
gestion of physical symmetry. But vanity would not be 
defrauded of her rights; and, seizing on this hideous hous- 
ing of the human form, converted it into a canvas, on 
which to gratify her love of ornament and admiration in 
the gaudiest and most ostentatious manner. In our poem, 
the Frankish style of dress is still in vogue, modified, how- 
ever, so as to permit considerable display of Byzantine 
gorgeousness. The garments of men and women are also 
much alike. At least, when Ruodlieb makes a present of 
his pallium to the woman at whose house he lodged, she 
puts it on, and hastens to church; and the poet intimates 
that her eagerness to visit the sanctuary is greatly increased 
by the consciousness of being finely arrayed,— 


“ Possit ut ecclesiam sic compta revisere sanctam.” 


Another noticeable circumstance is that inns are not men- 
tioned, and do not seem to have existed, except in cities, 
where they were by no means cheap. In one of the epi- 
grams, the marts of trade (mercipolis) are said to be money- 
devouring (nwmmivorar) ; and this fact is ascribed to the 
extortions of the innkeepers, who soon touch the bottom of 
one’s purse. The frugal wayfarer, it is added, will avoid 
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this evil by taking a bottle with him and lunching on the 
heath. In the villages, any house served as a hostelry; and 
seldom was a man so miserly as to refuse to receive the 
traveller under his roof. No payment was asked ; but the 
guest made his host a present of greater or less value 
according to his rank or wealth, a custom which, until very 
recently, continued to prevail in Iceland. The shepherd, 
of whom Ruodlieb and the red-head inquire where they 
may find comfortable quarters for the night, boasts that, in 
his hamlet, few peasants are so poor as not to be able to 
lodge them both and to stable their horses, and that many 
of the inhabitants could entertain “a count with a hundred 
shields.” 

The authorship of Ruodlieb was ascribed by Schmeller 
to Froumund, and this theory was generally accepted and 
soon passed unquestioned into biographical dictionaries and 
standard histories of literature. It is, however, a mere con- 
jecture, and has no foundation to rest upon, except the fact 
that Froumund was the most distinguished man of letters 
connected with the Tegernsee monastery at that time, and 
the only poet of whom we have any knowledge. But this 
kind of ratio ex silentio must not be regarded as positive 
proof. Many peculiarities of language and metre are com- 
mon to Froumund and the author of Ruodlieb; but these 
correspondences simply indicate that they belonged to the 
same school and had received similar training, not neces- 
sarily that they were the same person. Again, there are 
marked differences in versification and style; but these are 
not so much individual idiosyncrasies as results of the gen- 
eral progress and development of medieval literature, and 
might, therefore, characterize the youthful and maturer 
works of the same writer. An interval of thirty years in 
the intellectual growth of an individual, as conditioned by 
the growth of the age, would suffice to account for them. 
It is clear that internal evidence of this sort can never 
definitely settle such a question. 

Far more interesting than to know who the author was is 
to see what he was, and on this point there is no lack of 
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proof. Every page of his poem isa revelation of his char- 
acter. Like so many medizval friars, he was no ascetic by 
nature, and had no special vocation for a ccenobitic life; he 
sought the retirement of the cloister, not as a nursery of 
piety, but as a refuge of learning, a quiet retreat in which 
he could freely breathe “the still air of delightful studies.” 
He was fond of animals and of virtu; loved to wander in 
the fields and through the forest; was a welcome guest at 
the cottage and in the castle ; could interest-himself in the 
peasant woman's pigs and geese, and compliment the noble 
dame for her taste in jewels, or congratulate her on her 
latest purchases of bric-a-brac. To good wives and fine 
ladies, he could dispense social gossip and spiritual consola- 
tion, diverting them with the tales of others’ peccadillos, 
and bending a lenient ear to the story of their own. 


“ Ful-swetely herde he confessioun, 
And plesaunt was his absolucioun.” 


Like Chaucer’s frére, too,— 
“ His studie was but litel on the Bible.” 


His sole references to the sacred Scriptures are two passages 
in which Adam and Eve are introduced in comical scenes 
for the sake of heightening the ludicrous effect. Herme- 
neutical and mystical theology he utterly ignores. For him, 
Johannes Erigena has lived and labored in vain. The devil, 
too, the great bugaboo of the Middle Ages, is mentioned but 
once, in a vague way, as a sower of the tares of dissension 
among men. Frequent little touches in his delineations 
show his freedom from bigotry. Thus, he praises the long 
trains of the ladies, which contemporary zealots of his order 
execrated; and, in speaking of Ruodlieb’s toilet, he repre- 
sents him as shaving so smooth that he might have been 
taken for a priest or a woman. When we remember that 
this use of the razor was then claimed as an exclusive privi- 
lege of the clergy, and denounced as a damnable sin ina 
layman, the trifling incident acquires a polemical signifi- 
cance, and invests our author with the halo of a quasi-heretic. 

The style of the poem is admirably suited to the subject, 
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both being thoroughly medieval. The author’s Latinity 
lacks the elegance and correctness characterizing the diction 
of the humanists of the sixteenth century, but is superior 
to it in freshness and flexibility. He treats a dead language 
like a living tongue; it is the conversational Latin of the 
cloister thrown into metrical form and applied to literary 
purposes. Faults of prosody are more than compensated 
by freedom from pedantry; the syntax may be false, but 
there is no constraint in the expression of the thought, and 
no stiffness in the movement of the verse, such as would 
inevitably attend the conscious and servile imitation of 
classic models. In emergencies, he helps himself out with 
the Greek vocabulary, or coins words on the macaronic prin- 
ciple; and the philological purist would be shocked at the 
frequency and boldness of his Germanisms. He ascends 
Parnassus without the aid of a gradus, trusting the strength 
of his own sinews; if he needs a staff, he cuts it from the 
nearest hedge. Unlike so much medieval and modern 
Latin poetry, Ruodlieb is not a patchwork of fine passages 
pilfered from Roman authors; the only phrase in it that can 
be traced to an ancient source is the sub tegmine fagi of 
Virgil, and this expression had doubtless already become 
colloquial in the convent. Here and there, we meet with 
figures of speech and traits of character which might have 
been suggested by Homer, did we not know that the [liad 
and the Odyssey were as yet undiscovered. The resem- 
blances only prove that the Tegernsee monk also drew from 
nature, and, so far, can claim artistic and intellectual affinity 
with the greatest of epic poets. 

KE. P. Evans. 
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MUSSULMAN ART. 


It is a common impression that the use of pictures and 
images is forbidden to Mohammedans; that the Koran pro- 
hibits all visible representations of the Deity, of men, and of 
animals. This persuasion has prevailed so long and so 
widely that there are probably few, even of well-informed 
persons, to whose conception of a Moslem “true believer” 
a hatred of images is not almost as essential as abstinence 
from wine, or perhaps even a belief in the Prophet himself. 

Yet the truth of this persuasion is not merely questioned, 
it is positively denied. It is asserted that painting and 
sculpture have flourished under distinctively Mussulman 
culture.* Cherished beliefs are not wont to be surrendered 
without a certain reluctance. What new evidence can be 
offered in this case? 

What is the fact as to the prohibition itself? Is it cer- 
tain that Mohammed did proscribe paintings and statues? 
The actual sayings and doings of the founders of faiths 
not seldom speedily become matter of dispute, and are 
obscured by a cloud of comment. In what terms was this 
injunction expressed? In the Koran, the only text quoted 
in its support has been translated, ‘‘O believers, wine, 
games of chance, statues, are an abomination invented by 
Satan: abstain from them, and you will be happy.” In 
the original, the term here rendered statues is the Arabic 
erusab, a common designation of the stone set up in certain 
sacred places of idolatrous worship as a sort of altar, on 
which to pour out libations of oil. On so narrow a basis, 
how can there have been established an induction broad 
enough to cover all representation of living beings? 

The Koran, as is known, like other sacred books, at first 
existed only in fragments. The inspired words of the 
Prophet, as they fell from his lips, were caught up and pre- 
served, often on scraps of parchment, palm-leaves, pieces of 
flat stone, more often in the reverent memories of his faith- 
ful companions. Mohammed, in repeating bis revelations, 


*M. H. Lavoix, in Gazette des Beaux-Arts for 1876. 
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attentive to their purpose only, would not be careful to 
observe any set formule of words; and his varied expres- 
sions in passing from mouth to mouth were likely to lose 
little in either number or divergence. The first attempt to 
bring together into one body these scattered oracles was 
not made till there was no longer hope of addition to them, 
after the death of Mohammed and under his successor, 
Abou Bekr. Yet already the work was embarrassed by the 
wealth of its resources, while popular tradition maintained 
an undiminished fertility. The third caliph, Othman, to 
end the dissensions of his troops on the true reading of the 
Koran, ordered a revision of the text and the burning of all 
the old copies. This work, like most of its kind, was imper- 
fectly executed, and was far from setting any limits to the 
flood of tradition and comment. In the voluminous mass of 
these extra-canonical writings may indeed be found denunci- 
ations of painting and sculpture of sufficiently ample scope. 
“Woe to him who shall have painted a living being!” 
‘Keep yourselves from all representation, either of God or 
of man, and paint only trees, flowers, and things without 
life.” But the supreme authority of these commands was 
as decidedly rejected by one school as it was accepted by 
another; and, in time, this so-called law of the Prophet was 
as completely neglected as many another, which should 
have had even greater weight, because embodied in undis- 
puted texts of the Koran itself. 

In truth, the disciples of Islam have had too much credit 
for blind submission to the will of Mohammed and the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. The game of chess has always been 
common in the East, and has never been abandoned by the 
Arabs; yet it is denounced with bitterness by Mohammed. 
The Koran threatens with hell-fire those who drink from 
vessels of gold and silver, yet what is more notorious than 
the prodigality of sultans and emirs in just these luxuries ? 
In spite of the Prophet’s condemnation of wine, under 
Haroun-al-Raschid the poet Abou Nowas sings of a drink- 
ing-bout which lasted four days. ‘You shall never pray,” 
_ said Mohammed, “in a church in which a Christian shall 
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have bent the knee.” Yet scarce fifty years from his death, 
Damascus, submitting to the Mussulmans, saw its Church of 
St. John converted into a mosque, and for how many cen- 
turies has the cry of the muezzin risen from the minarets of 
St. Sophia! No more scrupulous respect was paid to prohi- 
bitions, authentic or unauthentic, directed against painting 
and sculpture. At certain epochs of their history, the 
Arabs had painters of distinction, whose works were in 
demand at high prices; nay, veritable schools of painting 
long flourished in certain cities of the East. 

But what is the testimony of the earliest times of the 
period directly after the death of Mohammed, when prosper- 
ity and power can hardly yet have much corrupted manners 
and doctrine? ‘The first caliphs, the Prophet’s immediate 
successors, were men very much in earnest, and likely to 
be faithful to their views of what their religion enjoined. 
Was there anything in their known administrative policy 
clearly defining their views on the point in question ? 

Few things are more intimately connected with all the 
habits of a people than its money. The money, which had 
currency in all the countries subject to the emperor of 
Constantinople, was a coinage with Greek legends and of 
Byzantine type. This money of the conquered Greek the 
conquering Arab'respected: he adopted it as his own; the 
victor countersigned with his name the money of the van- 
quished. There are extant pieces struck at Chalcis in the 
name of Omar. They present on one face the figure of the 
emperor, bearing a long cross and the globe surmounted by 
a cross; on the other, the name of the city in Greek char- 
acters; and at the base, also in Greek, the word OMAR, to 
which correspond on one face of the piece, in Arabic char- 
acters, the words, “ Omar Ibn-el-Khattab.” Yet this Omar, 
who thus, in the most public manner possible, gave his offi- 
cial sanction to the use of representations of human beings, 
was himself a companion of the Prophet, one by whose wis- 
dom Mussulmans swear to this day. At a date still nearer 
to Mohammed himself, coins struck at Damascus, at Emesa, 
at Heliopolis, and other cities, bearing on one face the name 
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of the city in Greek, on the other its Arabic equivalent, 
present also the imperial effigy; and some of these coins are 
dated in the year 17 of the Hegira. Nay, the caliphs did 
not merely thus tolerate what had been done by others: 
they stamped their coins with their own likenesses. At 
least, Macrizy, historian of Arabian money, says that the 
caliph Moavick struck dinars on which he himself ap- 
peared, girt with the sword; and, though these coins are 
not now known, there are extant medals of Abd-el-Melik, 
who was named caliph five years after the death of Moa- 
vick, in the year 60 of the Hegira, which present the figure 
of the caliph clothed in his long robe, with hair parted in 
front, and wearing a cimeter, and these medals bear in 
Arabic the legend, “For the Servant of God, Abd-el-Melik, 
Chief of the Believers.’”” This monetary fashion lasted long. 
There exists a dinar of Abd-el-Melik, with the figure of the 
prince, and bearing on both faces the Arabic legend, “In 
the name of God: there is no God but Allah, the only: 
Mohammed is the messenger of Allah. In the name of God, 
this dinar was struck in the year 77.” In this same year, 
T7, appears a purely Arabian coin, with pious legends and 
without portraits ; but the portrait coins none the less con- 
tinue. 

On those of Mousa-ben-Noseir, conqueror of Africa and 
Spain, appear the effigies of the two emperors, with the 
Latin legend, MVSA F. NVSIR (Musa filius Noseir), 
and the further at first unintelligible combination,— 


IN NDNINDSNISISNDS. 


With a little study of this curious assemblage of letters, 
Abd-el-Melik’s pious Mussulman profession of faith, “ In 
the name of God: there is no God but Allah, the only: he 
has no companion,” reappears in abbreviated Latin transla- 
tion: IN Nomine DomiNI Non DeuS NISI Solus Non Deo 
Socius. 

In approaching Spain, the Arabs encountered the money 
of the Visigoths. This, also, they accepted, retaining the 
diademed and distinctly characterized heads of the Gothic 
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kings, about which they placed both an Arabic legend, 
affirming the authority of the conqueror, and a Latin transla- 
tion of a Mussulman religious formula, 

And everywhere the fact was the same. In Egypt, in 
Africa, in Spain, in the East, to the time of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, everywhere the adoption of portrait coins was the 
tule. So far, at least, the representation of the human fig- 
ure seems to have given no wound to the faith of these ear- 
liest of the true believers. 

But, it may be said, here was a political necessity. The 
toleration or even adoption of a current fashion in coins, 
though indeed violating the law, yet fell far short of indulg- 
ing a luxurious taste for painting and sculpture. Is there 
any evidence that these same successors of the Prophet en- 
couraged artists as such and for the sake of their art ? 

According to Mouradja d’Ohsson, the caliph Abd-el-Melik, 
above mentioned, built at Jerusalem a superb mosque, whose 
gates were adorned with images of the Prophet, while its 
interior walls were covered with paintings representing the 
Mohammedan hell with its gigantic inhabitants, as well as 
the double paradise of believers and all its ineffable delights. 
As, at this epoch of incessant strife, war alone occupied Mus- 
sulman genius, these decorations were probably the work of 
Byzantine artists. In like manner, Walid, son of Abd-el- 
Melik, secured from Constantinople by special embassy a 
body of twelve thousand artisans. 

From intercourse with such colonies of workmen and art- 
ists as well as with the native population of the regions sub- 
dued, Arab genius, little creative, but quick to adopt, by 
degrees became familiar with the methods of Greek and of 
Persian art, in painting, sculpture, and music. From the first 
century of the Hegira, portraits of the Prophet were multi- 
plied and scattered over the whole East, as were also repre- 
sentations of the sacred personages of the Old Testament, 
whom Islamism had always revered. Their types, once ad- 
mitted and propagated, traversing the countries of Mussulman 
faith, reached India and even China. A curious evidence 
of the extent of their dissemination is found in the narratives 
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of a certain Ibn Wahab, an Arab, who, about the year 901 
of our era, visited all Eastern Asia, and penetrated to the 
capital of the Celestial Empire. On returning from his 
travels, this man had established himself at Bassorah. Here 
he related that, having been admitted to the presence of the 
emperor, he had been questioned by him on the political 
condition of the Mussulman kingdoms and the manners of 
those distant regions. Among other inquiries, the emperor 
asked Ibn Wahab if he would recognize the figure of the 
Prophet. On his replying that he would, an officer drew 
from the box, in which they were enclosed, numerous designs, 
which he submitted to the inspection of the traveller. Ibn 
Wahab recognized in succession all the prophets of his re- 
ligion,— Noah and his ark, Moses armed with his sacred rod. 
“ Here,” he cried, “is Jesus upon his ass, in the midst of his 
apostles. Here is the figure of the Prophet; my cousin, on 
whom be peace!” and at the sight the associations it re- 
called moved him to tears. The Prophet, he said, was 
mounted on a camel, and his companions were grouped 
about him; all were shod in Arabian fashion, all had daggers 
in their girdles. Ibn Wahab named one after the other all 
the prophets of his religion, describing the attributes which 
distinguished them, like one to whom such representations 
were long familiar things, of daily acquaintance. These nu- 
merous drawings, which the Arab traveller had under his 
eye, were doubtless but reproductions of those which circu- 
lated in Mussulman countries. 

But it was not only the portraits of personages venerated 
by the faithful which the tradition of the faithful had pre- 
served. Art had also gathered with precious care the images 
of the caliphs, of great captains, of celebrated poets, of men 
to whom their talents had secured a great reputation. The 
copies of these portraits were numerous; the industrial arts 
had taken possession of them, to reproduce and multiply 
them. In the workshops of Kalmoun, of Bahnessa, of 
Dabik, of Damascus, where were made up the rich silks, the 
beautiful velvets, the magnificent carpets, which furnished 
the material of the most extended and lucrative commerce 
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of the East, the workmen were accustomed to enhance the 
beauty of the tissues which came from their hands by repre- 
sentations known and accepted by all. To elegance of de- 
sign, to beauty of color, the products of the looms of Asia 
joined the interest of veritable pictures. These presented 
now scenes of the chase, public festivities, concerts, dances 
of almées, now combats, battles,— in fine, all phases of Mus- 
sulman life. The historian Macrizy relates that the Turk- 
ish guard, revolting against El-Mostanser Billah, and pillag- 
ing the palace of the caliph, found there amid a prodigious 
quantity of silken cloth-of-gold nearly a thousand pieces of 
stuff, on which was represented the sequence of the differ- 
ent Arabian dynasties, with the portraits of the caliphs, of 
the kings, and celebrated men. Above each figure was writ- 
ten the name of the personage, the time at which he had 
lived, and the principal actions of his life. The tents of the 
caliph, his pavilions, the vast apartments of his palace, were 
formed of hangings of cloth-of-gold, of velvet, of satin dam- 
ask, of which some were covered with beautiful designs pre- 
senting the figures of men, of elephants, of lions, of horses, 
of animals and birds of every description. The richest and 
most curious of all the tents of the sultan required a hun- 
dred camels to transport its diverse parts, with the cordage, 
the furniture, and all the utensils which constituted its ac- 
cessories. The sides of this pavilion were covered with 
figures of animals, forming pictures of great beauty. 

To form an idea of the artistic luxury of the East, one 
must read entire Macrizy’s description of the treasures of 
the caliph of Egypt. It is an abridged schedule, embracing 
gems, such as emeralds, rubies, and pearls, without number ; 
mirrors of steel, of porcelain, of glass enriched with filagree 
of silver and gold; chess-tables and chess-boards; countless 
figurines in amber or logwood; an endless array of golden 
vases for the reception of flowers, basins, ewers, crystals, 
tables of onyx and other hard stones, coffers, inkstands of 
sandal-wood, of aloe, of ebony. All this abounding luxury 
disappeared, as there disappeared one by one at Damascus, 
at Bagdad, and in so many other cities, similar museums of 
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the industry of the East. The invasions of the Turcomans 
and other races of Upper Asia, with their barbarous depreda- 
tions, dispersed or annihilated these marvels. With diffi- 
culty there may still be found a few objects escaped from 
the wreck, and testifying to-day to the taste and the mani- 
fold ingenuity of the Arabs in the epoch of their grandeur. 

Within a few years, fresh researches have resulted in dis- 
coveries of great value, among which are vessels of gold 
enamelled in every variety of color. Of this art of the 
Arabian enamellers, the treasury of the abbey of St. Maurice 
d’Agaune possesses a remarkable specimen; it is a golden 
vase adorned with very delicate cloisonné enamels, of which 
one of the plaques presents two lions rampant. The 
Arab historian cites also vases of crystal engraved in relief 
with names and figures. The Oriental ewer of rock-crystal 
to be seen at the Louvre, with its birds and other designs 
and its legend in relief, assuring “ blessings and happiness ” 
to its possessor, seems to go back to the period of the tenth 
century. The Museum of Natural History at Florence 
possesses a vase of rock-crystal which would seem to be one 
of the most beautiful specimens of this Arabian art. It has 
the form of a pear, with a height of about six, and a cir- 
cumference of nearly twelve inches, and besides other orna- 
mentation exhibits in relief the figures of two swans and 
an Arabic legend invoking good fortune on its owner. 

It is plain how constantly Arabian artists made use of 
figures in the ornamentation both of vases and of tapestry, 
like that of the grand pavilion cited above. 

The vizier Yazouri, by whose orders this. magnificent 
tent was prepared, was one of those Mussulman seigneurs 
whose wealth was liberally expended upon the artists of 
their time. He loved letters, he loved science; and his dis- 
tinguished protection summoned to Cairo the grammarians, 
the poets, theologians, jurists, of all the Arabian countries 
of Asia, Sicily, and Spain. Yet his prime favorites were 
painters; and to the masters of the various schools of the 
East he paid exorbitant prices for their works, while the 
artists themselves, who left their native lands and came to 
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pursue the practice of their art in Egypt, were treated 
with a munificence worthy of a caliph. Among these were 
two of great fame, Ibn-el-Aziz and Kasir, respectively na- 
tives of Bassorah and of Irak. Yazouri had attached them 
to his person; and the vast halls of his palace, the rich 
apartments of his kiosks, were covered with the paintings 
they executed. Among the works of Kasir was conspicu- 
ous an almée, whose white robes stood out from a black 
ground. The perspective in this picture had been so man- 
aged that the figure seemed to retire from the spectator, as 
if passing through the wall on which it was painted. Ibn- 
el-Aziz, on the other hand, had represented a danseuse in 
red draperies, so relieved against a brown background that 
the form seemed really nearer than it was, and airily advanc- 
ing. This skill in perspective seems to have been common 
among painters of that epoch, for other striking examples 
of it are described. 

Nor was it painting alone which, in spite of the prohibi- 
tions zealous interpreters of the Koran placed to the credit 
of Mohammed, was thus in honor among Mussulmans in this 
tenth century. If the Fatimite caliphs were little ortho- 
dox, their Thoulounide predecessors were not more so. 
One of these last, Khomaroieh, set up in a hall of his palace, 
on the banks of the Nile, his own statue, and those of his 
wives and the female musicians of his court. Khomaroieh 
loved paintings also, and often visited the monastery of 
Kosair for the sake of a picture of the Virgin Mary, which 
enjoyed a great reputation, drawing crowds of the curious 
from all sides, and at which he was never tired of gazing. 

In Spain, too, sculpture was not without its votaries. 
Abd-el-Rahman, who built a city to satisfy a feminine 
caprice, set up in the midst of his palace the statue of 
his favorite, Zehrah, in the character of the goddess Flora, 
whose name she bore; while about the fountain in his palace 
court were twelve figures of animals in gold or precious 
stones, wrought at the royal works at Cordova. Ibn Bas- 
sam relates that the Sicilian poet Abou’l Arab, exiled in 
Spain, presenting himself one day before Métamed, king of 
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Seville, found him absorbed in admiration of a multitude 
of figurines in amber. According to Yacouti, on at least 
two of the mosques of Bagdad could be seen statues, in 
the one case of a horseman, lance in hand, in the other, 
of a man who marked the hours. At Emesa, over the gate 
of a mosque stood a fantastic figure, half man, half scorpion. 
The winged sphinx, by some identified with that Alborak 
on which the Prophet mounted to the seventh heaven, was 
a figure very often encountered in the East. The traveller 
Ibn Batouta, who traversed the Mussulman countries in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, mentions statues of ani- 
mals, chiefly lions, as adorning the palaces and public 
squares in several cities of the East. The fountain in the 
Court of the Lions, in the Alhambra, is too well known to 
need mention. To this list of sculptured animals may be 
added a bronze lion from the collection of M. Fortuny, a 
stag in bronze at Seville, and the bronze griffin in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, all bearing the familiar Arabic legend, invok- 


ing blessings and good fortune, and all dating from the 


eleventh century. 

But, to return to the human figure, Mussulman casuists, 
even while denouncing representations of living beings, 
could excuse them, if of minute proportions, so as not 
readily to strike the eye. Can they have made this excuse 
serve the turn of those Mussulman rulers who on their own 
coins with Arabic legends put in circulation the portraits of 
Greek kings and the emperors of Rome and Constanti- 
nople? During the whole of the twelfth century and the 
first years of the thirteenth, under the Turcoman sovereigns, 
coins stamped at Aleppo, Mosul, and many other cities of 
Asia and Syria, bear portraits of the kings of Egypt and 
Syria, of Augustus and Nero, of Constantine, Heraclius, 
Johannes Comnenus, of Christ and the Virgin Mary. 
Money of Nour-ed-din Mohammed, struck in the year 578 
of the Hegira, bears the head of Seleucus II. Yet, like the 
early caliphs, these rulers do not merely copy or adopt. On 
the coins of Nedj-ed-din Ayoub appears the portrait of the 
prince himself, seen in full face, with royal turban, from 
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which on each side depends a fillet with three pearls. So 
with the money of El-Aschraf Moussa, of Armenia, who 
appears at full length, seated in Oriental fashion, with the 
royal turban. Abou’l Fatha Mohammed, a son of Zenghi, 
adopts the device of St. George and the dragon. Some of 
the little Seljuk princes copied from coins of the Crusaders, 
Ssaron Khan, emir of Magnesia, taking for model the money 
of Robert of Anjou, encircled Christian emblem, including 
the full-length figure of the prince in the centre, with the 
Latin legend : — 


MONETA . MAGNESIAE . SARCANI. 
DE. VOLVNTATE.DNI.EJVSDEM . LOCI. 


This thirteenth century was the epoch of the essentially 
Arabian art of damascening. A Mussulman geographer, 
Ibn Said, tells us that in his time, in 1273, the inhabitants 
of Mosul enjoyed a great reputation for the fabrication of 
vessels of copper, and that the products of their industry 
were exported for the benefit of princes and rich seigneurs. 
Museums and private collections offer numerous examples 
of this damascene work, in vases, ewers, dishes, candle- 
sticks, utensils of all sorts, of copper or bronze. But we 
have now to do only with designs including representations 
of the human figure. 

Among the contents of the cabinet of the Duc de Blacas, 
as described by M. Renaud, is a vase executed at Mosul, in 
the month Negeb of the year 629 (of the Hegira), by Schod- 
gia, son of Hanfar. On the body of this vase, enclosed 
in ten compartments, are represented various scenes of 
Oriental life,—the chase with falcon, with hunting-leopard 
or pack of dogs, a battle scene, a concert, a dance,—in fine, 
a picture of the manners of a people. The department of 
antiquities of the National Library at Paris possesses an 
Arabian cup of the thirteenth century, on which are seen 
six compartments, occupied by six mounted figures, either 
huntsmen or warriors; and on the exterior rim of this cup 
runs a frieze composed of human figures and animals. A 
close examination reveals the fact that beneath these figures 
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of warriors, hunters, and animals, is concealed an Arabic 
legend, of which the first words may be rendered, “ Endur- 
ing Honor and Victory.” 

There was formerly preserved at the Chateau de Vin- 
cennes a vessel, which, meanwhile placed in the galleries of 
the Louvre, is known as the Font of St. Louis. This had 
served for the baptism, among others, of the Dauphin, who 
afterward reigned as Louis XIII. It is of copper, com- 
pletely covered with plaques of silver in the form of human 
figures inlaid in such ingenious combination that the copper 
is seen only as it were in threads. It has a circumfer- 
ence of about five feet. On the interior rim appear two 
medallions, representing a royal personage seated cross- 
legged, and clothed in Oriental costume. He holds a drink- 
ing-glass shaped like the chalice of enamelled crystal 
formerly belonging to the ancient abbey of Chateaudun, and 
at present preserved in the Museum of Chartres. A page 
at the left of the king bears his sword; a second page at 
his right carries an inkstand in the form of a coffer, on 
which is inscribed an Arabic word, which by a careless 
omission of the engraver is made to take the shape of the 
number 897, and was accordingly construed as giving the 
date of fabrication of the vase. Between the medallions 
are represented six mounted warriors in combat, armed with 
lances, bows, and other weapons; six other horsemen pursue 
birds and wild animals. A broad band encircles the exte- 
rior, and is divided by four medallions; in each of these 
medallions, a prince is represented killing a bear, a lion, a 
dragon. His head is encircled by a nimbus. His officers 
bring him arms, lead dogs in leash, and leopards hooded ; 
cups are presented to him. This central band is enclosed 
by two friezes, filled with designs of animals pursuing 
each other. In eight dises cutting these friezes are enclosed 
fleurs-de-lis. These have been thought to have been added 
in France during the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
This may be, since beneath the flowers traces of a “star of 
Solomon” have been suspected ; but the presence of the fleur- 
de-lis need excite no surprise, since it is a symbol often 
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found on Arabian coins. An inscription appears several 
times, on the back of the throne, on the cup offered to the 
prince, and again more legibly on the upper rim of the basin, 
above the medallion of the horseman killing the bear. 
Translated from the Arabic, it reads, “Done by Master 
Mohammed, son of Zein-ed-din, on whom may God have 
mercy!” <A tradition said that this vessel had been made 
for the baptism of Philippe Auguste in 1166. According to 
another account, it had been brought home by St. Louis 
from the first crusade, while still a third view placed it 
among the curiosities sent to Charlemagne by Haroun-al- 
Raschid. The artist himself affixed no date; but a com- 
parison of the basin with the cup of the Blacas collection, 
of its designs with those of the coins of which we have 
spoken, of these figures engraved on metal with those 
painted on manuscripts by Arabian artists, indicates as the 
most probable time of its production the close of the first 
half of the thirteenth century. 

Time has left nothing of the works of the Mussulman 
painters, whose names have come down to us as once so well 
known. We have nothing by Ibn-el-Aziz or Kasir; nothing 
by Abou Bekr Mohammed, son of Hassan, who died in the 
year 365 of the Hegira; nothing by Ahmed-ben-Youssouf, 
surnamed the Painter; nothing by Mohammed-ben-Mo- 
hammed, nor by any one of many others whom the epithet 
Naccasch designated as having followed the profession of 
sculptor, engraver, or painter. Of all this art of design which 
flourished in the East through several centuries, nothing re- 
mains to us besides a few manuscripts covered with paintings. 
Oriental manuscripts which treat of natural history, of the 
training of Arabian horses, of military science and instru- 
ments of war, are habitually adorned with figures; but these 
are only explanatory illustrations, essential to comprehen- 
sion of the text. We have books of quite other value. 

M. Schefer, director of the School of Oriental Languages 
at Paris, acquired in Persia a folio manuscript, which con- 
tains one hundred and one illustrations, of which many 
occupy a full page, a few, two entire pages each. The com- 
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position is skilful, the groups well arranged, the movements 
just, the expression true. The book has for subject The 
Séances of Hariri, or the fifty recitals which Hareth-ben- 
Hamman, son of Hariri, gives of the travels and adventures 
of his friend, Abou Zeid of Saroudj. The variety of topic 
gives piquancy to the illustrations, which present now a 
ceremonious reception at the court of a caliph, now a group 
of soldiers on the march, an assembly of savans, the burial 
of a sheik, a slave market, a concert,—in a word, all the epi- 
sodes which find a place in the Makamas. Abou Zeid is de- 
scribed as an old man, with the equipment of a traveller, 
clad in worn garments, and of an exterior wretched in the 
extreme, yet who speaks fluently, and expresses himself 
with dignity and elegance. He has travelled the world 
over, following all trades, playing all rdles ; by turns, lawyer, 
physician, poet; preaching the lofty truths of the Koran, or 
singing libertine songs at suppers and scenes of festivity, 
always a mendicant and always gay. The artist has signed 
his name on the last leaf of the manuscript; he calls him- 
self Yahia-ben-Mahmoud-ben-Yahia-ben-Abou-el-Hassan. He 
was of that city of Wasset, famed in all the East for its 
schools. The work of Yahia-ben-Mahmoud, written and 
painted by himself, as he says, was finished on the last day 
of the month Ramadan, in the year 634, or 1236 of our era. 

In the Bibliothéque Nationale, and numbered 1618 in 
the Arabian Supplement, there is a second manuscript of 
The Séances of Hariri. The last leaves, and with them the 
name of the artist who illustrated the book, are unfortu- 
nately wanting; but, though the artist is another, the art is 
the same, and the work manifestly composed at the same 
date. We find nearly the same subjects, the same physiog- 
nomies, the same costumes. There is the same profusion, 
the same richness of detail, introducing us once more to 
the Oriental life of the thirteenth century. The form of 
the arms, of the furniture, utensils, the design of coiffure 
and vestment,— all is given, all lives again in these precious 
documents, by which, too, a light is thrown on our own in- 
dustries of the Middle Ages, which owe so much to the arts 
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of the Arabs. The title of each Makama is in letters of 
gold. A legend, also in gold, occupies the border of the 
picture, explaining its composition, and naming the char- 
acters: “Portrait of Hareth-ben-Hamman”; “ Portrait of 
Abou Zeid”; “Portrait of the Sheik.’ When the char- 
acters, men or women, cadis, merchants, or cavaliers and 
soldiers, have been duly depicted, the artist adds the 
phrase, “Their portraits.” The Séances of Hariri was 
often illustrated, and is a work popular among the Arabs, 
taking rank next after the Koran in the regard of Orien- 
tals. Their writers make it the subject of inexhaustible 
eulogies. Zamakschari says, “ I swear by God and his mir- 
acles, by the holy soil of Mecca and the duties of pilgrim- 
age, Hariri merits that his Makamas be written in letters of 
gold.” And they more than once had this honor. 

The British Museum possesses two manuscripts of these 
Makamas. One presents paintings analogous to those in the 
volume of M. Schefer and that in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
the other is a folio dated as of the year 723; it was done 
for Ibn Djaleb Ahmed of Mosul, who was a collector of 
tithes at Damascus. It possesses a special interest in that 
it initiates us into the methods of the Arabian artist. The 
outlines of the unfinished figures are indicated by a light 
stroke of the pencil. 

A manuscript in the Escurial, by Mohammed-ben-Abi 
Mohammed-ben-Zapher, who lived in the thirteenth century 
of our era, containing as many as forty skilfully painted 
figures, along with Persian and Arabian kings, generals, 
juris-consults, as well as queens, seated on Oriental carpets, 
in their royal costumes, with jewelled coiffures, presents 
also capuchined monks, bishops bearing their croziers, 
wearing the mitre, and robed in their sacerdotal vestments. 
Some of the legends plainly refer to the favorite Oriental 
romance of Sapour and Firouz; yet the characters, treated 
from the European point of view, with episcopal or monk- 
ish garb, with feminine attire, betray the hand of a Chris- 
tian Arabian artist, and the figures all belong to the Spain 
of the sixteenth century. 
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In the Hall of Judgment of the Alhambra, a representa- 
tion of ten Arab chiefs assembled in council is supported 
by scenes of combat and the chase, combining Moorish and 
Christian figures, at which women look on from a pavilion 
in the centre. Costumes recalling those of Spain in the 
fifteenth century, and the presence of women unveiled in 
public, would seem to point to some old Spanish master, 
contemporary with Inigo de Comontés or Luis de Medina. 
Yet, in others of the group of paintings, the flat tints, and 
the greater fidelity in the detail of the Arab costumes, as 
clearly indicate a purely Arab origin; and this conclusion 
is strongly supported by the striking analogy between this 
portion of these Alhambra paintings and those of the manu- 
script of Yahia, the painter of Wasset, and of that in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Thus far, proofs of the practice of painting and sculpture 
by Mussulman artists have been gathered in sufficient num- 
bers, assuredly, and from many countries; yet it may be 
allowed to add one or two examples from regions yet un- 
searched. 

The spectacle presented by the court of Tamerlane at 
Samarcand must have been both curious and imposing. 
This ruler of the East made use of his conquests in striving 
to revive about him a civilization long since effete, and 
which even his genius was powerless to call again to life. 
Since the reigns of Haroun-al-Raschid and of El-Mansour, 
the East had not seen so much of grandeur and of splendor 
about the throne of its masters. Poets, historians, readers 
of the Koran, made a cortége of savans and men of letters 
in the train of the victorious khan; his household included 
a throng of masters in dancing, singing, and instrumental 
music, of chess-players and engravers of gems, whose names 
have been handed down to us. In the midst of all these 
artists, painters also were present in great numbers, says 
the Arab biographer of Timour; and the grand khan had a 
predilection for their works. In his palace, he had caused 
to be painted the portraits of his sons, of the other members 
of his family, and of his generals. These works recalled 
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also his battles, the glorious deeds of his reign, the submis- 
sion of the kings vanquished by him, and the embassies 
which he had received from sovereigns who had rendered 
homage to his power. The paintings which Timour held 
in highest esteem were those of a certain Abdhally. This 
man was a native of Bagdad; he enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion in his art, and his name was known through all the 
East. It is plain that Mussulman taste for painting had 
not yet become extinct. It is true that the faith of these 
Mongolian races was somewhat uncertain, and it may with 
reason be asked if the religious law of Mohammed was 
really that which Tamerlane had sincerely accepted. Buta 
doubt of this nature cannot be raised with respect to the 
Persians, who had long been attached to Islamism. Their 
especial devotion to Ali, it is true, had separated them from 
the orthodox Mussulmans, but had not diminished their 
veneration for the Prophet. The reports of the traveller 
Chardin have apprised us what a singular interpretation 
was given in Persia to the hadiths which contain the pro- 
hibitions against painting. At the time of our traveller, 
the greater part of the houses in Persia were covered with 
figures; but the portraits had only one eye. The Mussul- 
man rigorists had removed the left eye with a knife, leav- 
ing only the right eye to the disfigured portrait. The 
Tartar ambassadors, whom the shah entertained in his 
palace, had likewise gashed the paintings with their swords. 
In spite of this barbarous iconoclasm, Chardin reports that 
the paintings which he saw at Ispahan were numerous. 
Over the front of the imperial market in this city was 
painted a battle of Abbas the Great against the Usbeks ; 
beneath, a second picture represented Europeans at table, 
glass in hand. Various public buildings were decorated 
with paintings, of which the subjects were taken from the 
religious histories of the Arabs; while, in the halls of the 
royal palace, four vast paintings represented a battle of 
Abbas the Great, and three other royal fétes. The Persian 
taste for painting, however, is well known,—a taste which 
has shown itself at all times, and which we find poetically 
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expressed in the verses of Sadi. The skilful treatment of 
the remarkable paintings in Persian manuscripts is not un- 
familiar to connoisseurs in such matters, nor has the name 
been forgotten of Abd-el-Rizan, the painter of the seven- 
teenth century, most renowned of all the artists to whom 
Persia owes her so delicate and highly finished miniatures. 

If the proofs that the art of painting once flourished 
among the Arabs are so abundant and clear, how is it that 
of the works of Mussulman artists there remain to us no 
more than those here cited? How is it that time has spared 
none of the important works once to be seen in Egypt, Syria, 
Persia? <A last word may throw some light upon this ques- 
tion. 

However profound the political views of Mohammed, the 
Prophet could not have foreseen the prodigious extension in 
numbers and power one day to be the lot of his people. 
His law, which collected in one nation the wandering tribes 
of the Hedjaz, sufficed to rule a race far from numerous, and 
confined within narrow limits: it was powerless to govern 
immense populations, spread over regions the most diverse, 
and whose needs became modified in accordance with the 
varying nature and circumstances of the countries they in- 
habited. Once in contact with the manners of Constanti- 
nople and of Rome, the spirit of the Arabs took on a new 
development; the emancipated genius of the East shook off 
the unintelligent tutelage which would have made eternal 
the long infancy of its civilization and its laws. It obeyed 
the imperative craving for progress which opens a future to 
nations. Science, philosophy, and the arts flourished then 
at Bagdad, at Damascus, at Cairo, at Cordova, at Palermo, 
as free and honored as they were later in the cities of Italy. 
The old religious laws fell into desuetude, and the Koran 
saw its authority assailed. But by the side of this force, 
which summoned the Oriental genius to independence, a not 
inferior force recalled it to its former servitude. Religious 
rigorism maintained its mastery over narrow spirits; it ex- 
cited the masses against this emancipated élite, who put far 
from them the law of the Prophet. It was in the name of 
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the sacred word fallen into contempt, it was with a view to 
a regeneration of manners and of religious ideas, that insur- 
rections were preached against established powers. Is an 
example needed? ‘The efforts of Hakem had developed in 
Andalusia one of the most brilliant literary movements of 
the Middle Ages. By the exertions of the caliph, all the 
works of philosophy and science produced in Persia, in 
Syria, or in Spain, were brought together in the palace of 
Cordova, a sort of workshop, in which were to be seen only 
copyists, bookbinders, and illuminators. The library of 
Hakem numbered four hundred thousand volumes. This 
taste for literature and science was one of the pretexts for 
insurrection against the caliph. The partisans of revolution 
cried out against the scandal to religion, and excited the an- 
tipathy of the imans and the people against the aristocracy 
of letters. The memory of Hakem was stigmatized, and 
his books of philosophy and science were flung into the 
wells and cisterns of the palace. The victorious iconoclasts 
did their work well, religious fanaticism spared nothing 
which the code of the Prophet had condemned; and, in the 
general triumph of barbarism, the labors of Mussulman 
painters and sculptors everywhere disappeared. 


D. G. HusBBARD. | 


“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 


“So,” said my uncle, as he refolded his newspaper, 
“ Matthew Arnold is making us another visit. I hope that, 
if he intends to lecture again, he has learned to speak more 
distinctly, so that we shall be able to understand him this 
time.” 
“JT don’t know that it would make much difference to 
me,” said Philippa, critically poking her ball of white 
worsted to be sure that it was not wound too tight. “I am 
afraid that I should not understand him if he shouted, for I 
can’t even understand his books.” 
“ Have youread them?” asked the person from next door. 
“Yes, of course I have,” said Philippa, making a loop 
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with her crochet-needle, and regarding it thoughtfully. 
“ That is, I read the whole of Lvterature and Dogma; and I 
began Culture and Anarchy— I wish.I could remember 
whether there are three or four shells in the first loop.” 

“ Four,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, of course. What was I saying? Oh, about 
Culture and Anarchy,—I1 began it; but something hap- 
pened, and I didn’t finish it. It didn’t matter much, for I 
really couldn’t understand what he meant. Dear me! there 
goes my ball.” 

The person from next door pursued the ball under the 
sofa, and, when he brought it back, Philippa said,— 

“Thank you ever so much. Do you know what he 
means?” 

The person from next door returned to his place on the 
hearth-rug. Then he said,— 

“He means ‘sweetness and light.’ ” 

“And what does ‘sweetness and light’ mean?” asked 
Philippa, with arrested needle. 

The person from next door picked up the tongs, and gave 
the fire an unnecessary poke. 

“T was born and brought up in New Jersey,” he said. 
“Tt is quite useless to ask me.” 

“ Of course, I know,” pursued Philippa, the needle in full 
operation again, “of course, I know that Arnold thinks 
that we care too much about making money, and all that 
kind of thing; and, of course, he is right about that, and 
about our not knowing enough. But we can’t spend all our 
time reading Wordsworth and Bishop Wilson — whoever 
he may be —and Plato and —and” — 

“ The Bible?” I suggested. 

“No!” exclaimed the person from the next door, with a 
pretended start. 

“Yes,” said Philippa. “It’s true. He does want us to 
read the Bible,— most of it, that is,—only not in the way 
people do usually. Now, of course, it would be very nice to 
know everything there is to know; but what’s the good of 
it all, if we are never going to do anything? As far as I 
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can make out, Arnold wants us, during the few moments 
in the course of the day when we are not reading, to sit 
with our hands folded, and look amiable. Though, when it 
comes to that,” — and the crochet-needle made an especially 
energetic dive,— “there is nobody who can say more cutting 
things about people who don’t agree with him than Matthew 
Arnold himself.” 

“Hear! hear!” said my uncle, suddenly letting fall his 
newspaper and dropping into the arena. “Matthew Arnold 
is a great critic, and one of the most delightful of writers. 
His essays, to my mind, rank very high; and it is a pleasure 
in itself to read English of such force and finish. But his 
proper field is literature, and not politics and social life. 
His attempt to cure political and social evils with mild doses 
of culture and a‘ masterly inactivity’ is simply absurd. No 
one ever yet built a house by studying the laws of growth 
in trees; and, if there is a dynamite bomb under your chair, 
the best thing you can do is to get up, and leave the investi- 
gation of its chemical constituents until a more convenient 
season. We must have action, if we wish progress. Even 
mistaken action is better than none at all.” 

‘Whatever one may think about Arnold’s amiability,” 
said the person from next door, “no one can question his 
good taste and courtesy after the delightful illustration 
of both given us in his lecture upon Emerson, delivered in 
Emerson’s home, before those to whom his very name was 
sacred.” 

“Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind,” 
came into my mind; but I refused to be daunted. I first 
addressed myself to the person from the next door. 

“That speech,” said I, “ proves that your opinion of the 
value of Matthew Arnold’s ideas is of as little account as the 
opinion of a cultivated and usually sensible man can well be. 
Your judgment is warped by personal feeling. Arnold has 
spoken as a critic of the literary work of an American 
author, and you consider that he has deliberately insulted a 
personal friend. Is there no need of more ‘sweetness and 
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light’ where there is such confusion of ideas and blind 
prejudice ?” 

I was rather pleased with that last shot; and, as I had 
been reading the war articles in the Century, and knew that 
the enemy should never be allowed time to recover himself, 
I instantly wheeled upon my uncle and Philippa, thereby 
throwing the ranks of the latter, who was trying to count 
her stitches, into great confusion. 

“JT am sorry, Philippa,” I began, ‘that that unfortunate 
‘something’ happened which prevented your finishing Culé- 
ure and Anarchy. Possibly, if you had read it, you might 
have a rather clearer conception of what it is Matthew 
Arnold stands for. It is not action itself he condemns, but 
crude and ignorant action. He does not agree with my 
uncle,” — here I directed a withering glance at that indi- 
vidual, who was. placidly reading the advertisements,— 
“that mistaken action is better than no action at all. On 
the contrary, he regards it as a great deal worse. Ifa man 
were to lose his way ona dark night, it would seem as if 
his most sensible course would be to find out, if possible, 
in what direction his home lay before attempting to reach 
it, rather than to cry out, ‘Mistaken action is better than 
no action at all,’ and plunge into the darkness at haphazard. 
Or suppose, Philippa, that you were going to housekeep- 
ing” (here the soft color crept over Philippa’s face, and the 
person from next door smiled and looked out of the win- 
dow), “and all the lovely things which were destined to 
furnish your parlor were waiting to be put in place; and 
suppose that, in your absence, two zealous wild Irishmen 
should conclude that there was no time to be lost, and 
should arrange the room for you,— do you think that, when 
you saw the result, aud the heap of remnants, not saving 
ones, you would say calmly, ‘ Well, they have made some 
mistakes; but still mistaken action is better than none at 
all’? And suppose” — But, at this point, Amanda ap- 
peared at the door, and announced,— 

“Tf you please, Miss, the man is here to see about the 
leak in the boiler.” And, as I rose with an inward groan 
and followed her, the person from next door remarked :— 
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“ Wouldn't it be well to read selections from Culture and 
Anarchy to the plumber before he begins operations? His 
action at present might be mistaken, and the leak can wait.” 

Knowing the uncertain nature of plumbers, I did not stop 
to answer this fling; and when, after I had spent half an 
hour in the kitchen, and the man had departed without doing 
anything, I returned to the scene of action, Philippa and the 
person from next door had gone out to walk, and my uncle 
had fallen asleep. So I sat down by the fire, and fell to 
thinking how unfairly, as it seemed to me, Arnold was re- 
garded in this country, and how many intelligent men and 
women there were who misunderstood him, in the different 
fashions of my uncle and of Philippa and of the person from 
next door; and as I had no one to talk to, and pen and 
paper were in inviting proximity, I finally turned to my 
desk and wrote as follows. And, if this humble transcript of 
Arnold’s main ideas in regard to the line in which the world 
may best advance in political and social and religious life per- 
suades any one of this great army of sneerers to a more care- 
ful and honest study of Arnold’s writings, I shall be very 
grateful to my uncle and Philippa and even to the person 
from next door. 


“The two noblest things, which are sweetness and light.” 
So says Dean Jonathan Swift in The Battle of the Books; and 
odd enough it is that for this phrase, “sweetness and light,” 
we should have to thank the grimmest pen in English lit- 
erature. 

But, though Swift invented the phrase, the idea for which 
it stands, like most ideas for which we busy ourselves to 
find new terms, stretches far back along the centuries. It 
was in that wonderful little peninsula which lies in the 
Mediterranean, between Italy and Asia Minor, in the land 
which continually cried out for more knowledge, the land 
which, by its temperament, was opposed to all that was 
narrow and harsh, to all that sinned against the law of 
beauty,— it was in this land that the desire for sweetness 
and light, and the love of sweetness and light for their 
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own sake, found their fullest expression. From Greece 
comes the thoughts put into exquisite words by that mod- 
ern Greek who lived his short life in England’s alien atmos- 
phere, and died some sixty odd years ago,— 


“ Beauty is truth; truth, beauty : 
That is all ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


But as from Greece, at her noblest, we learn the value of 
“clear intelligence,’ of intellectual freedom, of plianey of 
thought, so from Greece, in her degradation, we learn also 
this: that these things alone will not save the world; that 
thinking is not enough,—it must be supplemented by 
doing. 

“The best man,” says Socrates, “is he who most tries to 
perfect himself; and the happiest man is he who most feels 
that he 7s perfecting himself.” The Greeks assented to the 
proposition intellectually, but paid no great heed to it prac- ~ 
tically. Moreover, they gave Socrates hemlock to drink. 

There is a certain maxim of Bishop Wilson’s, to which, 
in his Culture and Anarchy, Matthew Arnold returns again 
and again. It is this: “First, never go against the best 
light you have; secondly, take care that your light be not 
‘ darkness.” Arnold, giving to this idea “a more general 
form,” uses the first and secondly of this maxim to repre- 
sent the two “points of influence between which moves our 
world”: the first, as he says, “the driving at practice, the 
paramount sense of the obligation of duty, self-control, and 
work”; the second, “the driving at those ideas which are, 
after all, the basis of right practice, the ardent sense for all 
the new and changing combinations of them which man’s 
development brings with it, the indomitable impulse to 
know and adjust them perfectly.” And, naming these forces 
from the races which have most signally manifested them, 
he calls them respectively Hebraism and Hellenism. 

Although the “energy to do” and the ‘intelligence to 
think” are not in their nature antagonistic, yet, in the 
history of the world, antagonists they have hitherto seemed 
to be. “Their object,” says Arnold, “is the same,—man’s 
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perfection or salvation,” the “final end and aim of both is 
that we might be partakers of the divine nature”; but 
they seek this object in different ways, and to attain it 
neither the one nor the other has by itself proved adequate. 
By neither of them alone can humanity “come to its best on 
all points.” The intelligence to think without the energy 
to do will not keep men from leading immoral lives: the 
energy to do without the intelligence to think will not keep 
men from leading hard, stunted, and most unlovely lives. 
Wherever the two have parted company, they have fallen in 
with evil associates; and, in the reaction against the latter, 
they have been identified with them, and bidden to stand 
aside. 

So it is with Hellenism. In its birthplace, it was proved 
inadequate to the perfecting of man. And this is what 
Arnold says of this part of its history: “ Apparently, it was 
the Hellenic conception of human nature which was un- 
sound ; for the world could not live by it. Absolutely, to 
call it unsound, however, is to fall into the common error of 
its Hebraising enemies; but it was unsound at that particu- 
lar moment of man’s development, it was premature. The 
indispensable basis of conduct and self-control, the platform 
upon which alone the perfection aimed at by Greece can 
come into bloom, was not to be reached by our race so 
easily: centuries of probation and discipline were needed to 
bring us to it. Therefore, the bright promise of Hellenism 
faded, and Hebraism ruled the world.” And now, in man’s 
perception of the inadequacy of Hellenism, in his awakened 
enthusiasm for morality, for Arnold’s “conduct and self- 
control,” in obedience to that law of reaction by which 
whatever swings too far one way is sure in time to swing 
too far the other way, he hastened to dig a grave for the 
Hellenic spirit, and did his best to bury it therein. But 
Hellenism was not dead. It never will die. Very quietly, 
it lay in its grave for some centuries; but, at length, it 
stirred its wings, and in the sixteenth century it was “ born 
again ” into the world. 

But, though the Greek spirit in its renaissance brought 
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with it a wonderful outburst of genius, it brought with it, 
too, its old companion,—to quote again from Arnold,—“a 
side of moral weakness and of relaxation or insensibility of 
the moral fibre, which in Italy showed itself with the 
most startling plainness, but which in France, England, 
and other countries, was very apparent, too.” And so, 
before very long, once again came the reaction; once again 
was it proved that freedom of thought, “the desire to see 
things as they really are,” was not by itself sufficient ; once 
again was the effort made wholly to do away with Hellen- 
ism, and the name of the Hebraic force which sought to 
accomplish this in England was Puritanism. Over and over 
again has Matthew Arnold rendered a grateful tribute to 
Hebraism for “that devout energy in embracing our ideal 
which alone can give to man the happiness of doing what 
he knows”; but he declares also that this devout energy is 
not ‘the one, the only thing needful,” and he says this of that 
special manifestation of the Hebraic spirit known as Puri- 
tanism: “ Notwithstanding the mighty results of the Pil- 
grim Fathers’ voyage, they and their standard of perfection 
are rightly judged when we figure to ourselves Shakspere or 
Virgil —souls in whom sweetness and light and all that in 
human nature is most humane were eminent — accompany- 
ing them on their voyage, and think what intolerable com- 
pany Shakspere and Virgil would have found them.” 
Hellenism had again failed to keep men from evil, and 
was again bidden to step down and out; but the Hebrais- 
ing majority, not being so strong this time, it did not go as 
far. And now, in this nineteenth century, it is close at hand, 
and is saying to us, in a voice which is strengthening day 
by day, that it is not enough that we should walk resolutely 
by the best light we have, but that we must also be sure 
that our light is not darkness; that the “energy to do” 
must be supplemented by the “intelligence to think”; that 
besides zeal, devotion, “driving at practice,” we need, to 
make this life of ours what it might be made, more sweet- 
ness and more light; and through no lips has this voice 
come with greater insistence and persistence than through 
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the lips of Matthew Arnold. Arnold is not, however, a spe- 
cial pleader for Hellenism in the sense of exalting it at the 
expense of Hebraism. He finds fault with Heine for doing 
just this thing, as he finds fault with Robertson for doing 
the reverse,— for exalting Hebraism at the expense of Hel- 
lenism. He asserts that we cannot safely relinquish either 
of them; and he asserts this also,— that they are both of 
them means, not ends. He says, “ The lesson must per- 
force be learned that the human spirit is wider than the 
most priceless of the forees which bear it onward, and that, 
to the whole development of man, Hebraism itself is, like 
Hellenism, but a contribution.” 

It is because Arnold, defining criticism as “a disinterested 
endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world,” and defining culture as “the study 
of perfection,’ speaks always from the stand-point of the 
critic and the man of culture, and never from the stand-point 
of the partisan or sectarian, that he has been misunderstood, 
ridiculed, abused, by liberals and conservatives, by the ortho- 
dox and the heterodox. He believes that by no one party, 
by no one sect, will come the salvation of humanity, but that 
it will come by the good which exists in varying degrees 
in all parties and all sects, broadened and heightened and 
deepened by ‘contact with ‘the best that is known and 
thought in the world.” For always, with Arnold, “ the 
good” is but the handmaid of “the better”; and “the 
best” is ever far beyond. 

Obviously, the man who is determined to keep his mind 
on the idea and is quite indifferent to the name; who, prov- 
ing all things, is not content with holding fast what is good, 
but persists, in utter disregard of party interests, in calling 
everybody’s attention to that which is injurious and retard- 
ing,—is not to be relied upon by any party which, after 
the fashion of parties, believes in compromises, and does not 
greatly concern itself with ideas. Obviously, such a man 
will be misunderstood by the many in all parties, in all sects. 
The conservatives, both in religion and politics, look on him 
askance, because he rejoices that, as he says, “ the iron force 
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of adhesion to the old routine — social, political, religious — 
has wonderfully yielded; the iron force of exclusion of all 
which is new has wonderfully yielded” ; because he believes 
that “the old order changes, yielding place to new.” And 
the liberals regard him with dissatisfaction, and sometimes 
with great indignation, because he would keep much which 
they would sweep away, and because he is always telling 
them that their pet nostrums will not cure the grievous sick- 
ness of the world. He isa reformer; but he is a reformer 
who believes, in his own words, “that our main business at 
the present moment is not so much to work away at cer- 
tain crude reforms, of which we have already the scheme in 
our own mind, as to create, through the help of culture, a 
frame of mind out of which the schemes of really fruitful 
reforms may with time grow.” He is a liberal ; yet it is the 
liberals who have called him an “elegant Jeremiah,” who 
revile him for refusing to lend a hand in aid of such practical 
reforms as the enabling a man to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, who picture him as moving fastidiously about in a 
world of misery, offering for its cure his pouncet box of 
culture. Yet, in the midst of scoffs and sneers, he has gone 
on protesting against blindness and bitterness, whether they 
show themselves among conservatives or liberals. He has 
gone on asserting that we are more in need to-day of the 
intelligence to think than of the energy to do, of thought 
than of action; that “rough and coarse action, ill-caleulated 
action, action with insufficient light, is, and has for a long 
time been, our bane”; that the London TJimes is mistaken 
in supposing that our “habit of settling things first and 
understanding them .afterwards” is a desirable habit; that, 
while “fire and strength” are of vast importance, the great 
need of the world to-day is for something other than fire 
and strength,— for sweetness and light. 

Surely there are few who will deny that humanity is 
greatly in want of more mental and spiritual amenity, of 
paying more heed to “that desire which forever through 
the universe tends toward that which is lovely”; but many, 
— the great majority,—while they assert that that large 
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portion of humanity which disagrees with them is sadly 
deficient in light, deny that there is any lack of it in them- 
selves, but rather insist that all the light there ever has been 
or ever will be is at present in their possession. And they 
frequently do this in a way that shows that, whether or not 
they possess all the light, they certainly do not possess all 
the sweetness. Matthew Arnold would have us never to be 
satisfied with the light we have, but always to be seeking 
more light, that we may gain “a larger conception of human 
nature, and learn the number of other points at which our 
nature must come to its best besides the points which we 
ourselves know and think of.” 

It is because we lack sweetness and light that our think- 
ing and doing .become so often mechanical ; that we are so 
zealous for names, so indifferent to ideas, are not only in- 
different to them, but scoff at them, call them moonshine, 
and from the ranks of the Philistines make war upon the 
children of light,— the men and women who believe in ideas, 
and love them for their own sake. It is in this respect of 
all others, in its acceptance of the name for the thing, the 
resemblance for the reality, that the world has suffered from 
its lack of light. Many a time has fierce intolerance put on_ 
the garments of religion, and men have fallen dqwn and” 
worshipped her; many a time has anarchy stolen the. robes 
of liberty, and men have died for her. It is of the latter 
deception in especial. that Arnold would have humanity 
beware; and he believes that in culture les our safeguard, 
that it is to culture we must turn for that clearer vision 
which will enable us to recognize the wolfish face of anarchy, 
even under the mask of liberty, and to turn from this 
masquerader to the true liberty, that — 


“ Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And, king-like, wears the crown. 


“ Her open eyes desire the truth, 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Ts in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 
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“ That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes.” 


It is to save ourselves from “the falsehood of extremes,” 
from the worship of prejudice, from the blind fierceness of 
party or sectarian spirit; it is to keep ourselves from believ- 
ing in a “one thing necessary,” from being satisfied with a 
stunted, one-sided life, that Arnold would have us turn to 
culture. 

* Culture,”— the word has been so misused, the idea has 
been so travestied, that, though the latter, being a live idea, 
is none the worse for the process, the former, being a lifeless 
symbol, certainly is. It has come to represent, to many 
minds, a kind of literary snobbishness, a superficial love of 
reading, for the sake, if one may so express it, of reading 
itself, not for what we get by it; a fastidious indifference to 
the practical and disagreeable. Matthew Arnold defines it 
as “the study of perfection,’—the perfection of man’s 
moral nature, of his intellectual nature, of his esthetic nat- 
ure,— the perfection not of one side of him, but of all sides. 
It is “to know the best that has been thought and said in ~ 
the world.” The way to this lies, of course, through read- 
ing,— not through objectless reading, but through reading 
“with a purpose to guide it.” ‘To read to good purpose,” 
says Arnold, “we must read a great deal, and be content 
not to use a great deal of what we read. We shall never 
be content not to use the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
what we read, unless we read a great deal.” He would 
have us take of every wise man’s store, but he would have 
us remember that no writer’s pack is made up of jewels 
alone; that in the wisest there is much that is “of neces- 
sity limited and transient.” 

It is of culture in this broad sense, of this ‘coming to 
know the best that has been thought and said in the world,” 
that Arnold says: “Culture has one great passion,— the 
passion for sweetness and light. It has one even yet 
greater,— the passion for making them prevail.” And he has 
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faith to believe that they will prevail, that the time will 
come when men shall perceive that, without sweetness and 
light, fire and strength are blind Samsons, and that thus 
“man’s two great natural forces, Hebraism and Hellenism, 
will no longer be dissociated and rival, but will be a joint 
force of right oe and eed doing to carry him on 


toward perfection.” 
AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS. 


RELIGION ITS OWN EVIDENCE. 


As the substance, of which all religions are specific forms, 
religion may be considered without reference to the “ Chris- 
tian evidences.” Being an independent manifestation of 
human nature going through certain peculiar experiences, it 
may be regarded as having a basis of its own, without refer- 
ence to an “ethical basis” or a “scientific basis.” These 
latter are the foundations of science and ethics, two great 
classifications of observed human experience which cannot 
be confounded with religion or with one another, without 
confusion of thought. 

What, then, is religion? It is a definite form of expe- 
rience resulting from the necessary contact of human beings 
with the system of things of which they form a part. It is 
the object of this essay to show in part the nature of this 
experience; to note some of its successive phases, with the 
emotions excited, and their characteristic forms of expres- 
sion. 

1. Power. The first experience of every child brings it 
into more or. less conscious relations with energy in its 
various forms. When it would lift its tiny hand, an unseen 
power pulls it down again. When it essays to rise upon its 
tender feet, the power drags it back, and will not let it | 
stand and walk until it has found within itself some capac- 
ity of resistance, in the force of its own will and the energy 
which comes under its own control. -Continuing its conten- 
tion with Power, it finds each day a larger measure of en- 
ergy at its disposal, together with greater flexibility and 
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control of the organs through which it is exerted. It learns 
to walk, ride, climb, swim, work. (The Power forbids it to 
fly.) Every new experience reveals a new mode of the 
omnipresent energy. In the forest, on the shore of the 
ocean,— wherever air and water moved in wind and storm 
and pleasant breeze ; in the earthquake and the volcano, in 
the changes of the seasons and all such phenomena of nature 
greatly affecting his lifex—man constantly and anxiously 
watched the exhibition of Power, and compared it with the 
strength given to himself; measured the little force which 
came within the limits of his personality with the power 
with which he had to do, and decided that the contest was 
too unequal. He was helpless in the grasp of Power upon 
which he was absolutely dependent. 

In low forms of social development,— represented, for ex- 
ample, by Browning’s Caliban,— the Power (whether called 
He or It) is regarded as something which can hurt or help; 
which indeed contains within its unknown potency all pos- 
sible hurt or help which may come from benignant skies or 
baleful pestilence, from fruitful earth or demonic power 
ravaging the earth and destroying life and the means of life. 
Caliban 


‘“‘ Conceiveth all things will continue thus, 
And we shall have to live in fear of Him 
So long as He lives, keeps His strength; no change, 
If he have done his best, make no new world 
To please him more, so leave off watching this,— 
If he surprise not even the quiet self 
Some strange day,— or suppose, grow into it 
As grubs grow into butterflies; else, here are we, 
And there is He, and nowhere help at all.” 


Caliban has a very vivid conception of power and of his 
dependence on it; and this sense, mean and bare though it 
is, is the root of religion. This sense of dependence on power 
accompanies man as he rises through all the grades of devel- 
oping life until he attains to the most sublime conceptions 
of his relations to Omnipotence. By some, it has been 
made the essence of all religion. It is an element in all 


religious experience, because man can never escape it; but — 
Pp 5 
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it is a principal element only in the lower forms of nature 
worship and fetichism. When once it had shaped itself in 
the human mind as a source of emotion, religion began to 
be, and worship in its rudest form was instituted. 

Summary. There has been made upon the sensitive 
nature of man an impression that we are dependent upon 
Power which we cannot live without, cannot escape, and 
cannot successfully resist. This impression has been con- 
tinually made and constantly repeated in striking forms 
until it has become hereditary and instinctive. It is the 
first element in the religious consciousness of the race; 
and, without a doubt, it is universal. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear. 

The characteristic is dependence. 

2. Mystery. Not long after human beings begin to es- 
tablish conscious relations with Power, there comes the per- 
ception of mystery. 

What is mystery? It is that form of human knowledge 
in which the known reveals the existence and presence, 
but not the nature, of the unknown. If there be no knowl- 
edge, there can be no mystery. If there be perfect knowl- 
ege, there can be no mystery. The mysterious is that of 
which one knows something, enough to know that there is 
more out of sight which might be known if one had oppor- 
tunity. It is said that mystery is the child of ignorance and 
the imagination. But whatever is wholly imaginary is no 
mystery. A real mystery begins in the known,—a solid 
bridge of fact over which we advance to the knowledge 
of the unknown. Rightly comprehended, mystery is the 
mother of science. Wrongly taken, it is the prolific source 
of superstition. No man can know that any mystery is in- 
scrutable. His half knowledge is a challenge to investiga- 
tion, and an omen of success. Where knowledge cannot go, 
the imagination can; and, if any mystery should ever be 
regarded as beyond the reach of the intellect of man, that 
would speedily become the centre about which superstitions 
would begin to group themselves. 

In the early days of human development, the imagination 
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of man was powerfully stimulated by the presence of the 
unknown. His intellect was excited, and his emotions 
aroused in the attempt to find out what lay outside of and 
beyond that which he saw. 

Everything that he learned to know quickly conducted 
him to something which he did not know. The force of 
gravity, the power of the sunshine, storms, sleep, dreams, 
birth, life, sorrow, joy, disease, death,— all such things in 
experience brought him into the presence of mystery which 
excited his intelligence and stimulated his curiosity, while 
it increased his hopes and his fears. He penetrated each 
mystery with ease, only to find it deepen at every step of his 
advance. His imagination began to fill the unknown with 
things fit to satisfy his hopes and account for his fears. He 
began to imagine beings capable of wielding and controlling 
the mighty forces which were at work around him. The 
darkness he peopled with the creatures of his dreams; and, 
beyond the void of death, his desire prompted him to build 
for himself a refuge. Religion began to be something more 
than a hope or a fear attaching itself to the Power in the 
grasp of which all life is held. The gloom and awe of 
the deepening mystery of life and that which includes life 
began to press upon the imagination. In India and in 
Egypt, in the most ancient. historic times, the eternal Pres- 
ence and the inscrutable Power had become the themes of 
contemplation ; and, in sublime forms of speech, worshippers 
had begun to describe the mystery of existence, and worship 
began to take on dignity. 

Herbert Spencer finds in this sense of mystery the ground 
and essence of religion. Undoubtedly, it always has and 
always will be a powerful stimulus to the religious imagina- 
tion, and will continue to be, as it has been, the constant 
cause of awe and wonder. But the low, and not the high, 
forms of religion have been created by it. Persia, Greece, 
and Rome advanced to a higher and broader thought by giv- 
ing place to a new experience which came next in order, as 
man thought about himself and the universe of which he 
was a part. ; 
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Summary. There has been made upon the sensitive 
nature of man the impression that around the known in 
human life is a greater unknown, in which are the sources 
6f that which hurts or helps, and which it behooves man to 
comprehend ; and there has grown up a great longing to 
have personal relations with the source of life. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear, curi- 
osity and wonder. 

The characteristic is wonder. 

3. Wisdom. An early discovery was that in the mystery 
order was to be observed: that Power seemed to be con- 
trolled; that effect was linked to cause; that there was an 
orderly sequence of events to be learned and predicted; 
that whatever was clearly beyond human control seemed to 
come under the control of some other will or mind or 
power. Man thought he saw signs of thought, plan, pur- 
pose, intelligence, something akin to his intellectual life. 
The thought grew upon him that the mysterious Power 
was alive and knew. He began to wonder if the human 
mind was not the offspring of an unseen Mind, and human 
wisdom the inspiration of an unseen Wisdom. He found 
it impossible to believe that in the amazing universe which 
he began to know man was the only intelligence, the 
only living being, the only thinker. Something had power; 
and no argument, however ingenious, has ever been so 
framed as to convince him that, if man should cease to be, 
all consciousness would vanish from the universe; that 
nothing would then be alive and aware of the wonderful 
processes which excited his admiration the more, the 
more he knew them. His anthropomorphic reasoning was: 
“JT came out of the Power, I am like the Power. There- 
fore, the Power is like me, but vaster.” Rude and im- 
perfect reasoning it was. It has given the philosophers 
cause for merriment ever since. But the impression made 
has never been removed, and it has powerfully affected 
the common life of the race. Whether there be good rea- 
son for the belief or not, the impression is strong that there 
is a Wisdom which includes, if it do not inspire, our wis- 
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dom, and a Consciousness which includes, if it do not cause, 
our consciousness. The nature of the universe is such as 
to make this impression upon the unfolding mind of man. 
When he began to think thus of the mystery of the uni? 
verse, man took on new relations with his Maker, whether 
regarded as He or It. When he began to believe that the 
Power which he could neither escape nor resist was itself , 
under the control of wisdom, the superstitions which had 
grown up as partial forms of knowledge began to disappear. 
With the awe and wonder of the conception, a great rever- 
ence awoke. He began to worship the Wisdom, to regard 
it as infinite and eternal, and by that worship his own nat- 
ure was dignified. Religion, in many forms, had already 
founded many institutions. The gods were already on their 
thrones, and for ages had ruled the world through the hopes 
and fears, awe and wonder, of mankind. But now relig- 
ion took on nobler forms. Fears were dispelled, hopes 
were dignified, and superstitions began to take their flight. 
Theism began to be, as a direct résult of the apparent rey- 
elation of wisdom as a controlling power in the affairs of 
men. As knowledge has increased, theistic belief and wor- 
ship have expanded; and great strength, steadiness, and 
courage have come into human life as the consequences of 
reliance upon infinite Wisdom. 

Summary. The impression made by facts of experience 
has been that there is a Wisdom greater than human wisdom 
and a Consciousness other than human consciousness. By 
an impulse never accounted for, man began to worship the 
Wisdom; and the impulse has become hereditary and in- 
stinctive. 

The principal emotions excited are fear, hope, wonder, 
curiosity, awe, and reverence. 

The characteristic is reverence. 

4. Justice. About this time, whether before or after we 
cannot tell, another question was suggested to man by the 
facts of his experience. From other sources and through 
other experiences there had come to him a conception of 
justice. He had begun to talk about right and wrong in 
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human relations, and to insist upon fair play among those 
who were bound to one another by their social necessities. 
The suspicion was early excited that the Power, the Mys- 
tery, the Wisdom, not only acted according to the laws of 
thought, but also took note of these human relations of 
right and wrong among men. It seemed to favor that 
which men called good, and to oppose that which men 
called evil. If one attempted to be unjust to his fel- 
lows, there was a suspicion that he might have to answer 
for his fault to other than human opponents. There were 
many seeming exceptions to the rule. But the wisest men 
agreed that it looked that way. Long before, men had been 
convinced that the Power had its favorites among men, 
serving some and destroying others. Now, they began to 
wonder whether this was the reason for it; whether it was 
always on the right side, because it was right. Bolder 
thoughts began to suggest themselves: The Wisdom itself, 
— was it just? Did it so order its relations to the creatures 
who were in its power as to give them fair opportunity ? 
Were its gifts rewards, and were its injuries punishments ? 
and were they fairly distributed? Further than that went 
the questions of the ancient worshipper. Was the Wisdom 
itself true and righteous, itself the source of truth and right- 
eousness? Hitherto, fear had controlled man, who, because 
he dared not do otherwise, had prostrated himself before the 
supreme Power. Now there seemed to be notable hints 
that man might stand erect in the consciousness that he 
who was the Judge of all the earth would himself do right, 
and that, doing right, man need have no fear of him whom 
he called God. Inexpressible was the relief when religion 
began to take on this ethical form. Justice in human rela- 
tions received overwhelming re-enforcement, all human 
virtues received new sanctions, and all the relations of man 
to man were dignified by the belief that man entered into 
similar relations with the sublime object of his worship, the 
Being from whom he received his life and strength and such 
wisdom as he had. 

Doubts still arose, and have never been wholly set at rest, 
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because it is clear that in many ways the divine in its meth- 
ods is unlike the human administration of justice. Many 
events seemed to contradict the assertion of absolute justice. 
Sometimes, God seemed capricious and cruel. Sometimes, 
he seemed to have favorites whom he loaded with unde- 
served favors; while upon others, blameless of wrong, he 
heaped calamity. But out of large experience and a wider 
generalization there came great flashes of conviction that, 
on the whole, in a large way, the Power does right,— that it 
is intelligent and it is just. The great ways of Providence 
carried conviction that bridged the doubt, and encouraged 
the worshipper to believe that this seeming wrong was only 
part of the mystery to be made clear when all was understood. 
The singular fact was noted, which greatly confirmed the 
faith of the worshipper, that they who most eagerly doubted 
the divine justice were not those who had suffered most. 
Out of the holiday experience of men came the loudest 
complaints. Out of the sorrows of men came the faith and 
hope, the great psalms of praise and the great prayers of 
trust. 

The main course of human experience suggested the idea 
of the divine justice, and yet it did not force itself on the 
attention as do the fact and exertion of power. It waits 
for a higher intelligence in man. It comes out of a more 
complicated experience, and depends more upon the moral 
state of the observer. But, a certain stage of development 
being reached, it never fails to suggest itself; and, when 
once it enters the mind, religion receives new interpreta- 
tion and takes on new functions. By a curious confusion 
of thought (so great is the force of this impression), they 
who think it wise to deny that the mysterious Power is wise 
or intelligent, still often assert an infinite principle of jus- 
tice, a supreme and awful principle, to which all intelli- 
gent creatures must bow. 

Summary. The impression has been often made, and in 
striking forms, that right is not a human law alone, but is 
part of the nature of things. The impression has become 
hereditary and instinctive, and powerfully impels men to 
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worship the Being who is conceived as the source of all 
right and justice. 

The emotions excited are fear, hope, wonder, curiosity, 
awe, reverence, obligation, and loyalty. 

The characteristic is loyalty. 

5. Goodness. All the joyous acts of life, all its bright, 
glad, noble experiences, suggest the conviction that the 
Power feels as we do, or at least desires ws to feel as we do; 
that it is sympathetic, that it wishes well to man. The 
sense of loyalty to a Power which is as just as it is power- 
ful, the reverence which awoke when the infinite Wisdom 
was revealed, easily shape themselves into loving admira- 
tion and affectionate regard. Man, in the full enjoyment of 
his strength, regarding the beautiful aspects of nature and 
eagerly partaking of its bounty, seeing in the mystery of 
nature a source of life, light, and joy, was easily excited to 
love and gratitude. The conviction that the Power is good 
was not to be resisted. To it, the good man gladly yielded ; 
and, doing so, a great joy, unknown before, came into his 
life. He had for ages been gathering strength and courage. 
New hopes had come to comfort him. Hints of greater 
things coming on for him out of the mystery of being had 
given dignity to his character. Loyalty to the right 
had given him great ambitions and inspirations. But, when 
upon his mind broke the fulness of the conviction that God 
was good, a new source of happiness and a new motive to 
action took possession of his sensitive nature and active 
powers. Loyalty to the Power which was just flamed up 
into love for the Power that was good. 

Doubts afterward arose because the course of human 
experience is not uniforri. Sorrow often came to cloud the 
sky of human life. But after sorrow, and often out of 
sorrow itself, there came great flashes of conviction that the 
Power wishes well to man. The wonder of it was that the 
deeper the experience of pain and sorrow, the more assured 
the confidence that goodness and mercy are concerned in 
the administration of human affairs. Happy and prosperous 
men looked on when calamity befell others, and, noting the 
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extremity of their pain, said to one another, “Surely, now he 
will curse God and die”; and when, instead of cursing 
and despair, some new song of confidence burst from the 
sufferer’s lips, the wonder grew as to the mystery of the 
divine goodness. By evidence, men could never prove 
that the Power was wise or that it was good. But, by 
evidence also, men were never able to convince themselves 
that there was no God, or that he was not good, or to change 
the main course of human thought away from the recogni- 
tion of good-will in the administration of the central Power 
of the universe. 

Summary. An impression has been made upon the sensi- 
tive nature of man that gratitude and love are due to the 
Power by which we live. The impression often made has 
been continually repeated in striking forms, and has become 
hereditary and instinctive. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear, won- 
der, curiosity, awe, reverence, obligation, loyalty, gratitude, 
and love. 

The characteristic is love. 


Religion, then, is a certain attitude of man in the pres- 
ence of the supreme Power with which he has to do. It is 
the inevitable result of the impression made upon his sensi- 
tive nature by his attempt to establish relations with the 
universe in which he finds himself. The great facts make 
upon him the impression that power, mystery, wisdom, jus- 
tice, and love are in immediate and constant contact with 
his life. The characteristic religious sentiments thereby 
excited are dependence, wonder, reverence, loyalty, and 
love. These combined are religidh of a form high or low, 
as one element or another predominates, and as they origi- 
nate in base or noble natures, directed to base or noble ends. 
In their high and natural expression, they lift the whole 
nature to higher levels of trust, happiness, and courage. 
They prepare man for action. They give him a proper set- 
ting for the virtues. If religious men are not good (which 
is entirely possible and very common) because their devel- 
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opment has been partial and one-sided in their human rela- 
tions, still, if the religious impression be strong, if they have 
been greatly convinced that the power of which they are a 
part, be it divine or devilish (two words from the same 
root), is carrying out purposes in which they are necessarily 
implicated, that it has designs of which they are or may be 
the executors, they become exceedingly more influential 
than the irreligious in shaping the fortunes of society. The 
religious man is a force, and cannot be eliminated from the 
problem of modern development. For no sooner is one re- 
ligion suppressed than nature produces another. 

If religion take on a high form, its fruits are joy, peace, 
aspiration, a noble ambition, an elastic courage, a great ex- 
pectation. If it take a low form, the emotions will still 
have their way, but in remorse and shame, in ignoble fears, 
in ignoble and selfish worship of the Power upon which even 
the evil-minded, if intelligent, must consciously depend for 
life and for such happiness as is possible to them. Herbert 
Spencer’s latest book, while affirming agnosticism with great 
vigor, closes with these words concerning the man of sci- 
ence: “ Amid the mysteries which become the more myste- 
rious the more they are thought about, there will remain 
the one absolute certainty that he is ever in presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” 
With that certainty ever before him, the coming man, be he 
scientific or otherwise, will sometimes be powerfully moved 
by the necessity of ordering his life in accordance with the 
laws of that energy, and will in time develop anew, if he 
ever loses all existing forms of religion, something which 
will powerfully move his emotions and his imagination, and 
influence his conduct, and that will still be religion. Relig- 
ion, as thus conceived, is the outcome of knowledge based 
on personal experience. Now, to this body of organized 
knowledge, what relation have the evidences,— Christian, 
scientific, ethical? What right relation? 

1. Christian Evidences. Their_nature and validity it is 
not necessary to discuss at length, because there is now little 
question among well-instructed people as to the indepen- 
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dence of the religious sentiment, and the validity of the tes- 
timony offered by the religious consciousness of the race, 
before, outside of, and independent of Christianity. The 
evidences, in so far as they are valid, confirm the religious 
impression,— they do not supplant it. On this point there 
is little controversy; and it is only necessary to say that, 
whatever course our thought may take, we are brought at 
last to one example,— Jesus and his teaching. Of this, we 
note the fact that, in going up the scale of experiences, we 
find at the bottom every one in the hands of power, not 
every one at the top in conscious relations with goodness ; 
and that, as men rise to successive heights of spiritual expe- 
rience, they find that Jesus has been there before them. 
Whether men regard religion as a good or an evil thing in 
human society, there is substantial unanimity of opinion on 
this point. There is also increasing accord of belief in the 
statement that truth must furnish its own credentials. 
Truth and goodness unite in the words and life of Jesus not 
made true and good by his word, but chosen and honored 
by him because they were self-evident and to him authori- 
tative. Religion is not based on Christianity, but Christian- 
ity is based on religion. 

2. Scientific Evidences. What is a scientific basis of relig- 
ion? It has no scientific basis. It never had one, and it 
never can have. Facts have no scientific basis. Theories, 
hypotheses, intellectual systems, may or may not have a sci- 
entific basis. But religion is neither a theory, an hypoth- 
esis, nor an intellectual system. It is an experience. Sci- 
ence may furnish and multiply the occasions which excite 
religious emotion,—a service which it may often render to 
esthetics or ethics. But religion, esthetics, and ethics do 
not, therefore, become scientific. 

Science is simply a co-ordination of facts according to 
their laws and relations. The facts have no scientific basis: 
the statement concerning the fact may. The attraction of 
gravitation and the motions of the heavenly bodies have no 
scientific basis. Kepler’s laws have. Religion, being a fact 
of experience or nothing, can have no scientific basis; but 
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theology, which is an attempt to co-ordinate and ‘account 
for the facts of religious experience, may have one. 

In the world of thought, just now a curious phenomenon 
is to be noted. There has been a vehement protest made 
against the ancient method of using the Christian evi- 
dences, on the ground that truth bore its own credentials, 
and could not be proved by evidence, however well at- 
tested. It must be a matter not of hearsay, but of expe- 
rience. But now, in the name of science, many who most 
earnestly deprecated the old method, as tending to formal- 
ism and dogmatism, are engaged in the attempt to intro- 
duce seientific evidences, to be used in the same way as the 
basis of religious faith, with the prospect of bringing about 
results similar to those which they so much deplore. If the 
present attempt should be successful, the next generation 
would certainly cry out against the new yoke; for, in the 
name of science, we are in danger of setting up a new creed, 
a new bigotry, a new intolerance. Does not that which 
they mean who talk about the “scientific basis” of religion 
relate to another question; namely, Can the facts of relig- 
ious experience be classified, verified, assigned to their 
proper causes, and reduced to a system? That question 
has nothing to do with the reality of the experiences in 
question; and they who raise it ought to know that what 
they are invoking is that bugbear of the past which they 
deplore, systematic theology. 

Now, on any subject, one may have great knowledge and 
not be scientific. That is, he may have had wide expe- 
rience of many things, which he cannot properly describe 
and classify. A Nantucket shipmaster in the old time might 
easily have had knowledge enough to furnish a dozen young 
scientists with all the facts they could manipulate. One 
may be very scientific and have little knowledge. He may 
have proper ideas of classification, but have as yet few facts 
to set in order. His classification waits to be filled out, and 
will greatly assist in his researches. 

This distinction may easily explain a puzzle, which has 
given not a little trouble to those who have tried to give up 
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all religion which was not scientific. They cannot under- 
stand why some, at least, of the greatest examples of relig- 
ious insight of a kind not yet surpassed, nor soon likely to 
be, are to be found in rude ages, while as yet science was 
without form, and void. “Tf religion,” they have anxiously 
asked, “is to be in the future dependent upon science, 
how does it happen that, with the spread of science, the 
moderns do not easily surpass the ancients in religious 
experience, or at least show the beginnings of a great ad- 
vance in that direction?” 

Isaiah and the prophets, how did they know? Whence 
the knowledge of that man who, in the Book of Job, exhibits 
such accurate acquaintance with the secrets of universal 
human experience? Why are not these great imaginations 
of the ancient time dispelled instead of being made more 
real to us by the advance of knowledge? Why should not 
some disciple of Herbert Spencer easily surpass the twenty- 
third psalm, if increase of science is to give us increase of 
religion,— religion being on a scientific basis? Simply be- 
cause experience always precedes science. First come the 
great discoveries, then the great systems. There were men, 
in times which favored such moods, who surrendered them- 
selves to great impressions. They were not scientific: they 
did not need to be. They were capable of experiences 
which smaller men might formulate and classify. Such a 
man as Isaiah might in an hour have experiences which it 
would puzzle an ordinary man, during his lifetime, to de- 
scribe and classify. Probably, he would have been entirely 
unable to describe them himself. Religion which precedes 
theology, and is not to be confounded with it, has no scien- 
tific basis. Whether theology has such a basis or not de- 
pends upon other considerations not here to be discussed. 

8. Ethical Basis. Has religion an ethical basis? No: it 
has no ethical basis, and in the nature of things can have 
none. Religion does not beginin ethics. It did not grow out 
of ethics. It was before ethics in origin, and has, during a 
great part of human history, wrought in life independently 
of, and, not infrequently, in distinct opposition to, the ethical 
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sentiment. Let all sense of ethical obligation be destroyed 
or reduced again to the level of the prehistoric standard, 
and still religion, although of a baleful sort, and threatening 
dire evils to mankind, would none the less be a power in 
human life not to be disregarded. To say that neither 
ethics nor religion can possibly attain to its best without 
the other is not to offer proof that they are in any sense 
identical, or can be based the one upon the other. Asthetic 
feeling cannot attain to its best when divorced from morals. 
But they are not therefore identical. Ruskin says that an 
artist who is a bad man will die young or paint bad pictures 
when he is old. But that is not to say that art is based on 
morals. 

The desire to identify ethics and religion is always the 
sign of a magnanimous intent. It means that one is so 
enamoured with goodness that nothing which is not good 
can be accepted and honored by him. During a great part 
of its history, the Church, in all its forms as an organized 
institution, has disparaged ethics, and done less than due 
honor to those who were more just than devout. They 
who see the defect of the Church reverse the process, and, in 
their generous ardor for fair play and due honor to every 
part of human nature, put ethics in the place of honor 
before occupied by religion. So doing, they repeat in re- 
versed order the enormous mistake of the Church, and pre- 
pare the way for another revolution in the interest of the 
exact truth, and equal honors to all parts of the spiritual 
nature of man. 

A bad man cannot have a good religion, and religion 
cannot come to its best when divorced from ethics, are 
statements so true and commonplace that they need no 
proof. But this is the plain English of the ethical basis. 
The heart sends its currents through both veins and arteries, 
and each depends upon the other. But veins and arteries 
are not therefore identical in origin, function, location, or 
structure. Remove one or the other, and the beart will 
shed its blood with equal impartiality ; and the ebbing life 
will show that both are essential parts of the organs of life. 
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Dogmatism has in the past been associated with religion ; 
and, when the attempt is made to rehabilitate ethics, the 
danger is that one may confound religion with dogma, and 
so with magnanimous intent make a costly blunder. Dogma 
results from the attempt to make a final definition. But 
the definition is not the fact, and may be quite inadequate to 
represent it. Ethical experience is one thing, the deserip- 
tion of it quite another ; and dogmatism is quite as likely, just 
now, for example, in the strife between transcendental and 
utilitarian ethics,— rather more likely, to attach itself to ethics — 
than to religion. When we put religion on an ethical basis, 
the contention is not between ethics and dogma. Intend 
what we may, what we do is to set religion and ethics over 
against each other in an unnatural antagonism. Out of 
such a strife, evil and not good must come, and evil of the 
same kind which they wrought who insisted that ethics must 
be subsidiary to religion and subservient to it. Neither is 
subject to the other. Neither is the basis of the other. 
Both are elements of glorious beauty in that growing human 
nature which is large enough to hold them both in its ample 
bosom. 

4. Religious Experience. The phrase is badly damaged, 
and yet is indispensable, because it has to do with a fact in 
the life of every man. Good or bad, every one must take 
some, if not all, of the five steps already described. (1) 
Even the bad man comes to a sense of dependence upon 
Power, which he cannot escape nor resist. That conscious- 
ness will go with him, the source of his noblest hopes and 
most degrading fears. He cannot do other than wonder at 
times whether the Power is working with him or against him. 
When he believes that it is on his side, he rejoices, even in 
his evil, if that be in his heart. But, as he goes on into 
closer relations with the Power upon which he makes his 
demands and from which he expects re-enforcement, he 
becomes aware (2) of mystery. There is something more 
than he thought in the relation. If he be thoughtful, the 
great occasions of his own life will excite in him a certain 
awe aud wonder,— his marriage, the birth of his children, 
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their growth, their death, and the great joys and sorrows 
which these experiences bring. These will excite in him 
wonder as to the meaning of it all. (8) If he have the 
usual experiences of his kind, the suggestion of wisdom, or 
at least of intelligence in some way correspondent to his 
own, but greater, will break upon him. Then, if he be tak- 
ing an upward course, and have the desire to give the best 
within himself a chance, there will come upon him a great 
longing to know what the Wisdom means by what it does, 
what it wishes and intends. Consciously or not, he prays: 
“Oh that I knew what the Wisdom asks of me, that I might 
do it!- Oh that I might be guided, that I might know its 
ways!” Then (4), coming to the thought of the justice, the 
law, the eternal purity, and contrasting with them what he 
finds within himself, the soul within him shrinks for shame. 
As the revelation of the eternal Perfectness comes to him, 
he sees his folly, his weakness, and his sin; and he cries, 
“ Woe is me; for I ama man of unclean lips, and mine eyes 
have seen the Lord of glory.” Then his heart melts within 
him in contrition and tenderness; and another vision breaks 
upon him, and he hears (5) the proclamation which came 
to the seer in the wilderness. “The Lord is a God full of 
compassion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy and truth”; and then, in the presence of the eternal 
goodness, he is comforted. 

It is possible for a man not ethically sound and good to 
- pass through all these experiences, but in a reversed order, 
resembling the other like a shadow cast in troubled water. 
The conviction comes upon him only to cause him terror, 
fearful wonder, shame, guilt, and remorse. It is his expe- 
rience of religion, nevertheless. 

Of all these things there is and can be no proof. They 
are the impressions made upon many successive generations 
of individuals, impressions which may be repeated indefi- 
nitely, and which yet cannot have scientific verification. 
For no experience can be like another. We look upon a 
person and love him, we cannot tell why. Our testimony 
would be accepted in no court of law, because we have noth- 
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ing to offer but the memory of an impression ; and yet, for 
such an impression, men have often risked their lives. No 
knowledge that we have is so sure except mathematical. 

5. Science and Ethics. What, then, can they do? Every- 
thing which two of the most important parts of human 
nature can do for another part to keep it in time and tune 
with all the rest. Science opens the eyes, stimulates the 
imagination, reveals the mighty universe of fact with which 
the soul has to deal as it passes beyond the bounds of its 
own experience in its quest for knowledge of the eternal. 
Science removes difficulties and multiplies opportunities. 
It sets before the mind the immensities of time and space, 
the wondrous things out of the eternal law, the marvel and 
mystery of all being, even that which is simply the stuff 
which being uses. And,so doing, it gives the imagination of 
man the room which it requires for its flight, and vastly in- 
creases the number of the objects which make upon the sen- 
sitive nature impressions of sublimity and power. 

Ethics,— who shall dare to disparage or slight that mystic 
power in man which, growing through all the ages from the 
rudest beginnings, commands continually the growing life 
of man, and shapes it to finest issues? Springing, as it does, 
out of the necessary relations of man to man, it reveals itself 
as the only condition on which society can exist, the only 
way in which an individual can attain to his best. It clears 
the mind of ignoble ambitions. It purifies the heart, and so 
prepares the nature for freedom and joy and peace. The. 
glad upspringing of the soul into the activity of being be- 
comes its natural motion. Religion becomes a nobler thing, 
when it is the relation of a good man to the powers above. 
It is no longer the mere dependence of weakness upon 
Power, of ignorance seeking the infinite Wisdom. It be- 
comes a revelation of moral issues, which demand of every 
creature that he shall be no longer a spectator, but a partici- 
pant, in the great processes by and through which the Power 
is working out the destiny of man, and of what besides one 
can only dimly see, while he believes it to be sublime 
beyond his power of conception. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Prof. William Graham, author of the Creed of Science, has 
greatly added to the high reputation won by that admirable 
work, by a recent volume on the economical, moral, and _ political 
aspects of the Social Problem. In the multitude of publications 
upon socialism constantly issuing from the press, we doubt if 
there is any one so far which equals Mr. Graham’s book in 
the soberness of its view of the actual situation, its wise sym- 
pathy with the aspiring under-classes, and its earnest eloquence 
for reform. Despite all that has been said, he has contrived to 
say many things freshly and well. He first states the problem, 
the difficulty of which is not that the poor are getting poorer, 
but that their condition has not improved to any such extent 
as that of the classes above them. Yet the social question has 
been raised and urged most of all by “an unbroken line of 
remarkable men,” from the middle of the last century to our 
own days, from Rousseau to Carlyle; and “the philosophers, or 
rather the original thinkers, are alone to blame in the long run, 
if blame there is to be.” The second book inquires exhaust- 
ively how wealth and work are actually distributed among all 
the classes that make up modern society. Labor does not get 
enough, but trades-unions will gradually increase its share; land- 
lords receive too much; the professional classes are, on the 
whole, very happily situated; but in the sphere of spiritual pro- 
duction, in literature proper, “there is little or no ‘proportion 
between the money returns to the author and the real value of 
his production to the world.” The disorganization of our soci- 
ety is much worse in this whole field than in the sphere of 
material production. But the largest class is that of the lack- 
alls who constitute the social residuum,— the “Social Inferno,” as 
Mr. Graham emphatically calls it,— those who will not or cannot 
work. How have these tremendous inequalities come to be? is 
the next inquiry. Private property is a natural growth, but the 
modern capitalist has attained a supremacy dangerous to society ; 
and a new moral conception of property, its rights and duties, 
and of the legitimate purposes for which it should be desired, is 
absolutely essential to the continuance of modern civilization. 
Property is a trust 4s well as a private pleasure; and all the 
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sacredness about it is given by law, which may change as experi- 
ence shows the need of new conceptions. The best remedies 
for our present ills are not in the realm of law, but in that of 
personal ethics. Special remedies are education, co-operation, 
and land diffusion, but not land nationalization, anarchism, or 
Malthusianism. Men must be made morally better. Can they 
be? He who surveys the actual moral condition of civilization 
will almost despair of its recovery, especially when he sees how 
“religion is in still worse case than morals, is indeed in the very 
gravest condition, and in one for which there is no parallel in 
history but one, and that a faint one,—its state in the Roman 
Empire when Christianity was first preached. It has become 
mechanical, a rhapsody of words, a thing that in the form of 
orthodox dogma and doctrine ceases more and more to be: 
believed in by thinking men.” But a change is taking place 
for the better. “Our comfort is that things have been worse, 
far worse....At the present hour there is a moral awakening 
and a deepening ferment, a movement all along the line,—a 
movement full of hope.” In this movement there have been 
few more earnest, few wiser or more powerful voices than this 
of Prof. Graham. The student of modern society who fails to 
hearken to him misses a great deal of instruction and of in- 
spiration. 

M. Michel Nicolas, the noted French critic of the liberal 
school, died on the 28th of July, at the age of seventy-six. He 
was, in his early years, a pastor at Bordeaux and at Metz; but, 
for the most of his life, he was Professor of Philosophy at Mon- 
tauban. His numerous works embraced an introduction to the 
study of philosophy, and two volumes of critical studies on 
the Old and New Testaments, which are most excellent prole- 
gomena to the best recent criticism of the Bible. In the 
Revue de Belgique for July last, M. Laveleye begins a series of | 
essays Sur le Droit Public dans les Démocraties. The first, 
which has several points of special interest to American readers, 
discusses briefly the right of secession, the right of making peace 
and declaring war, the veto power, and the position of art in 
democratic societies. “Great art has always been democratic,” 
he says, “for it addressed the people and symbolized their 
ideas”; and he contrasts the high moral character of Egyptian 
and medigval art with the vicious tendency of the Grand Opera 
at Paris. “But the art the culture of which is most important 
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to democracy is music, since its influence is great both upon 
the multitude and the individual.” In the same periodical for 
August appears the first part of an intelligent and comprehensive 
discussion of “Labor and Strikes in the United States,” by 
M. L. Genis, who has spent some ten years in this country. He 
devotes his opening thirty pages to a detailed account of our 
institutions, political and educational, which is quite free from 
those amusing blunders Frenchmen often make in commenting 
upon us. Comte d’Alviella, in an article on the “Last Flores- 
cence of Ancient Paganism,” based upon M. Jean Réville’s able 
work on feligion at Rome under the Severi, considers at length 
the striking analogies in religious and social conditions between 
the last centuries of paganism and our own age. On the one 
-hand, Maximus Tyrius attained, “by the sole force of philosophic 
reasoning, the conclusions which Herbert Spencer has just formu- 
lated as the last word of contemporary science”; and, on the 
other hand, the pessimism of decaying Rome brought about a 
religious reaction, such as the socialism of our own day may yet 
accomplish. An “eventual alliance between socialism and relig- 
ion is the greatest danger which threatens modern society... . 
If we do not succeed in satisfying by equitable and opportune 
measures of relief the legitimate grievances of this popular reac- 
tion against the exaggerated development of our industrialism, 
it may well, in the day when it allies itself to the religious senti- 
ment and attracts to its side the forces which to-day maintain 
the old religions, provoke changes as profound in our economic, 
moral, and religious situation, as Christianity wrought in ancient 
society.” 

M. J. A. Cantacuzéne has just translated into French, for 
the first time, Schopenhauer’s masterpiece, Le Monde comme 
Volonté et comme Réprésentation. M. E. de Pressensé’s Va- 
riétés Morales et Politiques contains numerous biographical arti- 
cles on Gambetta, Jules Favre, Lanfrey, and others. M. Paul 
Janet contributes an interesting article on “ Bossuet, Moraliste,” 
to the Revue des Dewx Mondes for August 15.——The general 
subject of M. Albert Sorel’s L’ Hurope et la Révolution Frangaise 
is the international or European aspect of the French Revolution. 
The first volume, which Prof. Seeley calls the latest masterpiece 
of the Tocqueville School, is devoted to the manners and tradi- 
tions which constituted, as it were, the atmosphere of Europe 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. The work is complementary 
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to M. Taine’s, both following the methods of Tocqueville. 
In the Revue de ? Histoire des Religions for May—June, Dr. 
A. Réville discusses the Emperor Julian, M. Hartwig Deren- 
bourg’s inaugural address on “Islam and the Science of Re- 
ligions” is given in full, and Dr. Kuenen replies to M. Halévy on 
the work of Ezra. M. Labanca, as herein quoted, well says, 
“Religion for a university is a problem, not an axiom.” 

A Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, 
by Rev. George Lewis, M.A., is “a handy, readable life of the 
most popular and most widely read bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land during the seventeenth century.” Mr. Edmund Lee has 
well told “the story of a sister’s love” in his Life of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Bishop Stubbs has issued a volume of Lectures 
on the Study of Medieval and Modern History. The com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund sends out a record and 
summary of Twenty-one Years’ Work in the Holy Land—— 
The next volumes of Philosophical Classics for English Readers 
will be: Hume, by Prof. Knight; Bacon, by Prof. Nichol; and 
Spinoza, by Principal Caird. A second series of papers by 
tev. Dr. Andrew Edgar treats of Old Church Life in Scotland 
in an entertaining style. Mr. W. M. Rossetti is editing a com- 
plete edition of the works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and he is 
also preparing a Life and Letters. 

Wilhelm Vatke’s Historisch-kritische Hinleitung in dem alten 
Testament has just been edited from his lectures, by H. G. S. 
Preiss. C. Weizsaecker, on Das apostolische Zeitalter der 
christlichen Kirche, and W. Miiller, on the Mythologie der 
deutschen Heldensage, are worthy of attention. The latter is 
an attempt to discriminate the historical and the mythical ele- 
ments in German legend. Prof. Max Duncker, whose History 
of Antiquity, translated by Evelyn Abbott, is a standard work, 
has lately died. A luminous paper by Prof. A. Harnack, on 
“The Present State of Research in Early Church History,” has 
been reprinted from the August Contemporary in recent issues 
of the Christian Register. : 

A History of the Land Question in the United States, by 
Shosuke Sato, Ph.D., a special commissioner of the Colonial 
Department of Japan, is the latest of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies. It gives an extremely clear account of the for- 
mation of the public domains, and a forcible exposure of the 
abuses which have crept into its administration. Two words 
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“suffice to indicate clearly the future policy of the public-land 
administration. These words are ‘reform’ and ‘recovery,’— 
reform of legal abuses and recovery of the public lands from 
railroad corporations.” 

The International Record of Charities and Corrections is the 
latest, as it appears to be one of the best ventures, in the field of 
philanthropic endeavor. It is a monthly, edited by Mr. F. H. 
Wines, and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at the low price 
of a dollar a year. The Carol, a book of religious songs for 
the Sunday-school and the home, by Charles W. Wendte, is a 
handsome octavo, which in its form reminds one of the excellent 
series of music readers published by Ginn Brothers, and is equally 
good in its musical character. Rev. Mr. Wendte’s Sunny Side 
has approved itself to many of our Sunday-schools. This com- 
pilation seems to us a great advance even on that tunéful col- 
lection. Its literary standard is very high, and the music is 
adapted both to please and to educate young singers. Eighteen 
brief services for general use and for special occasions make up a 
manual for the Sunday-school of the very best kind. The chil- 
dren fortunate enough to use it will not have to unlearn bad 
theology or trashy jingles, but will gain fit entrance to the world 
of fine music married to worthy verse. 

A recent Jndex furnishes an entertaining account, by Miss 
Frances Lord, of the Woman's Bible, which, it seems, is in 
preparation by a committee of English and American ladies. 
This volume will select from the Scripture all those passages 
which directly bear upon woman, for explanation and comment. 
The account of the revolution likely to be produced by this 
remarkable compilation, to be made by a number of “free 
minds” (like the one quoted as saying, “These horrible things 
that are said about women stamp the Bible as odious and vulgar. 
The book has no more power over me”) is decidedly “rich.” 
Women, it seems, “have been put down by erudition for a good 
many centuries, They are now about to turn the tables”; and 
the voice of “ evolution” must be heard, which says to the male, 
with his “ mosquito-buzzing of lies,” “I am Woman, the Daughter 
of the Dawn, the Bride of all joy, the Mother of all good, the 
Queen of all nations, the Hope of the world.” Alas! poor male! 
“Tf thou, too, canst evolve, thou shalt become Man, as I have 
become Woman, and shalt reign with me; but, if thou canst not 
evolve, thou must go into the limbo of forgotten things.” But 
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what need the “emancipated” woman, who is capable of such 


feats of language, can have of “erudition,” we fail to see. She 
had best leave all that to despised man, and take her stand on 
“evolution ” alone. 

A Handbook of Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints, 
by Clara Erskine Clement and Katherine E. Conway, is a revised 
edition of the greater part of Mrs. Clement’s Handbook of Leg- 
endary Art, containing thirty-two full-page engravings from the 
masters of Christian art. Gen. John C. Fremont’s Memoirs 
of my Life should form an attractive autobiography of an 
extremely varied career, in which his dauntless wife has been an 
inseparable companion. English Hymns, their Authors and 
History, by Rev. 8. W. Duffield, is a creditable addition to the 
large literature of hymnology. It contains a chronological table 
of more’than fifteen hundred hymns. Matthew Arnold will not 
allow that a hymn isa poem. Probably, of the vast majority of 
the verses in this volume, his dictum would be true. 


N. P. G. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Hours wira German Crassics.* 


It is now some five or six years since Dr. Hedge retired from the 
professorship of German in Harvard College. He brought to the duties 
of that professorship a familiarity with all that was best in German lit- 
erature, such probably as no American of his generation possessed. He 
was one of the earliest students who went out from this country to draw 
from the very sources of modern German scholarship. Goethe was still 
alive and active when he was entered as a scholar in the old Saxon 
gymnasium of Sculpforte. And, ever since these exceptionally favorable 
beginnings of his study, he has been a devoted student of German 
thought, and one of its most successful interpreters to American readers. 

His interest in German has always been a distinctively literary one, 
— the sort of interest which a man of his own eminently literary talent 
might have been expected to take. He came to the subject in college 
as to a branch of the world’s literature rather than as toa philological 
study, and the natural outcome of this view was that the chief interest 
of his work centred about his course of lectures on the great masters 
and masterpieces of the literature he was interpreting. These lectures 
soon attracted a wider audience than the college could furnish, and the 
professor’s auditorium was filled with appreciative hearers from the uni- 
versity suburbs. They were meant to be popular, in the best sense, 
rather than academic; and their publication now, under the title Hours 
with German Classics, brings them properly before the audience to which 
they were really addressed, the educated public. They form a stately 
volume of five hundred pages, and cover the whole range of German 
classical literature from the Bible of Ulfilas to the songs of Heine. 

There is always a curious popular interest in the personalities of 
authors, even though these be, aside from their productions, the meanest 
or the most commonplace of men. The present volume addresses this 
human interest. It treats the whole subject biographically. We have 
here a complete portrait gallery of the German intellect, arranged chro- 
nologically, and encumbered with as little as possible of the decoration 
of critical scholarship. If one misses here almost completely the philo- 
logical point of view, so that, for instance, one learns nothing of the 
relation of the early German to other literatures, one must remember 
that such inquiry is apart from the purpose of the work, and be content 
with what is here. The most striking illustration of the quality we are 
considering is the chapter which compares the Nibelungenlied with the 
Tliad. The comparison deals almost wholly with personalities and ques- 
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tions of moral superiority in this or that heroic figure; while the larger 
subject of the actual relationship of these mighty legends, as part and 
parcel of the common stock of the Aryan tradition, is quite untouched. 
But we can the more easily spare what we have not, because what we 
have is so well worth having,— a judgment of literary men by a man who 
is himself a master in literature, and who is capable of understanding 
and appreciating the highest and best in any production of the literary 
sense. In the case of each author treated, the effort is made to consider 
his productions in their relation to his ancestry, to his training, and to 
the circumstances of his time. In less practised hands, this method 
might have resulted, as it has so often done, in a somewhat dreary cata- 
logue. But Dr. Hedge has known how to select and emphasize just the 
points of difference which would throw out the character of the indi- 
vidual into vivid light and which would serve to explain him as a lit- 
erary phenomenon. ‘Thus, each portrait has its own interest; and one 
reads on without weariness to the end, and this in spite of the fact that 
the thread of connection between men and periods is only very slightly 
indicated. : 
Naturally, the point of view here outlined would lead the author to 
devote most space to the most marked individualities; and, in fact, 
Goethe and Schiller fill nearly one-third of the whole volume. The en- 
thusiasm of the author for Goethe is well known, and finds here the 
fullest expression. In the endless Goethe controversy, his attitude is 
clear. To him, the great soul of the artist is freed from many of those 
limitations which bind lesser men to a more strict morality. If, in the 
development of that perfect human machine, himself, it became neces- 
sary for Goethe to sacrifice a series of victims by the way, the result 
justified the cost; and he was very genuinely sorry for the cruel neces- 
sity. If, in the political degradation of his country, he felt no impulse 
to rush into her service, it only shows that his great mind was superior 
to merely patriotic views. And, after all, he was serving his country 
best by making the very best he could of himself, and giving his coun- 
trymen something they might be proud of,— his own splendid personality. 
By the side of this glorious creature, this almost divine being, the 
fame of Schiller shines with a somewhat diminished lustre. Schiller 
had not that grandeur of soul which can cultivate its own perfections on 
the chance that these may some day benefit the race. He could only 
feel and suffer and cry out with the pain of the misery and wrong he 
saw about him. That cry was often wild, and sometimes harsh; but it 
came from one who suffered with his nation, and down deep in the heart 
of the German people there is a place where the great artist could never 
penetrate, but where Schiller rests secure forever. 
The judgment of these two great poets must always depend more 
upon the critic’s own personality than upon any evidence. But, as to 
the splendor of their achievement, most competent persons agree with 
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Dr. Hedge in placing Goethe at the head, not only above Schiller, but 
above all literary creators of modern times. To be sure there will 
always be persons who cannot go the length of finding in the Wahlver- 
wandtschafien, as our author does, an argument for the sanctity of mar- 
riage, but who will persist in calling it a book whose nastiness is only 
saved from being harmful by its dulness. Making allowance for the 
peculiar fascination which Goethe has cast over his admirers, even to 
our day, we may safely follow Dr. Hedge as our guide in estimating the 
greatness of his genius. 

Equally fortunate seems to us our author’s valuation of Heine. He 
will not admit for one moment, as some recent critics have done, that 
Heine was a leader in the regeneration of his people. He is willing to 
recognize fully the wonderful talent of the man, but cannot believe that 
mere brilliancy of intellect, combined with an exquisite sense of humor, 
is the equipment necessary to make a man a moral force. He does not 
lose sight of the many attractive qualities of the unfortunate poet, as, 
for instance, his pathetic love for his mother; but he cannot admit the 
man whose dying lips could come no nearer repentance than to say, 
“God will forgive me: it’s his trade,” into the number of his heroes. 
However much one may agree with this estimate of Heine, one cannot 
help wondering just where the line falls which divides the faults excus- 
able in genius from those which are inexcusable. 

Altogether, we may say that there is no book in English which gives 
to the general reader so just an appreciation of the leaders in that great 
literature which has only been revealed to us during the present half- 
century. ‘E.R. 


BALDWIN.* 

Six dialogues, and an introduction concerning the principal person in 
them, who gives his name to the collection, make up this brilliant vol- 
ume. Baldwin is in some sort an impersonation of Vernon Lee, whom 
yet she feels free to criticise or oppose, while generally he voices the pre- 
dominant thoughts of the book. He champions honesty among ration- 
alists in teaching their children what they themselves believe. This is 
one of the Responsibilities of Unbelief. He believes there is “no God 
with whom religion can bring us into contact,” and finds the Consolations 
of Belief in freedom from moral conceptions of God’s character, which, 
he thinks, only entangle him in inextricable contradictions. In discours- 
ing of Honor and Evolution, he limits strictly the need of vivisection, on 
grounds of sympathy for all living creatures; and he exalts the value of 
the Ideal as “the one and only thing of which you can be certain, the 
one and only thing which can never alter and never betray you.” The 
dialogues on Novels, and Doubts and Pessimism condemn French fiction 
and French pessimism from the mouths of other speakers. Vernon Lee 
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is one of the first writers of the day for copious eloquence and earnest 
thoughtfulness. Despite her superabuadance of words and her final in- 
effectiveness, it is a pleasure to read pages at once so subtle in idea and 
so felicitous in phrase. N. PB. G 


A White Heron, and Other Stories, by Sarah Orne Jewett, is a collection 
of Miss Jewett’s later stories from the magazines, with two or three 
before unprinted. They are charming in their refined simplicity of 
style, their fidelity to life, and their tender grace of sentiment, and show 
steady development of power in their writer. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Manual Training in Education, by James Vila Blake, in twenty short 
sectious, sums up tersely the argument for industrial education in public 
schools, showing its beneficial effects upon all the faculties and among 
all classes. Prof. C. M. Woodward contributes a preface, which, like the 
book itself, is marked by its moderation and good sense in abstaining 
from claiming that the new education will do more than its share in 
m*king complete men and women. (C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


Miss Ellis’ Mission, by Mary P. W. Smith (P. Thorne), is a brief 
memoir of Miss Sarah Ellis of Cincinnati, the originator of the Post- 
office Mission, so called, among our Western Unitarians. It is an account 
of a brief life of infirmity and sorrow, which was touched with a noble. 
consecration and inspired to do much good in a channel where very 
weakness made strong. Mrs. Smith has done her work of biography 
with simplicity and entire good taste. The “earnest; people every- 
where,” to whom she dedicates this booklet, cannot fail to esteem Miss — 
Ellis as much more than “an enlightened Miss Toosey,”—if not a saint, y 
then certainly a heroine of the spirit. (American Unitarian Association.) 
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OUR CHRISTIAN POSITION AS UNITARIANS.* 


I deem it a great privilege, as it is also no slight honour, 
to be invited to take part in the present proceedings; 
and I trust that the words which I have to offer will be 
found to be in harmony with the general spirit and purpose 
of this large and representative assembly. The text to 
which my name is attached is ‘“ Our Christian Position,” a 
subject of the highest interest to the Unitarian churches on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This subject divides itself into 
two main parts; and in the first place, the point on which I 
would wish for a few minutes more especially to dwell is 
the word Christian. 

Nh. 


CHRISTIAN, I have no doubt, we would all of us profess to 
be and desire to be. But the term is one of somewhat vague 
and elastic import; and it would seem to need something by 
way of explanation to make it clear; otherwise we may be 
using the word, or thinking of it, in different senses. 

A Christian then is one who is a disciple of Christ ;— 
according to the earliest notice of the word which is to be 
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met with, “* The disciples were called Christians first at An- 
tioch.” A disciple, again, is one who learns, or has learnt, 
from another; and who feels himself drawn by the respect 
and sympathy of a learner towards his teacher. The Chris- 
tian will entertain such feelings towards Christ; he will look 
to him with reverence; will desire to imitate the example 
of faithfulness to the sense of duty and of ‘Love to God and 
man which He has given to the world. 

But what then, it may be asked, is the Christen to be. 
lieve? In reply, I can only say, Christ has left us no formal 
Creed, nor authorized any person to draw one up for him. 
Intellectually, therefore, we are free men, much as we are 
politically or socially; free, that is, to pursue the truth, to 
think and speak according to our highest perception of 
truth and right. Such is the “liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free.” But yet, although the Teacher has im- 
posed no dogmatic creed, he has given us great principles, 
without the acknowledgment of which no man can justly 
claim to be his disciple. Pre-eminent among such princi- 
ples are Love to God and Love to man, and these are what 
Christ himself has most emphatically enjoined upon us. 
And he was right in doing so; for these principles involve 
and lead up to everything else of chief value in the faith 
and practice of a religious man. Carry them out in the de- 
tails of daily conduct, carry them out in the spirit of Christ, 
and they will add a grace and beauty and elevation and 
purity to human life, which as yet, alas, are too often and 
too sadly absent from it. 

While then we are intellectually free as I have said, yet 
we are bound and pledged to the service of all truth and 
righteousness, and no man can be a true Christian disciple 
who neglects this service. 

In the earliest use of the word under our notice it had 
no doubt asomewhat limited and peculiar meaning. A Chris- 
tian was a CHRIST-ian ; and the name alluded to the Christ- 
ship or Messiahship. Was Jesus of Nazareth the expected 
Messiah? Many said that he was not ; but others held that 
he was, and that in him had come to pass the true fulfilment 
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of ancient prophecy. The disciples who thus received him 
had their reasons for so doing. Into these I need not enter 
here; and will only observe that, whatever those reasons 
were, they were sufficient for the men wha accepted Jesus 
in that great character. 

But it is necessary to notice particularly that there were 
some ideas connected with the Christ of ancient expectation 
which, in the person of Jesus, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. He was not destined to set up a kingdom of tem- 
poral power; he was not destined to come again, either to 
rule or to judge the world; and so far as such earthly ele- 
ments as these were involved in the Christship, as then 
understood, and in the name that was founded upon it, they 
were simply to remain fruitless, and in time to disappear 
from the world. Most probably, as we may conjecture, the 
purpose of these temporary Messianic beliefs was to give 
courage and hope and firmness to the disciples amidst the 
many adverse circumstances of their position. Although 
therefore such ideas remained unfulfilled, they cannot be 
said to have been without their use; and we know that the 
great Providence of our lives often moves on in its mysteri- 
ous course even by the medium of human misapprehensions 
and errors, by hopes and fears in men that issue in no abid- 
ing result among the realities of life. So it may have been, 
so it must have been, with much in that ancient belief in 
the Hebrew Messiahship. Jesus was indeed to reign, but 
not in that sense. The early anticipations have not been 
verified ; and we are not Christians, cannot be Christians, in 
that ancient and primitive sense. 

But nevertheless, laying aside the unrealized faith thus 
associated with the Founder of Christianity, there is ‘still 
left to us all that is of essential and enduring importance to 
his office, as a spiritual King of men. He stands before us 
in his own personal character, divested of the artificial ele- 
ments which national hope, or national pride and ambition 
associated with him. He stands before us as the Teacher 
- of Divine things, the Exemplar of human duty, the chosen 
Servant and well-beloved Son of the Almighty Father. He 
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is shewn to have been this by the long experience of eigh- 
teen centuries, and by the reverent confession of multitudes 
of the best men of every age since he lived; and we can re- 
ceive him, and honour him as Teacher, Saviour, Lord, not be- 
cause of anything of the temporal or political kind attributed 
to him by the affection or the misunderstanding of his imme- 
diate followers, but for the sake of his own greatness, the 
beauty and the glory of his own life, the steadfastness with 
which he served God and man, and left to the world an ex- 
ample that we should follow in his steps. 

What Jesus was in his personal character, I need not 

attempt to set forth in this place. We know it full well. 
The strength and beauty and clearness of his mind are seen 
in the simple narratives of the three historical Gospels, 
which beyond question preserve for us the most original 
and faithful portraiture of their great subject, which is now 
accessible to us —a picture which, as it stands in those Gos- 
pels, is untouched by the philosophical conceptions intro- 
duced among the Christians before the end of the first cen- 
tury, as seen in the peculiar thoughts and phraseology of the 
Fourth Gospel. We learn therefore what the personal, living 
Jesus was, from the Sermon on the Mount, from the various 
parables, precepts and prayers, to which he gave utterance 
and from that spirit of devout submission to the will of 
God which he manifested throughout his life and especially 
in its closing scenes. In all this, and such as this, we have 
Christianity as it lives in Christ; we have that “spirit of 
Christ,” without which we are none of his; we have that 
which constitutes him the “ great Chief of faithful souls” ; 
and which we may each of us be proud and eager to strive 
to imitate, and thankful if it should so be that we are 
counted worthy to be called by Christ’s name. 
- Our Christian position then as Unitarians is one of alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ,— allegiance, that is, to the historical 
Christ of the Gospels, not the speculative theological Christ 
of the popular orthodoxy. 

And this position, let me now observe, is one of impreg- 
nable strength to those who hold it, as against the ordinary 
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theologies of the creeds. For no man, it may surely be said, 
be he Nicenist, or Athanasian, Calvinist or Wesleyan, 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, or Presbyterian, will venture to 
place his own theological system in contrast with the actual 
teaching of Christ, or presume to exalt the words of ancient 
or modern creed-makers above the spirit and the word of 
the Master himself. 

In and by this our fealty to the Christian Head we are, as 
I claim, released from all similar regard for other masters. 
We would be disciples of Christ alone. If allowed to do so, 
we would call ourselves simply by His name, and be well 
satisfied if we could deserve to be Christians, in the highest 
sense of this term. In the present temper of the religious 
world, this is riot perhaps practicable, and might involve too 
much of assumption on our part. Hence the necessity for 
the denominational name which has descended to us from 
the past, which is founded and has always been founded 
upon an important distinctive doctrine of our faith, that of 
the sole and unrivalled Deity of the One Almighty Father.* 

To this name I would not, of course, be understood to 
offer any objection, for in regard to the doctrine which it 
expresses we only follow Christ himself in maintaining it. 
The name too is an outspoken and an honest one; and it 
has a fulness of meaning proper to it historically and ety- 
mologically ; nor can it, I venture to add, be deprived of this 
definite and long-descended signification, without violence to 
both history and etymology, as well as to common sense. 

We may hope, however, that the day will at length 
dawn upon the world when simple loyalty to Christ will be 
held to be sufficient to distinguish the Christian man; when 
sects and parties will be contented to merge their manifold 
differences in their confession of the one great Name of 
Christ, leaving the old distinctions of sect and party to fade 
away from the thoughts of men, even as the ancient beliefs 
in the “Gods many and Lords many” of heathen mythology 
have passed away and are remembered no more. 


*I am aware of the obscurity which hangs over the actual origin of the word 
Unitarian. In the above remarks I refer to the now well-understood and long- 
established use of the word. 
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Here, if I had the space, I might take notice of an objec- 
tion which some persons will be ready to urge against what 
has now been said:—to the effect that there are some 
things in the recorded words of Christ which are not in 
harmony with the highest dictates of the individual mind. 
For example, the anthropomorphic language in which he 
sometimes speaks of God; the immediate efficacy which he 
appears to ascribe to faith and prayer; his belief in the 
existence and the power of demons; and his various sayings 
respecting riches and poverty and the non-resistance of evil. 
I cannot here discuss this objection as it deserves; but I 
would briefly point out a consideration of importance, which 
ought always to be borne in mind in connection with it. 

Jesus Christ, born and brought up as a Hebrew of that 
age, was necessarily under the influences of his training. 
He naturally partook of the feelings and ideas of his people 
on many subjects, even as he used the language which they 
spoke. He nowhere claims exemption from such influences, 
or assumed to be intellectually infallible, and, beyond ques- , 
tion, many subjects of ordinary speculative belief presented 
themselves to him much as they did to others around him. 

But I do not see that this admission affects the value of 
his great moral and religious utterances, especially those 
which commend themselves as right and good to our own 
spiritual nature. At the same time this admission certainly 
puts upon the disciple the necessity both of care and dis- 
crimination in interpreting the words of Christ, and of con- 
sidering well how far they were addressed specially to those 
who heard them spoken, how far they are applicable, in 
any given case, to the altered circumstances and amid the 
better knowledge of modern life. But, while this is said, 
the great principles of Love to God and Love to man on 
which Christ lays his most especial emphasis, and which, as 
I have before said, are pre-eminent in his teachings, these 
great principles, with all that they involve for the guidance 
and the solace of the Christian life, remain ever as the 
heart and essence of Christian religion; and they are not 
prejudiced by the accidental and transient ideas on various 
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subjects which formed, as it were, the intellectual outfit or 
framework of the Teacher’s mind. The tone and quality of 
his spirit are everything, and these are largely independent 
of the vehicle of thought and language in which they found 
the chief medium of their expression. 

I cannot however dwell on this part of my theme; or on 
the kindred topic of the imperfect conceptions, in relation to 
scientific knowledge, which are found in the Bible and 
which some persons of our time (even eminent and 
thoughtful men like Mr. Gladstone) would seem to think it 
imperative upon us to accept as a sort of revelation of 
Divine truth that may almost supersede and take the place 
of modern science. Such persons seem to forget that all 
truth is of God; that the disclosures of science are in fact a 
revelation of the Creative Mind, and call upon us now to 
put away the imperfect ideas, the “childish things,” of the 
early ages, of Bible history, the childhood of the world. 

But I can only touch these points with this slight allusion 
to their importance; and I must now go on to speak briefly, 
in the second place, of another principal part of my subject. 


LE 


I have said that the essential thing in our position is 
faithful allegiance to Christ alone; and this especially in 
regard to his own high example of faithfulness to Duty and 
his great central principles of Love to God and Love to 
man, with all that these, rationally interpreted, must be 
taken to involve and carry with them. 

This brings me to the remark that Christianity, like other 
widely diffused religions, is closely bound up with this kind 
of personal allegiance. All the great religions that have 
moved the world have been formed round a personal centre. 
And there is good reason for this. Ina living person we 
have no mere abstraction or negation, such as cannot kindle 
enthusiasm or even unite men together in a common rever- 
ence. In a personal leader we have not only provision for 
historical continuity and an historical name — a consideration 
of obvious importance in connection with the growth of a 
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definite religious influence — but we have also something of 
the affections and sympathies which cluster so naturally 
round a human life and tend to bind together the disciple 
and the master. Now, this personal element is richly pro- 
vided for us in Christ. Allegiance to Him is therefore from 
this point of view a main factor of our Christian position ; 
as indeed how could we take his name upon us if, at the 
same time, we put away from us the love and reverence 
which are due to a venerated leader. 

If this be so, then all this implies and requires that we 
should find in Jesus Christ one to whom we can look as a 
brother man; a Son of God indeed, by the love which God 
bestowed upon His chosen servant, but a true Son of Man 
also by virtue of the inherent powers and capacities of his 
own nature. A Gop suffering and dying could be no true 
leader, and no imitable example, to us frail and tempted 
mortals; and such a being is wholly inconceivable,— if not 
even a contradiction in terms. The Christian leader is ac- 
cordingly set before us, not as God but as man. “The man 
Christ Jesus” is a New Testament expression, substantially 
repeated in various forms and in many instances. The God 
Christ Jesus! this nowhere occurs; nor is the idea of Jesus 
as God anywhere really to be found in the New Testament. 
And this proposition too is of the essence of our Christian 
confession. In illustration of this statement, go back for a 
moment to the three oldest Gospels: you have nowhere in 
these any hint that “the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth of 
Galilee,” as he is termed in one place,* Jesus the carpenter’s 
Son, whose brothers and sisters and father and mother were 
well known to the people around them, you have nowhere, I 
say, any hint that He was ever thought of in any higher 
character than as the well-beloved Son, the Christ, the Ser- 
vant of God. So it is in the book of Acts and throughout 
the Pauline Epistles, in spite of two or three apparent 
exceptions, which are only in appearance and will not bear 
examination.t 


* Matt. xxi., 11. 


+I refer to such passages as Rom. ix., 15, and Titus ii., 13, on which see the Re- 
vised Version of New Testament, 
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The original and primitive idea of Jesus Christ was that 
of a divinely endowed Man, the chosen servant of God. 
But the speculations of Grecian converts speedily trans- 
formed this idea, and expressed it in a way which gave 
origin to all the later development of orthodox Christian 
theology.* This has been recently admitted in very re- 
markable terms, in the important work of a most thought- 
ful, eloquent and learned writer, of the Episcopal Church 
of this country. I allude to Prof. Alexander Allen’s Conti- 
nuity of Christian Thought (third edition, 1866). In that 
work it is clearly stated and it is asserted more than once, 
and in so many words, that “Christian theology was the 
fruit of the Greek genius, and had its origin in the Greek 
city of Alexandria” (p. 33). The same writer speaks of 
“the divine revelation given in Greek. philosophy” (p. 35) ; 
and refers with evident approval to an idea of Clement of 
Alexandria to the effect that Christianity “grew as directly 
out of Greek philosophy as out of Hebrew prophecy” 
(p. 89). I could quote other expressions to the same effect ; 
and I must add that I have not elsewhere seen any such 
frank and undisguised avowal as to the origin of orthodox 
theology —its origin not from the teaching of Christ or the 
New Testament, but from the philosophical speculations of 
certain later persons, converts and others, beginning with 
Justin Martyr, and coming down to the times of the Nicene 
Fathers, in whose hands. the orthodox system assumed some- 
thing like its complete form. 

And, without doubt, this is a correct account of the sub- 
ject. The introduction of the doctrine of the Divine Word, 
the Logos conception, into Christian thought and specula- 
tion is the true commencement of orthodox theology. This 
conception, so far as appears in the New Testament, was 
entirely unknown to Jesus and his immediate followers ; 
although the idea of the Logos was familiar enough in cer- 
tain quarters, long before their times, as may be seen in the 
writings of Philo of Alexandria. 

The Logos has been defined by Dr. Liddon as “the 


* By ‘the word * orthodox,” is meant that which includes the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Deity of Christ as essential principles. 
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Thought of God.” It is the Thought of God manifesting 
itself in action, in the Creative Will and Work, as seen in 
the outward universe. It was said to come forth from God, 
even as a word comes forth from the mind of man to’ exe- 
cute his will. Then, by an easy transition, this divine en- 
ergy was endowed with personality. The same was in 
Jesus, and according to the Fourth Gospel it constituted 
him the Christ; but neither was the Logos itself a separate 
or second God,* nor did its presence in Jesus make Him a 
second God. The tendency was, however, constantly to 
make a personal being of the Logos; and it is not improb- 
able that we have the commencement of this process in the 
Fourth Gospel. Hence the results at length reached by 
Nicene orthodoxy, and the later result of a Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead : —a mysterious and impenetrable sub- 
ject of which the human mind has no real knowledge, 
respecting which nothing has been revealed to us, and re- 
specting which only the daring intellect of ancient or 
medieval speculators could venture to dogmatize. 

In the idea of the Apostle Paul, “Gop was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself”; according to Peter, 
Jesus of Nazareth was “a man approved of God by miracles © 
and wonders and signs which God did by him”;7 and in 
the same way Jesus himself in the Gospel uniformly as- 
eribes his “work” to the power of God working in him. 
“T can of mine own self [he said? do nothing”; “The 
Father that dwelleth in me he doeth the works.” Such was 
the primitive conception, as presented to us in the three 
oldest or more properly historical Gospels —a conception 
considerably modified in the Fourth Gospel. 

In the language of Greek philosophy the same thing was 
said in other terms; and according to this the Divine Word, 
the Logos, was in Jesus, ‘‘ was made flesh” in him: but this 
was really a way at first of-denoting that the divine pur- 
pose and power of the One God, the Almighty Father, 
revealed themselves specially to the world in him. ‘The 


* But Philo, it will be remembered; does speak of the Logos as deitepoc Oedc. 
This was with him probably only a figure of speech. 
t Acts ii., 22. 
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Father was in Christ by His Logos; but this, as just 
observed, did not make Christ personally to be God — any 
more than the gift of the Holy Spirit to a disciple, accord- 
ing to the New Testament statement, was conceived to make 
that disciple God. The great perversity and blindness of 
orthodox theology are just in this: it cannot or it will not 
see that the Logos in Christ was simply the manifestation 
in him of the will, purpose, and power of the One myste- 
rious and inscrutable Deity. And so, in violation of the 
fundamental principle of Jewish and Christian monotheism, 
it insists on making “the man Christ Jesus” into a sort of 
second God, equal, we are told, to the Almighty Father 
himself. It brings us thus to the conclusion that the Infi- 
nite Being lived upon the earth as an ordinary man; that 
he went about among the people trying to teach them and 
bring them to believe on him; and that he failed in this 
purpose, being at last condemned and put to death as a 
common malefactor! 

Such is the amazing conclusion which the prevailing 
Christianity sets before its disciples; and all this mainly 
on the insufficient ground that the Divine Logos is said 
to have been incarnate in Jesus. But in truth there is no 
foundation for such statements in a just and historical inter- 
pretation of the Logos doctrine, as presented in the Fourth 
Gospel. For we have ever to remember that the Divine 
Logos, according to the original idea of it, was incarnate, 
in a sense, not only in Christ, but in all men. It is mani- 
fested in the order and beauty of the works of nature; it 
is present in the reasonings and investigations of science, 
in the government of the world, in the origin and growth 
of knowledge, and in the thoughts of wise and good men 
of every age. In all this it is the same divine energy that 
is acting, working, ruling, inspiring, and controlling; and 
although it is said to have been specially in Christ, it is 
nowhere said to have made him individually God, which 
indeed would be, and is, a wholly inconceivable and incred- 
ible proposition.* _ sat ih RET Fyite 

* Prof, Allen has the following remarkable words, in his exposition of ths teach 


ing of Clement :—‘ Since Christ is the indwelling God, His incarnation is not a 
thing new or strange, an abrupt break in the continuity of man’s moral history; ... 
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This is, in substance, admitted even by Dr. Liddon, a 
man of the highest Anglican orthodoxy, who expressly 
says that “to think of the Logos as an independent being 
would be an error at issue with the first principle of Chris- 
tian monotheism”; and yet the writer of these words is in 
the constant practice of paying the most direct worship 
of prayer and praise to Jesus Christ —so doing in obe- 
dience to the creeds and the liturgy of his own Church, the 
established Church of England. 

Such is the inconsistency of modern orthodoxy, and from 
this inconsistency it seems to me to be one of the* chief 
functions of the Unitarian body to call back the Christian 
world ;— one of its chief functions, as it would be also its 
greatest glory, to be an effectual instrument in rendering 
such a service to the world. 

I have not time or space to touch even slightly upon the 
question either of the authorship or the interpretation of 
the Fourth Gospel. I can only observe that this Gospel 
is composed in harmony with the Logos conception. Jesus 
appears in it as the Word incarnate, and he is made by the 
author to speak and act consistently in that character. But 
yet this Gospel carefully refrains from making Jesus God. 
“No man [it tells us] hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him” —the only begotten Son, the divine Logos, 
speaking in Jesus, has revealed the Father to us.* 

It is familiar to every one acquainted with this subject 
that the Logos doctrine was widely known in the world 
long before the Fourth Gospel was written. It may be 
found fully developed in the writings of the Jewish Philo, 
who was an older contemporary of Christ; but, surely, we 
are not to go to Philo or to other writers of his school, 
any more than to later Greek Fathers, for our knowledge 
of the most essential teachings of the Christian Master. 


He was in the world before He came in the flesh, . . . As indwelling Deity, He was 
to a certain extent already universally incarnated, as the light that lighteth every 
man, the light shining in the darkness, the light and life of men in every age.” 
(Continwity, p. 47.) All this is in harmony with what I have written above respecting 
the Logos ; and would be strictly true if the word Logos were substituted for each 
of the two words “ God” and “ Deity” in this quotation, 

*Comp, John v,, 44; xvii., 3. 
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This is what the upholders of the popular orthodoxy vir- 
tually do; and I venture to say again, it is the great work 
of the Unitarian section of the church to recall the Chris- 
tian world to a real allegiance to its great Head; to put 
aside Nicenism, Athanasianism, Calvinism, Wesleyanism, 
and go back to the Fountain-head, there to seek and to 
find in Christ himself, who is the all-sufficient Teacher of 
his own religion, the unity and peace which are not now 
possible under any other name. 

One word more remains to be said; it is, that the true 
way, the only way, out of the Trinitarian controversy, is 
to shew that the doctrine is not to be found in the New 
Testament books, when these are read and interpreted in 
the sense in which they were originally written. There is 
no Trinity in those books, nor is the Godhead of Jesus of 
Nazareth to be found in them. These things come from 
other sources; and we have now the clear, full admission 
to this effect of one of the ablest living adherents of the 
popular theology. 

Again, then, let me say, our Christian position as Uni- 
tarians lies simply in this,— that we adhere to Christ as the 
one true “Leader of our faith and Captain of our salva- 
tion”; that we put aside all other names, as unworthy to 
stand beside his, or to supersede his; that we take Him 
alone as the Way, the Truth and the Life, for all Christian 
men. : 

In the words of one of your own honoured prophets, 
words which I adopt with a slight alteration to fit them to 
my purpose in quoting them: 

“ We look to Curisr ; His truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations groping on their way, 


Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


“Yes, He is still the life; He is the way 
The holiest know; light, life and way of heaven ; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which He hath given.” 


G. VANCE SMITH. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH. 


For the last four years, though without any pastoral 
charge, I have preached almost every Sunday, and in a 
great number and variety of pulpits. I am, with few excep- 
tions, struck by a great change from former times in the 
character of my audiences. In most places, I see at church 
few children, hardly any boys, few men under forty, and 
not so large a proportion of young women as there used 
and ought to be. I find that the management of church 
affairs is, oftener than not, in the hands of elderly men, in 
some cases in that of women, in the lack of men willing 
so to serve. In some churches that formerly raised an 
ample amount for their expenses by regular taxation there 
is now an annual deficit made up by subscriptions from 
the older members of the parish. Not long ago, a member 
of one of our oldest and most respectable churches, in 
telling me that such a subscription had become necessary 
in his church, added, “There are no young men who are 
likely to do anything for the church when those who now 
support it have passed away.” Church attendance has 
sadly fallen off. Few of the congregations that have most 
of their pews nominally occupied are from Sunday to Sun- 
day as large as they were twenty years ago; and, in the 
cases in which the minister’s personal popularity fills the 
seats, the audience is not made up, in anything like the 
former proportion, of permanent pew-holders. The number 
of respectable and well-to-do persons and families that 
never attend church, or have no regular church-sittings, 
from being almost an unknown class within my remem- 
brance, has become very large, and is constantly increasing. 
- Meanwhile, Sunday is ceasing to be a Sabbath day, and 
is now the fastest day of the week. It is the most profitable 
day for the street-cars, and for all the shorter routes on the 
steam railways. Boston shows no token of Sunday except 
the closing of such shops as cannot minister to Sunday dis- 
sipation, and the crowding of all that can, and of all the 
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streets frequented by the pleasure-seeking. There are Sun- 
day entertainments, not only such as may be of service in 
cultivating both knowledge and taste, but those of the 
coarsest character. I know nothing of Buffalo Bill; but, 
whoever he be, his performances on Sunday afternoons were 
tolerated by civic authorities under whose auspices Rev. Dr. 
Gordon and men of a kindred spirit were prosecuted for 
holding religious services on the Common. Indeed, I 
doubt whether within the last four or five years any employ- 
ment of Sunday time except preaching the gospel has been 
seriously interfered with by our municipal authorities. 

I am impressed, too, by the contrast in this regard 
between the United States and England. In England, 
secularism, positivism, agnosticism, and other expressly 
antichristian names and organizations, have a greater pub- 
licity and a larger ostensible following than with us. Yet 
church-going has not sensibly declined. London on Sunday 
has as Sabbatical an aspect now as Boston had half a cen- 
tury ago. The city churches are well attended, some of 
them crowded, both morning and afternoon, and not a few 
of them in the evening. The country churches, both of the 
establishment and of the dissenting bodies, have full attend- 
ance. The Unitarian churches, in London, with two or 
three exceptions due to special and temporary causes, and 
in the great manufacturing towns, have large congregations 
twice every Sunday,— congregations, too, comprising the. 
whole of large families, and a reasonable proportion of 
young men and women. The religious people of England 
have never ceased to make Sunday a religious day, with 
religious duties as the vocation of the day, and not, as is 
becoming to so great a degree the case with us, an avoca- 
tion, a side-calling, always to yield place to visiting, travel, 
or pleasure. The Englishman also goes to church when 
away from home. There are English Sunday services held 
all over Europe; and at a Swiss or an Italian hotel on a 
Sunday morning one will see the English guests on hand 
with their prayer-books at the appointed hour, while most 
of the Americans resort — not often, it may be feared, for 
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worship — to the temple “ not made with hands.” Such few 
American chapels as there are in Continental Europe are 
poorly supported, are scantily attended, and generally, 
notwithstanding the large increase of travel from this 
country, are in a less prosperous condition than they were 
twenty years ago. 

Now, between England and this country there is one 
difference, which may have an important bearing on the 
phenomena of which I have spoken. In England, the 
Sunday-school was at the outset, and still is for the most 
part, a missionary institution for the poor and unprivileged, 
conducted generally by hired teachers, aided by such mem- 
bers of the respective churches as elect this service in a 
missionary spirit and with an expressly philanthropic pur- 
pose. The American Sunday-school, in contradistinction to 
the English, seems to me a great and perilous mistake. 
Fed by the church, it is rapidly depleting its feeder. A 
parasite may kill the tree that nourishes it. The more vig- 
orous the parasite, the more moribund is the tree, though, 
when the tree finally dies, the parasite must perish with it. 
The two cannot grow and thrive healthily together. In 
what I am going to say, I am perfectly aware of the ten- 
dency to regard that which is consequent in the order of 
time as logically consequent, to infer propter hoe from post 
hoc, as in the case cited by Hugh Latimer in one of his 
sermons, in which the oldest inhabitant gave it as his opin- 
ion that Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin sands, 
inasmuch as there were no sands there till after the steeple 
was built. But it may not be without interest for my 
younger readers to give heed to the recollections of one 
whose memory goes back to the infancy of American Sun- 
day-schools. 
| The first Sunday-school in New England was commenced 
in my native town, in my birth-year, by two members of 
the church in which I was brought up,—noble Christian 
women, who commenced their work, as they ought to have 
done, for children in the almshouse and other neglected 
children in its neighborhood. A few years afterward,— 
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seven or eight, I think,— their school was adopted by the 
parish, removed to the church, made a parish Sunday-school, 
and opened to the children of the parish generally, an 
earnest appeal being made to all the parents to send their 
children. I well remember with how much reluctance the 
appeal was responded to. 

Up to that time, it was the custom in church-going, that 
is, in all decent families, to hold a home Sunday-school after 
the afternoon service,— to many children the happiest hour 
of the week; to all, probably, the happiest of the Sunday 
hours. I did not know a family in which this was not the 
practice, and I think that its omission would have been 
looked upon as little better than heathenism. In this hour, 
the chapters from which the texts of the day were taken 
were read and talked about. The children were expected 
to remember and repeat the texts, and those who were old 
enough, to remember the heads of the sermon,— sometimes 
a serious exercise in mnemonics; for there were sermons 
that were almost hydra-headed. Then there were simple 
and intelligible catechisms in use,—one by Dr. Channing, 
which ought never to have passed out of use,—one by my 
own minister, Rev. Dr: Abiel Abbot, of which many of the 
answers are as fresh in my memory as if I had learned them 
yesterday, and are fraught with the holy wisdom for which 
one cannot be too young or too old to find fit heart-room. 
More precious than all-else, portions of the Bible were 
memorized and recited, discourses of the Saviour, para- 
bles, psalms, chosen passages from the prophets; while the 
stories of Joseph, of the infant Samuel, of Elijah, of Daniel, 
were read with far more vivid interest than can be aroused 
by the vapid juvenile literature that is water-logging the | 
young minds of the present day; and the choicest hymns 
were learned, to remain in life-long memory with the hal- 
lowed associations of the home-sanctuary. 

The average of parents were certainly as well fitted for 
their work as the average of Sunday-school teachers are 
now, and very much better fitted for it than parents in 
general would be at the present time. The very doing 
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of it made and kept them fit for it, and that not in mind 
only, but equally in heart and character; for a parent who 
had led through the week a grievously unchristian life 
could hardly take up his priestly office on Sunday without 
shame and mortification. I doubt whether, when this ser- 
vice of home-teaching ceased, there remained for the church 
any ordinance that was so truly a means of grace. There 
has been, indeed, on the part of the few an advance in 
religious knowledge, and, where Christian faith is not 
impaired, a more rational belief; but in the greater part 
of the families that are both intelligent and devout the 
standard of religious interest and culture, as compared with 
the attainable means of knowledge and edification, has been 
constantly and rapidly declining from the time when par- 
ents began to perform by proxy a large portion of their 
most sacred home-duty. 

Up to the time when Sunday-schools began, every man, 
woman, and child above four or five years of age, with very 
few exceptions, attended church twice on Sunday, unless 
illness or indispensable duty prevented; and preparations, 
culinary and other, were made on Saturday to render this 
possible for most of the members of the family. The pews, 
then generally square, were not indeed elastic, but were 
virtually so, as supplementary chairs and seats of various 
shapes and sizes made the capacity of the pew adequate to 
the demands of a family, however large. The afternoon 
congregation was fuller than the morning; and even in 
Boston the ministers used to reserve sermons of special in- 
terest for the afternoon, when most of those detained by 
necessary cares in the morning were sure to be present. 

The Sunday-school began by claiming everywhere the 
hour which had been everywhere devoted to children at 
home. Parents for a while endeavored to keep up some- 
thing of the old method. But their time was lost, their best 
opportunity gone. The interval between the two services 
was short; after Sunday-school, the children were too tired 
for an additional hour of home-teaching; then came the 
evening meal; and in the evening it was too near bedtime 
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for anything to be done. I well’remember the expressions 
of sincere sorrow that I used to hear from parents, that they 
could not find it possible to continue their work for their 
children with comfort or satisfaction either to themselves or 
to the children; and I well remember what a void was made 
in my own young life when the public replaced the home 
Sunday-school. 

But it was soon found that the church service and the 
Sunday-school immediately succeeding it made the children 
excessively weary. They were, therefore, with increasing 
frequency kept at home from church in the afternoon; and 
one of the parents remained at home to take care of them, 
the Sunday-school being named as the apology for what 
otherwise would have been deemed an offence against estab- 
lished rule or habit. After a little while, both parents in 
many instances thought it desirable that they should share 
the home-watch; and the other adult members of the family 
gradually followed their example. “This went on till the 
afternoon congregation dwindled to one-half, one-third, one- 
fifth, and, in some instances, less than one-tenth of the morn- 
ing assembly. Meanwhile, other modes of spending Sunday 
afternoon came into vogue; and, in process of time, the 
afternoon became so far secularized as, in many churches, to 
drive the Sunday-school back into the morning, as a prefix 
or an affix to the one remaining church service. ‘Then it 
began to be accounted as:a hardship for children to have two 
continuous hours in church and chapel; and the custom 
grew up of keeping them altogether from church and con- 
fining their Sunday attendance to the Sunday-school, so 
that now, if the school is before church, large numbers of 
the children troop off to their homes, or, if after church, 
they are awaiting in the vestibule or the open air the dis- 
mission of the congregation. I could name not a few con- 
stant church-goers, whose children have never attended a 
church service. A clergyman in this neighborhood said, 
not long ago, that he has in his congregation several of his 
most constant and loyal parishioners, of limited income, who 
hire sittings for themselves and their wives, but leave their 
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children to the Sunday-school, because they cannot afford to 
pay for their church room. Here there 1s double wrong. 
The church is one that pays for its music nearly or quite as 
much as for its preaching; and, if the worshippers would 
only perform edifyingly with their own voices the service 
which they depute uninterested and unedifying hirelings to 
perform in their stead, their children might not be shut out 
from the sacred edifice. 

This evil is not confined to one denomination. If it were 
only those with whom I am immediately associated who 
were thus wasting the Lord’s heritage, I would disclaim 
them as having no rightful portion in it. But I find clergy- 
men of various denominations giving voice to similar com- 
plaints, though sometimes in dread of the Sunday-school as 
a power too mighty to be gainsaid or resisted but to their 
own discomfiture and damage. Several Episcopal ministers 
have expressed to me their dread of the influence of the 
Sunday-school on the ‘future of the church. The minister 
of what I suppose to be the largest congregation of Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists in Massachusetts, hearing that I had 
given utterance to dissatisfaction with the present state of 
things, wrote to me, expressing his hearty concurrence with 
my views, and begging me to embody them in an article for 
a leading periodical under the control of his own denomina- 
tion. I promised to do so, if he obtained the consent of the 
editors, which, I suppose, must have been withholden. The 
last time that I attended church as a hearer was at a rural 
Presbyterian church in the State of New York. Seeing that 
as we left the church there were only a few women linger- 
ing in the aisles, I was just framing to the friend with whom 
I sat the hypothetical. statement, “I suppose that the Sun- 
day-school is in the afternoon,” when I encountered a breezy 
inrush of children out of breath, probably fresh from some 
out-of-door sport. 

Children that have been thus trained are fast becoming 
men and women and heads of families; and, while some 
among them are nominally attendants at church, very many 
of them do not even belong to any congregation, and but a 
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' small proportion of them have formed the habit of regular 
and invariable attendance, which used to be almost universal. 
Church-going is a matter of habit no less than of principle. 
Indeed, in these easy-going days, it is to be feared that prin- 
ciples are oftener deduced from habits than habits are 
shaped from principles. However this may be, Sunday- 
schools are training an increasing number of children who 
never attend a church service, and who, as they grow up, 
enter upon adult life with no permanent or acknowledged 
relation to any church or worshipping assembly. 

Our Sunday-schools themselves are feeling and showing 
the influence of this state of things. There are still women 
enough for the classes, though I find sometimes that the 
classes are larger than is convenient or desirable, and some- 
times that the deficient number of earnest, faithful teachers 
is supplemented by those who are willing to oblige their 
friends rather than interested in the work. But I remem- 
ber when there were in every Sunday-school, with some of 
the fathers of the church, as many young men as were 
needed,— young men, too, who did their work with heart 
and soul, mind and strength. Where are they now? I find 
in some schools only women; in some, a single man as 
superintendent, the rest women ; in a few, indeed, a reason- 
able proportion of men, some of them young; but these few 
represent what I used to see everywhere. 

We are sometimes told that the Sunday-school is the chil- 
dren’s church. Let us, then, inquire what sort of a church 
_ it is;— what kind and measure of instruction it gives. This 
instruction is ‘sometimes not religious, even in form. A 
lady, temporarily resident in one of our suburban towns, 
' was asked to take a Sunday-school class, which, she was told, 
must be in excellent condition, as it had been under the 
tuition of a person who, in the apostle’s phrase, “seemed to 
be a pillar.” The new teacher found a class of @bright girls 
of almost adult years, and on talking with them ascertained 
that they had a vague idea that there had been such a per- 
son as Jesus Christ, but knew nothing about him. On 
further inquiry, she learned that her predecessor had not 
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even used the contemptible substitutes for the Gospels some- 
times put into children’s hands, but had of late read and 
expounded successive chapters of Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women,— an excellent book, I have no doubt, but probably 
neither designed nor adapted to make its readers “ wise 
unto salvation.” This is an extreme, I trust, a solitary case. 
Yet it may be approached in many instances without the 
knowledge of those in charge, if the broadest scope be given 
to the individuality of the teachers. 

But, of the best disposed teachers, must there not be many 
who, in intelligence, in fluency of speech, in teaching capac- 
ity, or in general or special preparation for their work, are 
deficient to such a degree as to make their service of little 
interest or avail? 

Then, too, as regards instruction from books, the regular, 
normal method in Sunday-schools is such as to leave no 
deposit in the pupil’s memory,— a method which has been 
abandoned as utterly worthless in our best secular schools. 
Formerly, as I have said, children used to commit solid por- 
tions of the Bible to memory ; and happy they whose mem- 
ory is thus well stocked. The late Rev. Dr. Noyes once 
told me, during his convalescence from a long illness, that 
for many days he had been too feeble to put together two 
consecutive thoughts, but had been kept serene, happy, and 
hopeful by repeating to himself long passages of Scripture 
and hymns that he had learned at his mother’s home Sun- 
day-school. But this process is too hard for the children 
of a faster age. Hence, the invention of questions on the 
Gospels, and the like. The child looks up the shortest an- 
swer possible to each of the questions in his lesson. He 
is prepared with the answers, but does not charge his mem- 
ory: with the questions; and, as the answers need the ques- 
tions in order for them to convey any definite meaning, he 
remembers@mothing at all. A boy may, Sunday after Sun- 
day, answer correctly and with cunningly devised brevity 
every question in his gospel question-book, and at the close 
of the book be unable to give a coherent account of a single 
event, discourse or parable, or to show any rational concep- 
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tion of the gospel history or of any fragmentary portion of it. 
This same method is employed in Sunday-school text-books 
of still other and various kinds; and the children, especially 
the boys, are skilled in the art of getting as little as pos- 
sible from their books. In our day-schools, a teacher who 
confined himself to the questions in his book would lose 
caste ; and the scholar who studied them only would be 
permanently at the foot of his class. It is found that the 
pupil must have some inducement to read continuously the 
whole of his lesson, in his liability to have sprung upon 
him such questions as shall cover the entire ground. Now, 
I have no doubt that there are Sunday-school teachers who 
adopt this wiser method; but I do know that there are 
teachers who ask only the prescribed questions, and are 
contented with answers as nearly monosyllabic as the case 
will admit. 

On the whole, if the Sunday-school is the children’s 
church, I do not believe that it is nearly as well officered 
and conducted as a church, and their only church, ought 
to be. There is certainly a much greater diversity and a 
much more frequent paucity of gifts among its pastors than 
would be tolerated in a church for adults. 

But we have the Sunday-school,— what are we to do with 
it? Much, I trust, and to excellent purpose. While I am 
sorry that we have it, I would do and have always 
endeavored to do for it the best within my ability. It has 
its office, and an office now of vital moment to the church, 
whose only possible salvation rests within its power. I 
used a while ago the figure of the parasite plant and the 
supporting tree. I will employ another figure which has 
more of practical meaning. When a ship in mid-ocean runs 
another ship down, itself unharmed, its duty is to pick up 
what is lost overboard, and to give aid in repairing the 
injury, if it be not beyond repair. The Sunday-school has 
struck the church midships, and is under sacred obligation 
to do all that it can to stop the leaks, to repair the damage, 
and to keep the imperilled ship afloat and still seaworthy. 
In what I shall say on this head, I feel sure that I shall have 
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the sympathy of all the true friends of Sunday-schools, in 
which number I reckon myself with my whole heart; for I 
believe that in the present condition of society the Sunday- 
school can do and ought to do more for the church than can 
be done by all other agencies besides. I sincerely believe 
that the Sunday-school work is the most important Christian 
work now on our hands, and that of the most imperative 
obligation. The home Sunday-school cannot be restored, 
and there remain very few who know how much its loss is to 
be lamented. Were I entering on my ministry, with such 
knowledge or wisdom as may have been gathered from more 
than half a century’s service, I should make the Sunday- 
school my dearest charge and its interests my most assidu- 
ous care and effort; and of all our existing associations for 
Christian work I regard our Sunday School Society, espe- 
cially under its present judicious and admirable adminis- 
tration, as that which more than any other claims our aid 
and furtherance. 

In order to save and restore the church, the Sunday- 
school ought to abjure distinctly and emphatically its posi- 
tion as the rival of the church. Not only should it be 
closed against the admission of teachers (for there are such) 
who are not regular attendants at church; but it ought 
peremptorily to exclude children of its own congregation 
who do not go regularly to church. Let as many children 
as possible from non-church-going families be gathered into 
the Sunday-school, and let them have the best teachers 
and the most assiduous attention,—a week-day pastorate, 
too, from teachers who will make such oversight a matter 
of sacred duty. For these children let there be found 
where possible (and it ought to be found in every church 
that can call itself by the Christian name) suitable church 
room, and let them be urged and encouraged to attend 
church. There are churches where special and good seats 
are provided for them, with a delegation from the corps 
of teachers to occupy their seats with them; and in many 
other of our churches and, I am sorry to say, in some that 
used to be well filled, there is ample vacant room that 
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craves such occupancy. I could name substantial and pros- 
perous men, excellent women, steady church-goers, devout 
church members, liberal supporters of religious institutions, 
whose only place at church in childhood was in seats 
assigned to children of families too poor to pay pew-hire. 

In the next place the utmost care should be employed in 
the choice of teachers. The question must be, not “ Who 
will take a class?” but “ Who is fit to take a class?” The 
classes would be much better officered, if it were understood 
that volunteers were not wanted, and that the minister and 
the superintendent would fill vacancies by special invitation. 
If under this system there were a dearth of teachers at the 
outset, there would in a short time be a fuller supply than 
there is now; for-when the most able, intelligent, and devout 
members of the church found their services in demand, they 
would not long remain in the background. 

But it is not enough that the best fitted teachers be selected. 
They should prepare specially for their Sunday work. Our 
adult congregations would get but scanty spiritual food, if 
their ministers went to them without specific preparation 
for each service. The Sunday-school has a congregation 
more needy, more susceptible, and craving even a more 
delicate handling. In secular schools, it is well understood 
that the man or woman who ceases to learn is not fit to teach. 
The learning, receptive attitude of mind is identical with the 
capacity of instructing and imparting. As to spiritual in- 
fluence, only teachers who are growing in grace are likely to 
be ministers of grace; and, as regards Scriptural or other 
special instruction, the teacher should never trust solely to 
the occasion and the book, but should be always ready to 
add something of his or her own. For this end meetings of 
the teachers ought to be regarded as indispensable, and the 
pastor can perform no more important work than presiding 
at these meetings and teaching the teachers: To render 
this instruction the more efficient, the plan of simultaneous 
lessons is certainly expedient, so far as it can be carried 
without sacrificing the peculiar requirements and needs of 
individual classes; but in this as in many other concerns it 
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should be borne in mind that system has its due office as a 
servant, not as a tyrant. 

The minister ought also always to take a leading part in 
the Sunday-school. Where the details of administration 
can be confided to some other suitable person, it is perhaps 
better that he should not be the superintendent; but he 
should either have his own adult Bible class, or give a brief 
general lesson to the whole school, or both. Nor let the min- 
ister feel that this is an excessive demand upon him. ‘There 
has been no marked decline in human strength since the 
time when a minister’s normal work comprised two sermons, 
and often three, on fifty-two Sundays in the year, with a 
monthly ante-communion sermon, and a mid-week exposi- 
tory lecture beside; while from forty to forty-eight ser- 
mons in the year are all that are now required in the 
greater part of our churches. Nor have the sermons im- 
proved sufficiently to demand for their preparation the time 
and labor thus saved. There are no better sermons heard 
in our churches now than those of Gannett, Ware, Palfrey, 
Greenwood, Frothingham, Lamson, and the three ministers 
of my own name whose praise was in all the churches of 
the last generation. I am glad to know that some of our 
ministers render constant service in the Sunday-school. 
They all ought to do so; and, where Sunday is not too far 
secularized to make this possible, the minister, teachers, and 
pupils would be in a better condition for their work, if the 
afternoon were taken for it; while it would be of no little 
benefit to redeem an additional hour or two of Sunday for 
its best uses. 

But if children are to attend church, pains should be 
taken to interest them there. Let them have some part in 
the service, at least, in a psalm read responsively, or in the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated by the whole congregation. Con- 
gregational singing has not had its fair trial with us; nor 
can it have, so long as our present hymn-and-tune books are 
in use; for the stately tunes, with their four separate scores, 
will never command enthusiasm enough to make that part 
of worship edifying. In England, in the parish churches 
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that have no surpliced choirs, men, women, and children all 
sing, and heartily, too. They often sing hymns of eight or 
ten stanzas, with an evident appetite for more. The tunes 
are generally what I should characterize as ballad tunes, 
with sweet and simple melody, with no complex harmony, 
with notes written, as I suppose, in one score. In such 
churches they sing chants in the same way, and make of 
them solemn acts of adoration and praise, instead of so 
disguising the sacred words, as we often do, that it is diffi- 
cult to recognize them with the words in memory or the 
book in hand. Of the quartette choirs, even if they were 
not utterly non-religious in their conception and organism, 
there is not one in six that justifies its existence by its per- 
formance; yet without a thorough revolution in our whole 
system of church music, I doubt whether we can have any- 
thing better. But there are some half-dozen tunes, like 
“Sicily,” “Greenville,” ‘“ Olmutz,” and “Bethany,” and J 
might add “Coronation” and “Lenox,” notwithstanding 
their seeming intricacy of movement, that wake the else 
silent voices of a congregation, and show us what might be 
made of fitting church music. But I am now pleading for 
such music as children can sing, would enjoy singing, and 
would be made better by singing; and of such we have 
very little now. 

Then there is no reason why children, even while very 
young, should not be interested in other parts of the church 
service. The language of prayer is, | suppose,— certainly 
it ought to be,—such as they can understand, such as they 
can feel and make their own, if they only know that they are 
regarded as uniting in the common offering of supplication, 
thanksgiving, and praise. Quite young children can also, 
if expected and encouraged to listen, get more than is 
commonly supposed from a sermon, if there be a clear state- 
ment of the subject at the outset, and a distinct marking of 
progress or transition from point to point. A good sermon 
ought to have a skeleton, densely clothed with flesh, indeed, 
yet with a frame that can be clearly seen and accurately 
defined. There is really no valid objection to the almost 
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obsolete habit of numerical division, which was till of late 
employed by our very best preachers, as may be seen in 
their printed sermons. At any rate, the divisions ought to 
be there, and so clearly stated as to be recognized by an 
intelligent hearer, even of tender years. 

Then, too, the sermon ought generally to be such as chil- 
dren of normal intelligence can understand. A liberally 
and highly educated member of a church that had been va- 
cant for two or three years told me, not long ago, that most 
of the sermons that had been preached there during the 
interregnum were able and eloquent attempts to solve un- 
solvable problems. Such sermons, of course, transcend the 
capacity of children, but equally that of the large majority 
of adults. 


“ The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But swol’n with wind.” 


But sermons, illustrative of Scripture, or expository of 
Christian truth or duty,— didactic or hortatory,—are not 
above the receptivity of the average hearer; and, wherever 
the sheep can find nourishment, I do not believe that the 
lambs need go wholly unfed. 

If the children were questioned about the morning ser- 
mon, or if the teacher talked over its subject with his or 
her class, or if the minister now and then continued his 
sermon, or gave its substance in a simpler form, in his 
address to the Sunday-school, the children would listen at 
church, because they would feel that they had something 
to do with the sermon. At first they might recollect the 
text only, then some anecdote or familiar illustration, then © 
some earnest appeal to the conscience or to the affections; 
and they would at no very advanced age take in the design 
and purport of the whole discourse. Children are no less 
quick of intelligence than in former times; and I well 
remember how earnestly very young children used to listen, 
and how much they recollected, when they knew that they 
were to be questioned about it at home, and to have a 
father’s or a mother’s loving and thankful recognition of 
their careful listening. 
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Nor should children be always listeners to what is de 
signed primarily for older hearers. They are a sufficiently 
important and ought to be a sufficiently numerous class to 
have a not infrequent sermon directly addressed to them; 
and experience has shown that sermons thus addressed, if 
carefully prepared, minister to the edification, at least of 
mothers, and of many beside who are childlike or child- 
lovers, and that even the announcement of a sermon to chil- 
dren does not diminish the adult portion of the congregation. 

In closing, I want to say a few words, not logically 
belonging to my subject, but necessarily connected with it, 
and in relation to the common interest and well-being 
equally of the church, the Sunday-school, and the whole 
community; namely, the fitting observance of Sunday. 
Ministers of the more liberal school have preached long 
enough and convincingly enough on the propositions, that 
the Sabbath is not a Christian ordinance; that the Jewish 
Sabbath is an anomaly and an absurdity in the nineteenth 
century; that the Puritan Sunday was a sorry attempt to 
Judaize Christianity; that church-going is not a divine 
institution; and that nature is a better temple than one 
made:with hands. All this our people know, and know 
only too well, as the vast number of nature-worshippers 
demonstrates on every pleasant Sunday. But there are 
truths on the opposite line which imperatively need to be 
preached, such as, that the law of the Sabbath is older than 
either Christianity or Judaism, being a law of nature; that 
stated seasons of rest are demanded for man’s body and 
mind, and fixed times of worship, to feed the flame of 
devotion which must else burn low; that this law has in 
all times been recognized in some form or measure by fes- 
tivals, days of religious solemnity, Saturnalia, and the like; 
that our Sunday is but a corollary from this law of nature, 
and one that alone can procure for it the maximum of 
healthful observance; that the Jewish Sabbath and the 
Christian Sunday have always been pre-eminently humaniz- 
ing and civilizing agents; that the degree in which Sunday 
has been honored in any community is in the past a measure 
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of its civilization; and that at this moment in the states 
and countries of the Old World the more or less advanced 
condition of a people, mentally and morally, bears a very 
close proportion to the kind and degree of Sunday obsery- 
ance. 

The present tendency with us cannot go much farther 
without threatening even the survivance of our churches. 
We have already reached the point at which no small 
proportion of the church-goers profess to go to church, not 
to worship God, but to worship their minister, and absent 
themselves if they know that his place will be filled by 
a less gifted brother. Indeed, are we not approaching a 
condition of things, in which a serious and devout young 
man, whatever his abilities, especially if they be such as 
will insure his success in some other calling, will hesitate 
to enter a profession of which the real function has ceased 
to be honored, while the honor that belongs to it is lavished 
on its accessories? The profession is attractive beyond all 
others, when one feels that he stands as a messenger of 
God and an ambassador of Christ, to win souls to their 
highest and eternal good; contemptible beneath all others, 
when the minister is constrained, foremost of all things, to 
cater for the critical and fastidious ears of those to whom 
the message is of no account whatever, the grace and 
beauty of its mode of conveyance, of sole and supreme 
moment. 

A. P. PEABODY. 
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IMMORTALITY AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


The wise student will be very cautious in his statements 
about the primitive man. He has never been seen or stud- 
ied. What he thought, said, or did, is therefore subject-mat- 
ter for guessing, but not for knoweldge. Scientific faith can 
resurrect what may be his semblance; but the accuracy 
of the portrait can always be impeached. 

It is said that an Englishman and a Yankee were once 
discussing the relative antiquity of their respective families. 
The Englishman declared that he could trace his to a noble- 
man who came over with the Conqueror, and that there was 
little doubt that this nobleman’s ancestral line ran back to 
the Cesars. But the Yankee, with a modesty that occasion- 
ally manifests itself in disputes of this kind, quietly re- 
marked that he had at home the genealogical table of his 
family; and that, somewhere well down the margin, there 
was a note to the effect that, “ At about this time the world 
was created.” I suppose that no scholar, to-day, disputes 
the fact that even the humblest of us can now trace his an- 
cestry so far back that, in comparison with its dim antiquity, 
the ark of Noah must be looked upon as quite a modern 
vessel. But, even then, the primitive man, so far from being 
historical, is not even a tradition or a myth; for even the 
traditions and myths that gather about the idea of the fan- 
cied “beginning” are moulded very largely on the patterns 
of the times that produced them. 

I thus emphasize this point to make clear how ill-founded 
is any loose talk about the primitive man’s thoughts on 
the subject of a future life. The earliest man of whose 
thoughts on any subject we possess any reliable information 
is relatively well on toward the modern age; for an author- 
ity like Prof. Marsh, of Yale, tells us that two hundred 
thousand years is a moderate estimate of the time that has 
elapsed since the first human consciousness dawned upon 
what until then had been only an animal world. And, in 
comparison with this, the Pyramids are of yesterday. 

It is doubtless true that there are races of men still alive, 
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— open books for our study,— whose type of thought is 
older than the hoariest of Egyptian antiquities. But even 
the slowest on the road have marched on to a point very far 
this side of the twilight that hides the early morning of the 
world. 

I have made all this very plain, because I regard the 
statement I am about to make as so very important that I 
do not wish it weakened by even an appearance of claiming 
for it more than is really its due. This statement is that a 
belief in continued personal existence after death seems to 
be not so much an invention or discovery as it does an 
original endowment and integral part of man. I say seems, 
because, beyond the farthest point we can reach in our back- 
ward investigations, we have only inference as our guide. 
But, as far back as we can go, we find the belief universal, 
and bearing even then no traces of being a parvenu. What- 
ever disputes there may be among scholars as to the antiq- 
uity or universality of any theistic faith, or anything that 
can be properly called religion, I think there is no question 
about this. What I regard as the proof significance of it 
will be treated later on. At present, I wish only to mark 
the fact. Man, as we know him, has never seemed able to 
think of death as a limit to his conscious existence. He has 
always treated the grave as an incident in his career, not as 
the end of it. Death, treated as an end, is a modern inven- 
tion. Who knows but it ought to be regarded and treated 
as one of the diseases of progress? We have learned a 
thousand new facts about the universe; and we have built 
up new theories on the basis of our facts. And, because 
the facts yet known are not large enough for our human 
dreams, some wise men are in haste to strangle the dreams. 
Possibly, it would be quite as wise to wait a little, and see if 
there are not more facts yet, out of which we may build an 
addition to our universe, so making it large enough to fur- 
nish a home even for so great a thing as a soul. 

That we may feel anew how large a part of human life 
has been that which lies beyond the death limit, I wish to 
recall to you briefly a few things that you all well know. 
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The very fact that we are accustomed to charge the entire 
past of human history with excessive other-worldliness only 
emphasizes the point we have in hand. 

Any one who makes a study of the barbaric races will be 
struck by this, as perhaps the most significant fact about 
them,— that their whole life is a tyranny, dominated by the 
spirits of the dead. You may call it a degrading supersti- 
tion, an over-belief, or what you will; but the fact remains. 
And it is the fact that now concerns us. In birth and in 
death, in all that concerns personal, family, or tribal life, it 
is the dead who rule. Whatever religion there is, is-a relig- 
ion of the dead. Whatever morality exists, the dead ones 
confirm it or suspend it, as they will. The history of these 
peoples might appropriately be written under the title of 
“The Reign of the Dead.” 

If we pass on to consider the first great civilizations of 
the world, like that of ancient Egypt, the same striking fact 
confronts us. It has developed and changed its form, but it 
remains no less dominant than before. So true is this that 
the Egyptian hardly began to live before he began to get 
ready to die. The king fought his battles and sat on his 
throne by the help of the dead. The monuments that have 
astonished the world, and so long looked calmly in the face 
of all-devouring time, are the monuments of the dead. The 
flowers that, pressed and faded, look, after two and a half 
thousand years of mummy companionship, as if plucked and 
laid away last summer, are the tributes to the dead. The 
literature that remains, lighted with hope of the future, 
with tender trust in the gods, and tender love for the de- 
parted, is The Book of the Dead. 

The facts concerning the other great Oriental civiliza- 
tions, of India and China, are so similar to these that I need 
only instance them thus, and pass them by. 

And when we come down to more modern times still, to 
Greece and Rome, how is it? They had begun, in certain 
limited ways, to conquer and utilize the forces of this world, 
so as to make it a somewhat more attractive place for ordi- 
nary people to live in. And since, in the popular belief, it 
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was only the gods who inhabited the bright Olympus, and 
common souls must descend to the somewhat shadowy and 
intangible regions of the underworld, the future life became 
relatively less attractive. Achilles, in the Iliad, has indeed 
no doubt of the future state of existence; but the prospect 
of giving up his powerful physical life here under the blue 
sky is so little alluring that he declares he would rather 
serve a keeper of swine here on earth than be the king of 
all the dead. But, on the other hand, Socrates looks for- 
ward with the most delightful anticipation to a meeting and 
companionship with the heroes of the olden time. Though 
we cannot now accept the most of his arguments in favor of 
it, still we must admire his serene faith in the might of his 
soul to meet and vanquish the universal conqueror. The 
Greek and the Roman had found no place for a future abode 
save an underground cavern or some impossible Island of 
the Blessed. His universe was not yet big enough for a 
soul that was worth keeping. 
The earlier Hebrew thought, so ‘far as the Bible reveals 
it to us, laid little emphasis on the land beyond the grave. 
It may well be that the early Hebrew reformers reacted 
strongly from the excessive other-worldliness of the Egyp- 
tian life out of which they had come. They may well have 
felt that this world and its possibilities had been too much 
overshadowed by the other. But, as we read even the Bible 
between the lines, hints of witchcraft and familiar spirits 
let us into the open secret of the real life of the people. 
And, peculiar though they were, we know they were not so 
much unlike their neighbors. While, in later Hebrew 
thought, the hidden undergrowth of belief and feeling 
springs up into a luxuriant development that sucks out the 
life of everything that attempts to rival it. This world and 
all its belongings become only a sort of proscenium before 
which, on its little stage, a preparatory piece or prologue is 
enacted, while the curtain is getting ready to rise on the 
real drama. + adie 
Christianity, at first, was an apocalypse. With its’ prom- : 
ise of “new heavens and a new earth,” so soon to appear in — 
_ place of the rapidly “ dissolving view ” of the present order, 
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the things of this life were made to seem as nothing in com- 
parison with the “glory that shall follow.” This expected 
speedy ending of all mundane affairs made not only “ afflic- 
tions which are but for a moment” seem “light,” but it 
manifestly affected the estimate of great moral and social 
problems, such as marriage, property, and slavery. 

All the way down through the Middle Age, purgatory, 
hell, and heaven were quite as real places in the popular 
imagination as any provinces or cities laid down on the map. 
And, even up to the present time, Orthodoxy teaches that 
this life is only a probation, and that the only real object of 
it is to get ready to die. 

So much review of the past has appeared to me to be nec- 
essary, and that for two reasons. First, I wish these facts 
to be in your minds, to serve as a background against which 
our modern attitude may stand out more clearly. And, sec- 
ondly, this attitude of the past will, I think, be seen to pos- 
sess an important significance in our later discussion. 

Leaving the past, however, for a little while, let us now 
consider some phases of contemporary thought. 

The central significance of the Renaissance was nothing 
less and nothing other than an awaking from a world-trance 
of other-worldliness, and a discovery of this world. The 
other life had been everything; and the supposed prepara- 
tion for it had been by a process of magic, almost or quite 
wholly apart from any natural connection of cause and effect. 
Now the worth of this life began to be felt for its own sake. 
And, further, it began to be believed that the connection 
between this life and the next was generic, not merely magi- 
cal; and that therefore the best preparation for the next 
world might be the making the most and best of this one. 

Out of this state of mind, science was born. And the essen- 
tial spirit of science is the careful investigation of facts and 
the demand for proof asa condition of belief. It reverses the 
old idea of “authority for truth,” and, instead of it, takes 
for its motto, ‘Truth for authority.” It thus discovered 
that much of the ancient and still prevalent belief as to 
another life was superstition. But many of us to-day need 
to apply the scientific method to the study of the word 
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‘‘superstition,’ and so better learn its meaning. We need 
to learn that labelling a belief “superstition ” does not kill 
it. We even need to learn that proving it to be a supersti- 
tion is not necessarily proving it to be untrue. A supersti- 
tion is only an over-belief,— super-sto, that which stands 
over, exceeds,— something that reaches beyond what is at 
present proved to be true. ‘That which is superstition 
to-day may be science to-morrow. . 

This, however, is not saying anything against science. 
The scientific demand for proof as the basis of all claims to 
knowledge is simply a demand for common honesty. For 
he who does not make a distinction between his knowledge 
and his beliefs or hopes may be very religious, according to 
popular standards; but he most certainly is not moral. 

This scientific demand for verification, then, has enor- 
mously contracted theerange of our celestial geography. 
When suddenly asked for the “titles clear to mansions in 
the skies,” either they could not be produced or else the 
evidence for them was disallowed. And, since the popular 
belief in a future life could offer for itself no proof that 
did not seem to itself need proving, there has appeared that 
tremendous reaction of feeling that takes the name of Ag- 
nosticism. It is popular now in some quarters to smile at 
one who dares even discover the fact that he hopes for 
immortality, as though he had avowed a family claim to cer- 
tain “castles in Spain.” 

Agnosticism commends itself to us by its honesty and its 
modesty. And it is certainly a blessed ignorance that takes 
the place of the most that Orthodoxy has been teaching us 
as absolute knowledge about the future world. Let me 
adopt Macbeth’s creed, that life 

. “Ts a tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing,” — 


let us with him walk 
“The way to dusty death.” 


‘This were unspeakably better than the old faith. So I have 
no very hard words for agnosticism as compared with the 
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tyrant it discrowns. But I can no more submit to the new 
tyrant than to the old. For when it attempts to set limits 
to investigation, and warns us off even froma rational search 
for “the undiscovered country,” then I rebel. Comte, its 
first secular high priest, attempted it even in regard to an 
investigation of the physical heavens; and hardly was he dead 
before the spectroscope turned his wisdom into folly. Who 
knows but some spiritual spectroscope may play the same 
havoc with the wise ignorance of agnosticism concerning 
the spiritual stars of which the world has always been think- 
ing it caught at least occasional glimpses? 

The enormous growth of modern science, and the result- 
ing spirit of agnosticism,— these have largely determined the 
attitude of mind toward this subject of the great mass of 
the cultured and the semi-cultured people of Europe and 
America. 

But this growth of science, grand as it is, at present is 
manifestly one-sided and incomplete. We have mapped the 
most of the earth, and gained a partial control of some of 
its forces: we have made extraordinary excursions into the 
heavens, and measured the distances of some of the stars; 
but man is as yet very largely an unknown country. Even 
many of the primary problems still wait for solution. 
Tyndall confesses that “the problem of the connection of 
body and soul is as insoluble in its modern form as it was 
in the pre-scientific ages” (Fragments of Science, p. 120). 
And how much we may not know as yet of the universe 
about us is hinted at most remarkably by no less a man 
than Jevons. He says (Principles of Science, p. 516), “ We 
cannot deny even the strange suggestion of Young, that 
there may be independent worlds, some possibly existing in 
different parts of space, but others, perhaps, pervading each 
other unseen and unknown in the same space.” 

Many have been inclined to give up the soul because they 
could not find it with the dissecting knife. And others 
have given it up because our ordinary conceptions of space 
and matter have furnished for it, to the imagination, no 
appropriate home. But-both these positions are utterly un- 
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scientific,— a leaping to conclusions before all the evidence 
isin. And this haste to settle one’s opinions is always an 
evidence of an uneducated or only partially educated mind. 
Homer had no universe grand enough to furnish a worthy 
immortality ; and so his Achilles looks upon it asa calamity. 
The world of modern science is not grand enough yet to 
make room for an immortal soul; and so the belief faints for 
lack of room to expand and air to breathe. Possibly, some 
future age may treat both ancient Greece and the present 
time as illustrations of the necessary failure of men who try 
to build before sufficient materials are gathered. 

Then one of the diseases of our present civilization —a 
necessary result of an accumulation of facts and material 
development so rapid that we have not yet been able to 
master and use them from the stand-point of our higher 
manhood —is a sort of world-weariness that makes many 
people question as to whether they want any future life. 
The present life, with its worry and bustle and confusion, 
has been too much for them. They are weary, and only 
want to rest. They confuse life with its unpleasant condi- 
tions, and so are willing to be rid of both together. 

I only mark this now in glancing at some of the more 
important phases of the attitude toward this subject of the 
modern world. And now let us turn sharply round and 
look in the other direction. Contemporary with this growth 
of science and agnosticism are the enormous native develop- 
ment of Spiritualism and the sweeping invasion from our 
old Aryan home of that strange-looking exotic, Theosophy. 
Science comes out of its inner temple, and by the mouth of 
its more forward spokesman announces to the waiting world 
its verdict, ‘‘ Agnosco.” And, representative of many other 
philosophic authorities, one of our own sages utters the 
oracular stone for bread, “No wise man will trouble him- 
self about the matter.” But, reasonable or unreasonable, 
the toiling, struggling, dying, but still hopeful masses refuse 
to look on nonentity as a desirable acquisition. So their 
answer to.science and philosophy is Spiritualism and Theoso- 
phy. In vain do the wise men shout, “ Atavism,” and talk 
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about a reversion of the civilized world to the animistic 
superstitions of our barbaric ancestors. The loving, hun- 
gry human heart still wails its protest in such lines as those 
of Holmes : — 


“Ts this the whole sad story of creation, 
Told by its breathing myriads o’er and o’er,— 
One glimpse of day, then black annihilation, 
A sunlit passage to a sunless shore? 


“Give back our faith, ye mystery-solving lynxes ; 
Robe us once more in heaven-aspiring creeds! 
Better was dreaming Egypt with her sphinxes, 

The stony convent with its cross and beads!” 


These last two lines I, for one, cannot accept. Better 
“black annihilation” than endless heaven at the price of 
endless hell. Neither am I willing to have my faith given 
back to me as a charity loaf, conceded to me on account of 
a supposed unreasonable heart-hunger that defies the logic 
of the head. If the temple that is offered me be not large 
enough for both my faith and my brains, I will still stay in 
the wilderness and worship in tents, looking for a glimpse of 
some * better country.” 

We are now ready to raise the question as to the present 
standing of this problem. 

I cannot say, “ Amen,” to those who declare that the logi- 
cal outcome of unbelief is suicide,— that, if there be no fut- 
ure, then this life is not worth having. I cannot undertake 
to answer for others; but, as for myself, the vision of the 
blue dome above us, of the wide night sky of stars, of green 
fields with trees, of cloud-kissing mountains, of wind-swept 
seas; the love of wife and child and friend; the spectacle of 
the world’s activities, with the glimpses that may be gained 
of the upward march of humanity along the pathway of the 
past; the comedy, tragedy, heroism,—all this is so wonder- 
ful, so fascinating to me, that I am glad every day that I may 
have even a brief look at so marvellous a scene. However 
it ends or when, I am grateful that I was invited to be even 
a humble spectator. 

I say this, not because I imagine that my personal feeling 
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can be important to you, but because I wish my argument 
to be freed in your minds from any suspicion of being un- 
duly biassed by a personal longing for immortality. I do 
wish it. But I wish still more not to be deceived. What- 
ever the fact, I desire to know it, that I may adjust myself to 
the reality of my position. A prejudice either for or against 
a fact is something I cannot understand. Let us try, then, 
with eyes open all round, to see how the matter stands. 

In the first place, then, traditional Orthodoxy has nothing 
to say to any one who needs to have anything said. What 
it offers in the way of proof is sadly in need of being proved 
itself. Church tradition is authority only to those who 
have not investigated it. Biblical infallibility is a thing of 
the past. The reappearance of Jesus after death may still 
be accepted by either one of two classes: first, by those 
who accept it on authority as a dogma; and, secondly, by 
those who hold that similar reappearances take place to-day. 
In the first case, it is not evidence; and, in the second, it is 
believed on account of a supposed present fact instead of its 
serving as proof of this fact. The Church, then, is, for the 
present, out of court as a witness. 

The transcendental “I know,” “I feel,” that seems to be 
satisfactory to so many easy-going liberals,—this also is 
utterly lacking in probative force to any mind that stands 


in need of proof. How can a present consciousness testify _ 


to the continuance of personal identity into an indefinite 
future? It seems to me that this talk of knowledge on 
such a basis is simply a misuse of words. And the some- 
what high and mighty air of some who speak slightingly of 
the asserted low and materialistic tone of those who seek for 
evidence, and who talk of their personal consciousness of 
immortality as though it were a sort of saint’s aureole that 
spontaneously encircled the heads of the spiritually-minded, 
appear to me to gain little in the way of certainty to offset 
their loss in the way of humility. 

Turning now from these negatives, let us see what we 
can find that leans at least toward the positive. 


With only such exceptions as prove the rule, the state- 
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ment may be broadly made that the desire for continued 
existence is a universal one. When people tell me that 
they do not desire a future life, I feel practically certain that 
the conditions of their life here are such that they shrink 
from their indefinite continuance. And, not being able to 
conceive themselves as freed from these hampering condi- 
tions, they are conscious of only a longing for rest. And 
yet it seems clear to me that it is not life they would be 
delivered from, but only a certain kind of life. The often- 
quoted words of Tennyson, I believe, sink their plummet 
down to the bottom of deepest truth : — 


“ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 


And, when Mr. Frederic Harrison tells me that I am self- 
ish to wish for immortality, that the desire is an immoral 
one, it is sufficient to reply that he is selfish and immoral 
to desire to be alive to-morrow or this afternoon. At any 
rate, it is only the difference of my wanting a somewhat 
larger slice off the same loaf. Or when Dr. Maudsley 
writes,—- I quote from a private letter to me; but, as they 
are his well-known opinions, I am letting out no secret,— 
“To me, it always seems something of a marvel that any 
one, looking back on what men have actually been from the 
beginning, and around upon what they are now, not ab- 
stractly, but actually, in their daily doings and being, should 
think the universe would gain anything by securing their 
immortality, or need feel itself under any sort of obligation 
to perpetuate them forever. An eternal Bushman, for ex- 
ample, or an eternal New York Fifth Avenue millionnaire! 
An eternal chimpanzee were a less ill use to make eternally 
of the matter of either of them, surely !’”— when, I say, Dr. 
Maudsley writes me like this, I cannot help thinking the 
Doctor forgets that, if the Bushman and the millionnaire 
are souls, there may be reason to look upon them as seeds of 
something better to which they may grow before eternity is 
quite exhausted. And, when any one informs me that I am 
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only “a worm of the dust,” with no right to aspire to such 
a destiny, I reply that this is just the point in dispute, and 
that I will accept any lineage, whatever it be, when it is 
established. 

The practical universality of human belief in immortality 
in all the past has already been made plain. It is still 
taken for granted by the world’s millions. The poets who 
coin the common heart’s sorrows and hopes into song still 
chant it. The wide-spread reactions toward the older faiths 
have here their main motive. And the springing up of 
Spiritualism and Theosophy on grounds burnt over by the 
fires of the orthodox hell, and right in the teeth of the east 
winds that blow from the cheerless seas of doubt, testify to 
the hunger of men for some assurance that the loved and 
departed are not also the lost. 

I wish now to hint at what seems to me the proof signifi- 
cance of this simple fact. 

Death certainly seems to be the end, the utter dissolution 
and destruction of the individual. And, by as much as this 
appearance seems conclusive, by so much does the wonder 
grow that anybody should ever have thought otherwise. 
To talk of shadow and trance and dream is entirely beside 
the point. It is the paradoxical fact itself, and not the in- 
adequate attempts to explain it, that is the object of our 
wonder. Familiarity with it has blunted the edge of the 
marvel. Suppose a dog should be found pondering Ham- 
let’s soliloquy, or bent in earnest thought above the motion- 
less body of one of his companions and raising the question, 
If a dog die, shall he live again? And yet, if the problem 
has no more relevancy to the case of man than to that of 
any other animal, why should it ever have become a prob- 
lem in the one case more than in the other? 

On any theory conceivable, this story of immortal hope is 
a tale that the universe has whispered to the trusting heart 
of man. He stands related to the universe as the coin is 
related to the die. Whatever is in him was first in it. Even 


the most transient and passing characteristics stand vitally 


related to external facts that produced them. Nothing 
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comes from nothing. And any characteristic of man that 
has existed always and everywhere must, it seems to me, be 
regarded as matching a permanent reality in the universe 
itself. The basis of all science, the uniformity of natural 
law, has for itself no surer foundation than this. Indeed, 
this is its foundation. I cannot. see, therefore, why we are 
not justified, on the clearest scientific grounds, in claiming 
that this story, which the universe has always been telling 
to man (no matter through what symbols or by what 
methods), is an echo of some reality that is a part of the 
universe itself. 

And then, again, it may be said that, so long as the most 
materialistic science utterly fails to prove the negative, no 
one can declare the grandest trust to be unreasonable, 
This faith, so natural to the human heart, is in possession of 
the ground. It will vacate when the proper warrant is 
produced. But, until it is, no one need apologize for his 
faith. So far as any science knows to the contrary, there 
may be, within each of us, a psychical body that death only 
releases into an immediate and larger activity; and the 
inter-stellar spaces may be the scene of intelligent activity 
so real and intense that life here would appear by comparison 
only as its shadow. And these bodies and these worlds 
need not be thought of as unimaginable and intangible 
spirit, either. They may be as material as the ether, and 
yet invisible and intangible to our present senses. And, if 
there be an immortal life at all, I believe we shall be no 
“unembodied thoughts,” but as material as we are now, 
only in some higher and finer way. 

If any one should say that, after having declared my con- 
viction that materialism is dead, I now turn round and 
accept a theory of the immortal life that is essentially mate- 
rialistic, I should reply, First, I do not yet accept any 
theory; and, secondly, this conception of future possibilities 
at which I hint has nothing whatever in common with what 
is both popularly and philosophically meant by materialism. 
Such an objection would only be a catching at the word and 
missing the substance. 
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Materialism has broken down. It is already an anti- 
quated phase of science. Even Clifford, with his “ mind- 
stuff,’ and Haeckel, with his “molecular souls,” are confes- 
sions that they need something besides “dead matter ”"— 
which, by the way, does not exist—-to explain even the 
lower forms of life. And, in presence of the higher prob- 
lems, of thought and consciousness, materialism is as dumb 
as the Egyptian sphinx. 

But, supposing immortal life to be a fact, is there any 
prospect of its ever being discovered and verified as a 
reality? No less an authority than Mr. John Fiske says 
(Destiny of Man, p. 111), “Scientifically speaking, there is 
not a particle of evidence for either view,” — that is, either 
for or against immortality. And he goes on to speak of 
desisting “from the futile attempt to introduce scientific 
demonstration into a region which confessedly transcends 
human experience.” At the same time, he thinks (and he 
evidently includes himself in the statement) that men will go 
on believing it as they have in the past. 

I confess it seems to me no little surprising to hear a man 
like Mr. Fiske talking in this way. I find myself almost 
universally in accord with him; but, in this case, he seems 
to me to have forgotten his stand-point as a scientific man. 
Does the problem of immortality “transcend human experi- 
ence”? Is not this most unscientific assumption of the 
negative of the very point in dispute? If, in reality, any 
man has ever entered into an immortal life, then, since this 
man was and is human, the fact of living beyond death is, 
in his case, a fact of human experience, and so in no wise 
transcends it. And, if he could come and enter into rela- 
tions with us once more, then this converse with an immor- 
tal would be as much a part of human experience as any 
commonplace dialogue with one’s next-door neighbor. 

Now, I suppose that neither Mr. Fiske nor any one else 
would feel himself warranted in saying that, if there: be im- 
mortals, this supposition of possible relations with them 
would be antecedently or inherently impossible. Neither 
would it require any one to believe in the supernatural; for 
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such converse, if real, would be as natural a fact as any 
other. Whether, then, this problem be one that “ transcends 
human experience” is a question that no man has any right, 
scientific or otherwise, to settle except on the basis of the 
facts and the evidence. 

If immortality be a fact at all, and if it be a fact that 
touches and concerns us in any way, then most certainly it 
may come within the range of human experience. It is out- 
side that range no more than this continent was before Colum- 
bus sailed. And we know now that even this had been dis- 
covered, in ways that never became fruitful to civilization, 
by sporadic and scattered adventurers, over and over again. 
So, it is claimed, have the mysterious seas of death been 
crossed over and over again. We now dismiss these stories 
as idle tales, just as, for many years, the voyages of Marco 
Polo were looked upon as romantic inventions. If, how- 
ever, this pathway through the mystery should ever be 
brought under control, charted, and made into a navigable 
way, then we should read the old-time stories in a different 
spirit. The uncertainty, the intermittency, the apparent 
lawlessnessyof these manifestations in the past, is no more 
against the possibility of reducing them to law and order 
and knowledge, and so bringing them under voluntary con- 
trol, than were the first manifestations of steam, electricity, 
and magnetism arguments in discredit of the locomotive, 
the telegraph, and the mariner’s compass. Whatever be the 
facts, the mind of man, by the guidance of the scientific 
method, is as competent to deal with the one case as it has 
proved itself to be with the others. While the subject 
itself is as much more dignified and important than these 
as life is more important than the passing incidents of a day. 
I therefore protest, with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, against both the shallow and flippant scientific dis- 
dain of this question, and the airy, aristocratic dilettante 
indifference with which theologians treat it, while all the 
time they glare with holy horror at any man who presumes 
to doubt what they are so ready to admit is outside the 
limits of proof. 
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It is sometimes said that, if there be anything in the pop- 
ular claims of communication with those we call the dead, 
or if immortality is capable of being proved as a fact of 
science, it ought to have been known long ago; and that 
the fact of the lateness of the claim in human experience is 
much against it. But I fail to see the force of this objec- 
tion, either from the stand-point of human bison or of 
divine providence. 

In the first place, it is claimed — among all peoples — that 
these whispers from the other side have been heard in all 
ages from the very first. But, even though all these claims 
be disallowed,— as they ought to be until established,— it can 
still be said that there has been no more absolute need of 
certainty on this point than on many others. And a par- 
allel question might be asked concerning many other discov- 
eries, the knowledge of which has contributed so greatly to 
the growth of civilization. If God be, and if he love us, 
why did he not tell us a thousand things that we, as matter 
of fact, have been left to find out ? 

Thus, in human growth, things have their natural advent, 
—they come “in the fulness of time.” First, man is ani- 
mal; then comes the further evolution of mind; then the 
moral becomes dominant. May it not well be that the spir- 
itual should appear as the blossom and crown of all? This, 
at any rate, is Paul’s order of progress. 

I shall now venture to set my feet, for at least a little 
way, within the borders of a country that has been at least 
very rarely traversed on an occasion like this,— the regtene 
of Psychic Research. 

Some of you must be more or less familiar with the work 
of the English Society. I have been a member of the Amer- 
ican Society from the first, and much of the time chairman 
of one of its committees. Besides this, I have done what I 
could as an original investigator for eight or ten years. I 
think I may therefore claim, without any breach of modesty, 
to know something more of the subject than those who have 
given no careful attention to it whatever. Many dismiss it 
on a priort grounds; many others have made up their minds 
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on the basis of one or two public and palpably fraudulent 
séances; while others know only what, from time to time, 
they see in the newspapers. It is evident that these 
people have no right to hold an opinion, much less to ex- 
press it. And yet, if your experience is like mine, you will 
find that they are more certain about it than anybody else, 
and quite ready with their shallow judgment as to the folly 
of anybody who has really taken the trouble to study the 
matter. 

I have long felt it to be a part of my duty to investigate 
the subject, and to have at least a few facts, for or against, 
on which to base an opinion. Some millions of people in 
Europe and America are Spiritualists, on the basis of what 
they claim to be personal experience. The belief seems to 
me to be either the most lamentable delusion or the grand- 
est truth in the world. Which? It really would seem to 
be worth while to find out, if for no other reason than to 
deliver the thousands that may be led astray by a fancy. 
When my parishioners come to me in sorrow and beg for 
guidance, I feel that I ought to have something for them 
better than a prejudice. 

If a future life can be demonstrated, if communication 
between that world and this be a possibility, I should most 
certainly be glad. I do not see how it would change the 
lines of my regular work. It would only put beneath my 
feet a certainty where now is but a hope. 

I have no time to go deeply into this phase of the subject, 
even if it were advisable to-day. To treat it at all ade- 
quately would require at least an essay by itself. In what 
I do say, beyond what is accepted by competent scientific 
investigators, I shall confine myself to the results of my 
own personal experience, and to briefest hints even here. 

Three things I now regard as settled. They do not at all 
prove the claim of Spiritualism ; but they do go a wonderful 
way in at least illustrating the power of the soul to tran- 
scend ordinary physical limits, and act through other than 
the recognized channels of communication. It is said that 
one day Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emerson were 
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taking a.walk together in Concord, when a wild-eyed Sec- 
ond Adventist rushed up to them with the news— “impor- 
tant, if true ”— that the world was about coming to an end. 
After Mr. Parker had replied that the message did not con- 
cern him, as he lived in Boston, Mr. Emerson quietly re- 
marked, “ Well, suppose it is: I think I can get along with- 
out it.” In the light of already established facts, it begins 
to look as though the soul might, with some degree of confi- 
dence, quote the reply of Mr. Emerson. What are these 
facts ? 

First, hypnotism or mesmerism. This, which a French 
scientific commission once scouted, after what it called an 
investigation, is now recognized by the medical fraternity 
—in the words of one of them —as having “a distinct 
therapeutic value.” I have known a case of a young lady’s 
being put into the mesmeric sleep and having a serious surgi- 
cal operation performed with as complete unconsciousness 
as though under the influence of ether. All the ordinary 
phenomena I have witnessed in private over and over again. 

Secondly, the fact of clairvoyance is established beyond 
question. Under certain, as yet little understood, condi- 
tions, both seeing and hearing are possible apart from the 
ordinary use of eye or ear or ethereal vibrations. What is 
it then that sees and hears? 

Thirdly, it is a fact that mind may impress mind, and, in 
some exceptional cases, far away, even half way round the 
world. 

Now, no one of these facts, nor all of them combined, 
goes far enough to prove the central claim of modern Spirit- 
ualism. But this apparent semi-independence of the body 
does at least make the question a rational one as to whether 
the soul is not an entity capable of getting along without 
the present physical body. And, while we are on the bor- 
derland of stupendous facts like these, I confess I find it 
hard to be patient with the conceited and flippant ignorance 
that waives them aside with a supercilious air, while it 
gravely potters over a fish’s fin or a dug-up vertebra of the 
tail of some extinct mastodon, calling one science ‘and the 
other only superstition. 
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Connected with modern Spiritualism there is, beyond 
question, an immense amount of deliberate fraud. Many 
people have found that they can get a living in this way 
easier than by working forit. Then there is much of honest 
self-delusion, much honest misinterpretation of facts. Cer- 
tain mysterious things do occur; and they are straightway 
supposed to mean what they may not mean at all. But all 
the bad logic of the world is not to be found here. It some- 
times gets out of the séance room, and climbs even into the 
chair of the philosophic or scientific professor. So let us 
not be too severe on the bad logic of those who have had no 
special training. 

But when all the fraud, all the delusion, all the misinter- 
pretation, have been brushed one side, there remains a re- 
spectable— nay, even a striking and. startling — body of 
fact that as yet has no place in our recognized theories of 
the world and of man. Whatever their explanation, they 
are at least worth explaining. And, whether they prove or 
disprove Spiritualism, they cannot fail to throw important 
light on many problems touching the nature of man. The 
so-called explanations that I have seen, such as those of 
Drs. Beard and Carpenter and those of many, others, are 
so inadequate to account for facts of my own experience 
that, by natural reaction, they almost incline one to grasp 
the opinions they combat, for the sake of having something 
a little more solid to hold by. 

That physical objects are sometimes moved in a way that 
no muscular pressure, conscious or unconscious, can account 
for, | know. That information is sometimes imparted that 
was never in the possession of either of the sitters I also 
know. It is true that these cases, in my own experience, 
are not yet common enough to preclude the possibility of 
their being accidentally correct; though the circumstances 
have been such as to make me regard this as a strained and 
improbable explanation. To have information given me 
that it was impossible the medium could know, this has 
been a very common experience. To call it mind-reading is 
easy ; but what is mind-reading? One insoluble mystery is 
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hardly a satisfactory explanation for another. Automatic 
writing, when the medium was unconscious of what she was 


writing, and this of a most remarkable character, is another . 


common experience. These are little facts, you may say. 
But so was the fact that a piece of amber, under certain cir- 
cumstances, would attract a straw. Science knows no little 
facts; and any fact, until it is explained, must be either a 
constant challenge or a standing reproach to any science 
worthy of the name. 

I have never paid the slightest attention to anything that 
occurred in the dark, or under conditions where deception 
as to fact was even possible. I have seen a plenty of these, 
but have always ruled them out of court. And, besides, 
most of the things that have impressed me have occurred 
when the medium was a personal friend, and not a “ profes- 
sional ” at all. . 

I must let these bare statements stand as hints only of a 
story it would take me hours to tell. As the result of all 
this, am I a Spiritualist? No. Would I like to be one? 
I would like to be able to demonstrate the fact of con- 
tinued existence, and the possibility of opening communi- 
cation between the two worlds. But I am a good deal 
more anxious for the truth than I am to believe either one 
way or the other. 

If not in the present age, then in some more fortunate 
one, I believe the question both can and will be settled. 
And I cannot understand how any one should treat the 
matter as of slight importance. Thoreau’s remark, “ One 
world ata time,” has often been quoted as being the end 
of all wisdom on the subject. But I cannot so regard it. 
I do not think, as some do, that morality is dependent on 
it. But I do think that one’s belief here may so change 
his life emphasis as to put a new meaning into his whole 
career. If I know I am to die in two years, I shall cer- 
tainly lay my life out on a different scale from that which 
would be appropriate if I could confidently look forward 
to forty years more of life; and, in spite of George Eliot’s 
“Choir Invisible,’ it seems to me that the enthusiasm 
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which works only for a certain indefinite future here on 
earth, while all the time it is believed that the whole thing 
is finally to end in smoke, is, to say the least, a little forced 
and unnatural. And among common people, not sublimely 
unselfish, it will not be strange if they care more for pres- 
ent satisfaction than they do for some unimaginable benefit 
to some unknown people that, perhaps, is to be attained 
in a thousand years. 

But, if all men could know that death is only an incident, 
and that life is to continue, for good or ill, right on ; and 
if they could know that, under the working of the law of 
cause and effect, they are making that future life day by 
day ; that its condition is to be determined thus, not by 
creed or belief, or ‘ritual or worship, as such, but by charac- 
ter,—is it not plain that this would become the mightiest 
of all possible motives? If it can be attained, here is a 
power able to lift and transform the world. 

It is not a question, then, that is all in the air, and is of 
no practical importance. I know of none that I believe to 
be more practical. 

But, if this certainty is never to be attained, I believe 
with Mr. Fiske in this,— that the great majority of men and 
women will still cherish the hope, at any rate in hours of 
sorrow and loss. In the glare of day, when they are pros- 
perous, while the sun shines, they may forget it or doubt it; 
but, when the night comes, they will look up at the stars, 
and dream at least of other and happier worlds. And this, 
at any rate, can be said for the dream: that no advance of 
knowledge as yet has proved its right to impeach it, or take 
away its comfort from the hearts that ache for the sight of 


faces that have vanished. 
M. J. SAVAGE. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE. 
ee 

We have shown that space and time are in themselves 
impotent over matter and over mind, utterly powerless to 
control either sensuous perception or sensuous imagination. 
From this, it follows that sensuous perceptions and sensu- 
ous imagination, when they conform to order in space or 
order in time, capable of intellectual recognition, and per- 
haps of intellectual analysis, and of description in general 
intellectual propositions, show that intellect controlled the 
causes of those perceptions and imaginations. This is the 
morphological argument, drawn from the conformity of the 
external universe (whether in its atomic, molecular, crystal- 
line, cosmical, or organic forms) to laws of space and time, 
and showing that that universe is created and upheld by 
infinite wisdom. 

The teleological argument is somewhat similar. The per- 
ception of the adaptation of means to ends,— for example, the 
nature and proportion of the elements in their adaptation 
to the needs of animals and of man; the cosmical arrange- 
ment of our planet in such manner as to suit human needs; 
the myriad-fold adaptation of plants to their surroundings, 
and the delicate, intricate contrivances for their propaga- 
tion; the creation by the plants of storehouses filled with 
coal and petroleum for our use; the multiplied mechanical 
contrivances for carrying on the functions of animal life in 
the myriad forms of higher and lower animals,— the percep- 
tion of all this, not only shows that the soul which perceives 
it has in itself the conscious power to adapt means to 
secure ends, the secret consciousness of causal energy, which 
can bend things to its will: it also shows that the whole 
universe is guided by a universal reason to the accomplish- 
ment of harmonious designs, to the fulfilment of universal 
plans. The sunbeam is as powerless in itself to decompose 
carbonic acid and to deposit the carbon in a future coal-bed 
as space is powerless to form a cubic crystal, as time is 
powerless to determine the periods of the long rhythmic 
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successions of vegetable and animal life. The succession of 
organic life is rhythmic. It returns at intervals to the poten- 
tiality of the ovum and of the ovule. Therein lies a secret 
beyond the power of space or time or mechanic force. 
Potentiality is intellectual. The ovum or ovule has no 
measurable force. Its power is infinitesimal, compared with 
the chemical forces of even one molecule of carbonic diox- 
ide or of water. But behind it or within it lies a power 
comparable to nothing known to us except to the sponta- 
neous choice, the free action, of our own will. This infini- 
tesimal power is. omnipotent to guide the division of the 
molecules, when the tremors of the solar ray have thrown 
the atoms, for an instant, to some point of unstable equilib- 
rium. At such moments, the ovule directs the parts in dif- 
ferent ways. The oxygen is perhaps returned to the air; 
while the carbon is laid in place, according to a predeter- 
mined plan, to build an organic form similar to that of the 
parent’s plan. Somewhere, that plan of the parent form 
exists in its entirety. It potentially exists, else it would not 
become, at regular periods of a generation, an actuality. A 
potential plan — proved, by its becoming actual, to have 
existed potentially — existed in a mind,—a mind which de- 
signed and accomplished the design. This is the teleologi- 
eal argument, which, like the morphological, builds partly 
upon a priori, partly upon inductive, reasoning. It derives 
its irresistible potency from the consilience of so many 
strong lines of induction to the one conclusion,— the being 
and attributes of God. 

Thirdly, the perception of beauty, whether in things sen- 
sible or in things intelligible, shows, not only that the soul 
which perceives it possesses the third great attribute of 
spirit,— the power of feeling: it also shows that the Crea- 
tor of the universe and of the soul is beneficent. He has 
created man to be a partaker in his own divine joys. Finite 
symmetry speaks to the head, infinitesimal symmetry to the 
heart. To the Creator there may be nothing great and 
nothing small. Even to our human reason, the mere scale 
on which a thing is built is unimportant, in comparison 
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with the intellectual skill of its design and the beauty of 
its form. ‘Time and space are great only with reference to 
the faculties of the beings which note them.” I¢ is in the 
power of God alone to determine what shall be great, and 
what small, to us. That is, he alone can establish our scale, 
and give us our unit. He has done so, not only by fixing 
the size of our planet, the average size of our bodies, and 
their average strength, the maximum velocity attainable in 
our atmosphere, and the like, but also by limiting our power 
of perception. There is a minimum visibéle. Even the most 
wonderful microscope has limits to its magnifying power, 
the most wonderful telescope limits to its ability to pene- 
trate space. We cannot set the limits to human ability 
with precision; but we know that it has limits, in every one 
of our senses and faculties. 

Within the limits of direct observation, those phenomena 
which are distinctly seen to be modes of motion make their 
primary appeal to the mind, and only secondarily affect the 
feelings. But those phenomena which are not recognized 
by sense as modes of motion —for example, odors, flavors, 
temperatures, colors, and tones — appeal primarily to feeling 
only, secondarily to thought. They give us sensuous pleas- 


ure, they make up the comforts of life; and, when odors, | 


flavors, temperatures, have put the body at ease, then color 
and tone delight the mind, and afford a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of spiritual feeling. They are a vehicle of spiritual 
expression. God, in them and through them, gives us 
higher views of spiritual beauty, and calls us more lovingly 
and earnestly to attain for ourselves the beauty of holiness. 

We do not, by this last expression, mean to indorse the 
sentimental theory of ethics. But, in the discussion of 
ethics, it is emphatically true that many different and diver- 
gent theories may each have in it a portion of truth. 
When we attempt to examine this fourth field, and consider 
the question of the nature of right and wrong, which the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures assume that men ean, at 
least in large degree, determine for themselves, we shall find 
that it has analogies to each of the preceding fields. The 
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unity of human nature and of the universe is so great that 
Emerson’s Sphinx declares,— 


“Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.” 


Thus, Tennyson also declares that, if he could but under- 
stand wholly the little weed in the cranny of the wall, he 
would also know what God and man is. When we attempt 
to probe the question of right and of duty, when we ask our- 
selves what is the foundation of obligation, we perceive that 
in the spiritual world, in the relations of men looked at on 
the side of the heart, there is order or disorder; that moral 
good consists in a conformity to this divine order in the 
moral universe. Herein is the analogy between ethics in 
the spiritual and morphology in the external world. Thus 
regarded, the question of right is an intellectual question. 
In considering it, the intellect sees that the moral order of 
the spiritual world was, like the physical order of the mate- 
rial universe, established by unerring wisdom, by an infinite 
mind, foreseeing all consequences from the beginning and 
arranging all things with perfect skill. Here also is the 
analogy between ethics and the teleological view of external 
nature. The spiritual faculties, the tastes, passions, and 
sentiments of man, are such as to bring about the historical 
ends designed by God. This view leads to the sciences of 
political economy, of social statics and dynamics, of polities 
and statesmanship, in the best senses. In all these sciences, 
the assumptions are secretly made, which the Hebrew 
prophets from the beginning openly declared, that the 
Judge of all the earth will do right; that the course of 
nations and of individuals is subject to his control, and that 
he rules them to attain his own final ends. 

It must also be acknowledged that there is a beauty in 
holiness, just as there is a beauty in figures, tones, or colors. 
When the mind takes in the perception of a rounded, sym- 
metrical character, standing in just and harmonious rela- 
tions with other men, and in a reverent, filial, trusting, 
obedient attitude toward God, it certainly has a quiet 
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delight in the perception. This sense of moral beauty is 
more satisfying and profound than can be given by any 
other object whatever, whether in the realm of nature, art, 
or fiction. Yet that sense of beauty, awakened by the per- 
ception of a holy character, is certainly a very different 
thing from the sense of our own obligation to be holy. 
That this sense of obligation also exists in the human heart 
is the testimony of all human languages, in all ages and in 
all countries. 

The attempt is often made to account for this sense of 
obligation without admitting the reality of obligation. For 
example, it is said that the experience of men early teaches 
them that certain courses of action are destructive to the 
interests of the community. The community, then, inter- 
dicts such action; and generations of children brought up 
under such interdiction presently acquire a sense of obliga- 
tion to refrain. In proof that this is the source of the sense 
of obligation, we are referred to the familiar fact that per- 
sons brought up to regard innocent things as wicked feel 
as much horror of conscience in transgressing the fancied 
obligation as they would from real sin. This argument is 
part of the general system of empirical philosophy, which 
refers everything to custom and to experience. But custom 
and experience can only develop and bring out into clear 
light and actual consciousness ideas and perceptions which 
already lay potentially in the mind and in the objects of 
perception. Otherwise, custom and experience might make 
a Shakspere from an ass’s colt, a Newton from the spawn of 
an oyster. Matter and motion bring out into distinet con- 
sciousness our perceptions of space and time; but experi- 
ence in matter and motion never could give the judgment 
of necessity in the relations of space and time. Experience 
never could have suggested to Mathesis the consideration 
of a fourth dimension in space, and of a duration in time 
neither before nor after a given epoch. Custom and expe- 
rience may guide or misguide us in deciding what is right 
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and what is wrong; but they could not create in the soul | 


that peculiar sense of obligation, which looks not at the aet 
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approved or disapproved, but at the motive, the purpose, 
which is justified or condemned. 

Still, it may be asked on what grounds we condemn or 
justify the motive, if it be not upon the grounds of a broader 
utility. When we say that a certain motive is to be con- 
demned, do we mean by it, in the last analysis, anything 
more than this: that we perceive that, in the indulgence 
of such motives, there would come harm in the long run? 
When we say that a motive is good, do we mean by it any- 
thing further than this,— that the indulgence of that motive 
would, in the end, lead to good in the long run? The 
answer is manifest. Expediency and utility, taken in this 
broadest sense, may be, and are, exceedingly useful tests of 
moral axioms. But there are cases to which we cannot 
apply the test,— cases, also, in which: dependence on that 
test would be exceedingly dangerous. The ethical instincts 
of an individual are, very often, too weak to withstand the 
sophistry of the individual mind. Yet the individual mind, 
almost universally, trusts its own intellectual conclusions. 
If, therefore, a man saw no possible harm, and great actual 
benefit, as likely to result from an act, he would, under 
such a utilitarian theory of morals, be very apt to disregard 
utterly the ethical judgment of the community, and even 
to regard his own scruples as weaknesses. Many examples 
might be brought forward to illustrate this point. Let one 
suffice. Innumerable breaches of trust, embezzlement of 
funds, and forgeries of notes have been committed by per- 
sons who intended no injury or injustice to any one. They 
thought that they were certain of success in their specula- 
tion, and that they would replace the funds or take up the 
notes, and never be detected; that they would do no one 
else any harm, and yet enrich themselves. Now, according 
to the theory of morals which we are considering, the sin of 
these men seems to have been only that of acting when 
they were not absolutely sure. If they had had actual 
certainty of their gains and of escaping detection, if they 
had never let any living soul know of their action, then 
they would have done neither present nor prospective harm, 
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and on this false theory would have been justified in their 
acts. Yet every honest heart revolts against such a decision. 
Every honest heart feels that such a man would have lost 
his integrity. If he did not feel ashamed of himself and 
feel guilty in God’s presence, he ought to feel ashamed, he 
ought to lose his self-respect. At the basis of this moral 
judgment of honest, honorable men there lies a peculiar 
idea of moral right,—not capable of being resolved into 
utility or into reasonableness, unless utility and reasonable- 
ness be redefined for the express purpose of making the 
words include the right. It must be conceded that every 
manifestation of spiritual power is made through the 
medium of motion in some form. It does not follow that 
every manifestation of spiritual power is to be explained 
by geometry and algebra. However perfectly the science 
of acoustics and musical statics may analyze the movements 
of the air and of the ear, in an oratorio or symphony, they 
can give no account whatever of the sensations felt by a 
musical ear that hears it and a sympathetic heart that feels 
it. No analysis of geometrical forms and rhythmical pulses 
in the waves of light can interpret the ‘‘ meaning in the live 
repose of the valley behind the mill.” That speaks out of 
the heart of God to the heart of man,—secret chambers 
which lie not in space nor time, but in spirit. 
And just as the sensation in consciousness is different 
from and of a higher order than any motion in the body by 
which the sensation is produced, just as the sentiment or 
expression of a work of art is different from and of a higher 
order than the mere sensation or sensuous pleasure which it 
gives, so the judgment of right and wrong is different from 
and higher than any judgment of individual or general 
happiness or utility, than any judgment of reasonableness 
or unreasonableness, folly or wisdom. It bears a strong 
analogy to these latter judgments; and, by a strained use of 
the words “utility” and “reasonableness,” either of them 
may be made to cover right and duty. But it is unwise to 
put this strain upon those words. The effect will inevitably 
be, not to enlarge and dignify the words, but to degrade our 
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conception of right by dragging it down to the ordinary 
meaning of usefulness and expediency or to the ordinary 
meaning of wisdom and prudence. The unsophisticated, pure 
heart feels that there is a heaven-wide difference between a 
virtuous man, whose heart is not inclined to evil, but is set 
on what is right, and a prudent man, who is afraid to do 
wrong lest discovery bring disgrace and punishment. Let 
us not, by any abuse of language, do anything toward con- 
fusing that difference in any mind. 

Jouffroy, in his Introduction to Ethics, briefly reviews 
the principal attempts which have been made to analyze the 
idea of right. Before so doing, he gives a brief sketch of 
his own views, in the form of a summary of the facts of 
consciousness. This summary, as [ recall it, was somewhat 
of the following character: An infant acts from sporadic 
impulses, almost unconsciously or automatically. As he 
grows older, he controls these impulses, and more con- 
sciously directs them to gain his ends; but those ends are, 
at first, simply the fulfilment of chance impulses. Pres- 
ently, difficulties arise in the way of his action. He con- 
centrates and bends his energies to overcome them. He 
deliberately chooses a course, and presses on to follow it. 
This course, however, is at first short, leading only over 
and through the particular difficulty which arouses him to 
action. But, by this means, he is awakened to a true self- 
consciousness. He learns that he need not be and ought 
not to be driftwood, the sport of winds and waves. He 
begins to feel that he ought to seize the helm, choose his 
own course, consult the heavens, and steadfastly force his 
vessel to use wind and wave, to accomplish the voyage upon 
which he has determined. At this time, the question arises, 
What should be the end and aim of his course? Then there 
dawns upon his mind the idea of right: there arises in his 
heart the feeling of obligation, of duty. The question next 
arises, What is right? We may put his answer still into 
the same figurative form in which we have put his question. 
The youth, asking what course to take, examines his vessel, 
his books, his charts, and his instruments, and in this 
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search finds that he is sailing under ‘sealed orders. These 
are to be opened, and read with care: they define his duty. 
The vessel is not his own: he has not gone out for his own 
pleasure, on a yachting excursion. The master of the 
vessel, to whom he owes everything, has given him these 
sealed orders, which he must open, consult, and obey. In 
other words, the duty of a created being is to fulfil the 
object of his creation, to perform his destined duties and 
attain his destined end. And the destined uses and ends of 
a created being can be discovered by a study of its powers 
and capabilities. Thus, we are brought back, in the consid- 
eration of duty, as in all other excursions of the reason, to 
the one central being out of whose power and wisdom 
and love all things flow. We are bound to fulfil the duties, 
to aim at the end, for which God made us. We can dis- 
cover what those duties are, what that high end is, only 
by a careful study of our own nature, our powers and 
capabilities. In the study of this nature, we must, of course, 
study not simply our individual self, in whom some un- 
usual defect may occur, but we must study the human 
race. In this study of human nature, we find revealed to 
us the existence of a profound moral order, embracing all 
the spiritual universe. Right consists in conformity to that 
universal moral order. Thus, right, like truth, like beauty, 
like the good, cannot be known in its absolute perfection 
by finite man, but only by the infinite God. Thus, the 
Apostle Paul says that he was conscious of no sin; yet that 
did not prove him innocent, since the only true judge of 
innocence is the Lord. Right is that which is right in his 
sight. 

It is frequently objected that the will of God cannot be 
thus made the ultimate foundation of duty, since that would 
imply that he might have commanded sin to be holy. 
There is, however, no such implication in the doctrine. 
When we approach these highest and deepest questions, 
we should remember that logic-chopping and quibbling are 
as much out of place as puns or jokes would be. Our 
conception of God, to which every line of inductive rea- 
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soning leads us, forbids the possibility of his making us to 
do aught else than that which is right. As his unerring 
wisdom and infinite knowledge forever prevent our even 
imagining that he could attempt aught that is contradic- 
tory to mathematical laws, or aught that would be absurd, 
so they prevent the possibility of our imagining that he 
could create moral beings to live in immoral relations. 
He has made us subject to the laws of moral harmony. 
He has given us that limited freedom by which alone 
we could learn to understand what moral order is; and 
what a sublime inheritance he offers to those who will 
voluntarily conform to that order! We do not doubt that, 
in the divine mind, reasonableness, utility, and right are 
one with infinite beauty and truth. But, to the human 
mind, that unity is seen only by faith, not by sight. To 
the human mind, that which is rational and reasonable is 
so constantly separate from that which is useful that one 
cannot be a safe guide to the other. In like manner, that 
which is right seems, to a human mind, so frequently dis- 
tinct from that which is profitable that any attempt to live 
by a consideration of either alone would be foolish. We 
are often at a loss to know which of two courses would 
be most profitable, when both of them appear to be perfectly 
right; that is, we are perplexed to know which of two 
courses duty demands, and cannot see that either of them 
would be more useful than the other. On the other hand, 
we sometimes have a strong sentiment, a moral conviction, 
that certain courses of action or moods of feeling are wrong, 
although we cannot see any immediate or prospective evil 
to arise from them. Nay, we sometimes thus condemn, in 
our secret conscience, things in which we cannot distinctly 
see anything but pleasure and advantage, were they not 
condemned by the moral sense. 

This ethical sense is as original and peculiar a gift as 
any of the faculties of our nature. It frequently takes the 
place of reason for us, in the same manner that hunger and 
thirst take the place of reason. The appetite takes the 
place of reason by making us eat and drink at such times 
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and in such quantities as will sustain the bodily strength. 
Smell and taste take the place of reason for us by: leading 
us to a choice of wholesome foods. Throughout our nature, 
powers of sensation, feeling, and impulse, lead us, in an 
automatic way, to do that which we might forget or neglect 
to do, if we were left wholly to the guidance of our own 
conscious thought. ‘This is the continual action of faculties 
that lie too deep for consciousness, implanted and guided 
by the unerring and eternal wisdom and love of the Creator. 
In a perfectly analogous manner, the ethical sense, the deep 
feeling of obligation, of duty, of the necessity for obeying 
God, is a perpetual witness to his kindness, his condescen- 
sion to his children. The highest fruits and highest benefits 
of life can be enjoyed only through a voluntary, sponta- 
neous conformity to the divine moral order of the spiritual 
universe. The sense of obligation, of duty, is our perpet- 
ual reminder of this vital truth. It is, as the very structure 
of many languages shows that it has been always felt to 
be, the testimony of God himself to us, the perpetual 
witness of the spirit of God to-our spirits that we are the 
sons of God, and bound to live as becomes our high origin. 
Conscience is, as the word implies, a mutual knowledge of 
the sinner and of the one sinned against. A conscience, 
to have real peace, must be at peace with God, and rejoice 
in communion with him. 

But the restless Reason, remote from the feelings, even 
from the feeling of obligation, may still ask, Wherein is the 
necessity for conformity to the moral order of the universe, 
any more than for conformity to the physical order? Why, 
she asks, should you insist upon an “I ought” and “I must” 
in regard to morals, any more than in regard to any other 
department of human thought,—science, for example, or 
fine art. The first answer obviously is that we made this 
difference because there is a difference. We make a differ- 
ence between colors and odors, because there is a difference. 
Colors affect the eye, odors the sense of smell. The judg- 
ments on the two cannot be compared with each other. In- 
like manner, an error of judgment is lamented as a mistake : 
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an error of choice in matters of fine art is a mere defect of 
taste, but an error of choice in matters of duty is a sin. 
That is human nature: it feels concerning moral actions a 
peculiar kind of approval or condemnation. It feels that 
we ought or we ought not. Thus, moral necessity seems 
to us stronger than logical necessity, just as logical neces- 
sity is stronger than physical. 

The inquiry perpetually arises as to the consequences of 
disregarding this feeling of moral necessity. The disregard 
of physical necessities leads to an injury of material property 
or of the human frame. A disregard of logical necessities 
leads to intellectual errors, which may or may not draw us 
into the further folly of disregarding physical necessity. 
These are the natural sanctions attached to the physical and 
intellectual laws of nature. They may, figuratively, be 
called the punishments for the violation of such law. But 
what are the consequences of disregarding moral obligation ? 
If this obligation be higher than either of the other two, one . 
might suppose that the consequences of disregarding it will 
be more serious. In other departments of our nature, con- 
formity to natural law brings a benefit, neglect of that law 
brings suffering, or, if not suffering, at least a crippling of 
power and loss of enjoyment. This is the origin of a large 
proportion of the evils and miseries of the world, they arise 
from a disregard and infraction of manifest natural law. 
Ignorance of this law excuses no man, because plain and re- 
peated reminders of its existence and its penalties are con- 
stantly given in the course of providence and by the endow- 
ments of the human frame. It must beso also in regard to 
moral law. In the moral sense and in religious convictions 
there is a constant assertion of the supremacy of moral and 
religious considerations. No judgment, said Dr. Channing, 
can be just or wise which is not founded upon a conviction 
of the paramount worth and importance of duty. Reason 
herself must acknowledge that the highest of all laws is the 
law which binds us to obey law. And, if all lower laws have 
their sanctions annexed, so that their infraction brings mis- 
ery, it is certainly so, also, with the highest law. The disre- 
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gard and neglect of moral and religious obligation is a viola- — 
tion of the conditions on which alone the highest life is pos- 
sible. It must therefore be followed by the most terrible 
loss, by the deepest death. This may be the reason why 
our ever kind Creator implanted in us this peculiar, deep 
feeling of the obligation of moral duty. That which is 
right is the most useful of utilities, the best of all good, the 
highest reason for all that is reasonable. The right is, there- 
fore, to be sought with every power of mind and heart and 
soul. Conformity to the right is eternal joy. It is com- 
munion with the All-holy and the All-good. On the other 
hand, that which is wrong is more to be shunned than all 
error or loss or suffering. Sin is worse than idiocy, it is 
more unreasonable than folly, it is worse than suicide, it 
is more than death. It is a destruction of the highest life 
and highest powers. 

There is another distinction, in our feelings concerning 
right and wrong, which does not seem to us to be well ex- 
plained by any utilitarian or rational or sentimental theory 
of morals. When a man makes an intellectual error, and 
brings upon himself loss or suffering, or when a man shows 
himself destitute of appreciation for art and incapable of 
the enjoyment of beauty, we simply pity him. We think 
that the course of nature gives him sufficient punishment. 
We have not the slightest desire to add to it. On the other 
hand, it is a universal feeling, when a man does wrong, not 
only to condemn it, but to be indignant at it, and to feel 
a desire to punish the wrong-doer. This is a universal feel- 
ing, unless it be thata few of the highest saints may find their 
indignation at sin swallowed up in their profound pity for 
the sinner. But we all feel how natural was that exclama- 
tion of Dr. Franklin (to which we have before alluded), 
when he was told an instance of treasonable treachery, and 
cried that if there was no hell ready for such a traitor one 
ought to be made. The existence of this universal wish, to 
add punishment to the natural effect of sin, is a problem for 
reason to explain. 

The solution of this problem must go deep into the nature 
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of sin and of punishment. When we talk of natural law, 
we refer to that interlinked series of causes and effects 
through which the actualities of existence are manifested in 
sensible forms. In the external universe, the natural laws 
are the conditions of existence and manifestation. The 
violation of those laws simply interrupts or defeats the 
possibilities of life, or of its special manifestations which 
were dependent on those violated conditions. In all this, 
we naturally feel that we have no part. The universe is 
the embodiment of one grand thought of its Creator. In any 
true work of art, a central idea takes possession, so to speak, 
of the artistic soul, and necessitates by its own nature, 
manifesting itself to his clear imagination, every detail of 
the drama or the symphony or the picture. Thus, in the 
universe, which is the archetype of all-art and the formula 
of all sciences, one infinitely complex, yet absolutely simple, 
thought, conceived before eternity in the Eternal Mind, in- 
volves all the minute details; and those details are not to be 
criticised by our feeble and limited understanding of them. 

In the moral sphere, it is totally different. There, the 
‘idea of cause enters in its true sense as an uncaused 
cause. The series of causes and effects in the universe 
embraces only causes in a secondary sense of that word. 
In the primal sense of the word “cause,” physical causes 
are no causes. They are priog effects. Reason can accept 
nothing as truly a cause except that which itself is un- 
caused. There alone it can rest. Thus, in tracing back 
physical causes, we come finally to the act of God; and 
there we rest in the ultimate cause. Precisely in the same 
manner, in the consideration of human actions, we come 
toa simple “I chose,” to a Pilate’s “ What I have written 
I have written,’ behind which we cannot always go. 
These simple volitions of men choosing good and evil are 
therefore only partly involved in the courses of secondary 
cause and effect. The reasons which flow from the natural 
effect of our actions are not deemed by men sufficient, as 
affording motives to-right choice, either by way of reward 
or by way of punishment. The conception of moral obli- 
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gation, of virtue, and of sin, involves the conception of 
good or ill desert; and human experience shows that men 
do not always get their deserts. We remember hearing 
men fifty years ago maintain that it was an arraignment 
of the divine justice to say this. From a peculiar interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, they denied the existence of 
any suffering beyond the moment of death, and therefore 
felt impelled by their sense of the justice of God to affirm 
earnestly that the amount of happiness and misery in this 
life is in exact proportion to a man’s virtue or sin. But 
this affirmation is so contrary to the general experience of 
mankind that this peculiar form of religious doctrine is no 
longer pressed upon us. All believers in the immortality 
of man now admit that his condition in the world to come 
must depend partly upon his character in the present life. 
The history of speculation upon this subject shows how 
ineradicable in the human mind is the conviction that sin 
deserves, and must- receive, a recompense of evil. How 
ineradicable, also, the conviction that it does not, invariably, 
receive that recompense from the natural course of events 
in this life. 

It is, however, still affirmed by some that the recom- 
pense for sin arises solely from the inevitable working of 
universal and invariable laws, extending into the life beyond 
the grave. The attempted, demonstration of Strauss is 
applied to this question. God being infinite, says he, can 
act only simultaneously throughout all space, and synchro- 
nously through eternity. We can, however, admit no such 
conclusion concerning the Infinite First Cause. Because he 
is the First Cause, ungaused, he is removed from any such 
supposed necessity, and is free to do whatever is reasonable, 
wise, holy, and beneficent. Even our own will, feeble as 
it is, being still free, is partly removed from the domina- 
tion of secondary causes. We therefore feel the need of 
arbitrary reward and punishment to help its feebleness. 
All parental government, all school discipline, all civil 
and criminal jurisprudence, proceeds upon this assumption 
and goes upon this basis. We may frequently err, and do 
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frequently err, in our attempt to supplement natural laws; 
but we do not on that account decline to make the effort 
to supplement them.- We cannot shake off the duty of 
government. We cannot admit the doctrine that the natu- 
ral consequences of sin are a sufficient punishment for sin. 
We cannot admit it without introducing confusion and dis- 
cord into the family, and misery and anarchy into the State. 
How, then, can we doubt that, when the whole history of 
man is known in this life and in that which is to come, we 
shall find a system of divine rewards and punishments, 
independent of and supplementary to the natural effects 
of secondary causes? This is that which renders the for- 
giveness of sin possible, and thus justifies our Lord Jesus 
in teaching us to pray, “ Forgive our sins, for even we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” If the punishment 
for sin consisted wholly in the natural effects of universal 
and invariable law, no forgiveness would be possible. 
Neither parents nor friends could forgive their children, 
nor could God forgive us. 

We are, of course, speaking of absolute forgiveness. In 
a relative sense of the word, there is a provision for forgive- 
ness in the physiological constitution of man. Poison and 
disease may be completely eradicated from the system. Op- 
portunity is given for repentance until the transgression has 
reached a certain amount. The moral obligation upon man 
requires absolute chastity, absolute temperance; but this 
obligation cannot be proved by observation from expe- 
rience. It requires an appeal to first principles in spiritual 
things, above the reach of any finite experience. And the 
fact that minor sins against temperance and chastity, if 
early repented of and thoroughly, completely, forsaken, may 
leave no visible trace of mischief on the bodily frame, con- 
firms the metaphysic of the Lord’s Prayer. It gives a nat- 
ural ground for hope that the moral condemnation which 
visits the slightest infraction of these laws and weighs heay- 
ily against the character, even though the body be un- 
harmed, may also be removed by sincere shame and true 
repentance. But our sense of justice, demanding punish- 
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ment beyond the natural consequence of guilt, expressing 
itself in penal regulations in the family, school, church, and 
State, is a strong, an unanswerable argument for attributing 
justice to God; and for believing that, although the natural 
course of events may not punish guilt, a divine course of 
action reaching beyond the domain of nature will infallibly 
bring a just retribution, unless a sincere shame and true 
repentance first bring the transgressor to seek forgiveness 
at the foot of the cross. . 

Tuomas HI. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


The religion of Christ is based on the reality of certain 
spiritual facts in the nature of man and the constitution of 
the world. It takes for granted a spiritual Power control- 
ling the world with a moral purpose, and a spiritual nature 
in man, offspring of the same Power, and inspired with the 
same purpose. It teaches that the meaning of life is the 
fulfilment of that purpose, and that, by communion with 
the spirit of God, we may gain continually in power to ful- 
fil it. It teaches that spiritual power is the ruling power 
in existence, and is permanent and eternal. In proportion 
as man partakes of it, he feels himself immortal. 

This is the substance of the Christian religion. It asserts 
itself with assurance. It asks no odds. It neither depends 
upon argument nor fears it. It goes through no process of 
demonstration. It communicates a living impulse. It isa 
breath of refreshing air, saying, Open your lips, and breathe. 
It is a revealing light, saying, Open your eyes, and see. It 
is a quickening power, saying, Work with me, and be strong. 

To-day, the existence of these facts is called in question ; 
and Christianity itself is discredited as a power in the world. 
By some, even, whose whole influence is given to promote 
the higher life of man, it is maintained that religion does 
not necessarily rest upon these facts which I have stated. 
It is not essential, they say, to recognize any Spiritual Per- 
sonality presiding over the world, with whom man can come 
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into conscious personal relationship. What we are sure of 
is that there is a tendency toward higher life in all things, 
which, in man, takes the form of a moral impulse. Let him 
follow this moral impulse, help him to follow it, help him 
to be pure and true and kind, to be unselfish, to reverence 
what is high and noble, and he will attain to the most that 
is possible for him, whatever beliefs he may come to have 
in regard to the Power which works in all things, in regard 
to his own personal relationship to it or his own personal 
immortality. It is not essential, they claim, for the highest 
welfare of humanity, that we should continue in the line of 
Christian belief and Christian experience. To know God or 
not to know him is not essential. The higher life of man 
should be lived, and can be lived, in either case. . 

Now, if the issue were simply this, How far can man 
advance in his higher life without a belief or knowledge of 
the existence of God? it would hardly be a matter for dis- 
cussion. It would be but a question of more and most. 
Undoubtedly, all genuine moral life is in a religious direc- 
tion, and, if pursued to the end, will result in the knowledge 
of religious certainties. The exercise of the spirit of love 
and purity and truth, even in the slightest degree, is an 
exercise of the Divine Spirit, and will help to produce all 
the results which that Spirit works to produce in the world, 
even though its Source should not be as yet consciously rec- 
ognized. 

But deeper than all such questions of speculation is a 
question of fact. It is plainly this: Is it or is it not true 
that there is a Spiritual Personality who can be communed 
with by man? Does religion include, beside and beyond all 
sentiment, a knowledge of God? 

It is no wonder that the discussion of such a question 
should stir the hearts of men to their depths. The pro- 
foundest and tenderest experiences of human life have been 
associated hitherto with a belief in the personal witness and 
guidance of the Author of that life. The strongest impulses 
which have ever yet moved the world to the advancement 
of human good have sprung from that belief. It would be 
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strange if men could relinquish such a faith without a 
struggle. 

But neither violence of assertion nor calmness of convic- 
tion can be decisive in such a controversy. The question 
is not, Does this man or that man feel so or so, and express 
his feeling in a certain form of belief? Neither this man’s 
opinion nor that man’s opinion will satisfy the general de- 
mand which exists to-day for assurance of religious reali- 
ties. It is well known that there has been a gradual but 
sure advance, in modern times, in the methods of attaining 
certainty in the pursuit of knowledge. Many favorite fan- 
cies of the past have vanished as the morning mist, only to 
disclose a fairer prospect and a surer foundation for the 
dear life we cherish. The false disappears, the true remains. 
The constituents of human knowledge are slowly becoming 
established. 

Now, what we all feel to be the momentous question of 
to-day is, Is the existence of God a matter of knowledge? 
Of course, we use the name of God in its common ‘religious 
acceptation; that is,a Supreme Spiritual Personality with 
whom man may commune. Is the fact of the existence of 
such a Being so well established as to claim recognition 
among the constituents of human knowledge? 

To answer this question, it will be necessary for us to 
consider the processes by which we arrive at knowledge. In 
this way, we shall be able to see why so many so-called 
religious beliefs of the past have been discarded as super- 
stitions, and what ground we have for accepting any that 
remain as certainties. 

Two widely different methods of discovering truth als 
prevailed in the history of human thought. We might call 
them the old and the new methods; for, although both have 
been more or less in use from the beginning, the one has 
been steadily and surely displacing the other,—slowly at 
first, but finally with such ever-increasing rapidity that 
the gain of human knowledge within the last hundred years 
would seem to eyual all that had gone before. 

The first is usually called the subjective method. It 
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starts for its basis with certain preconceived notions, fan- 
cies, imaginations, reasonings, and constructs a system ac- 
cording to which it maintains that things ought to exist. 
If the facts do not happen to coincide with this precon- 
ceived theory, so much the worse for the facts. It was 
natural enough that this method should prevail in the 
beginning, for there was not enough known of facts to 
prove or disprove the theories which were maintained. 
The philosophers spent their time in reasoning out explana- 
tions of the universe, which were very consistent in them- 
selves, but unfortunately have been discovered since to have 
no correspondence whatever with the actual world. In 
this way, it will be readily seen, truth never could be 
reached or established; for there was no means of verifica- 
tion. A theory may appear very rational and consistent 
with itself, and yet be very inconsistent with the facts. 

So it was that the early history of human thought was 
full of superstitions,— imaginary explanations of the phe- 
nomena of the outward world of matter and of the in- 
ward world of the mind. The truths of religion were 
mixed up with an uncounted multitude of whims and 
vagaries. Things genuine and things false were inextrica- 
bly mingled. How separate the wheat from the chaff? It 
was all handed down together, and must all be accepted 
together. The proof of one was as good as the proof of the 
other, as long as there could be no verification by facts. 
This condition of things has continued even to our own 
times. 

But, in the mean time, the method of modern philosophy 
has been gaining ground. This is the objective method. 
It claims that all knowledge is the result of experience. 
In order to know what is truth, we must patiently accept 
the facts of the world, find out what principles are actually 
disclosed in them, form our theories to account for them, 
and then verify our theories by more facts, if they can be 
verified. Then, if there is. Unity in the world, if there isa 
central truth at the heart of things, every new discovery 
will corroborate what has been before discovered, and the 
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progress of knowledge will increase with an ever-accelerat- 
ing velocity. 

This has proved to be the case. This method has given 
such a remarkable foundation of assured knowledge, of 
fact harmonizing with fact, and law blending with law, 
that it has gradually become evident that a large part of 
what was accepted as the teaching of faith was merely the 
offspring of fancy. One after another, the wonderful phe- 
nomena and events of the past, which were supposed to be 
the result of supernatural causes, have been accounted for 
in the natural sequence of physical law. We all know the 
result. Modern philosophy considers the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion as established. Its comprehensive teaching is that all 
the wonderful variety of the present universe is the outcome 
of a progressive development from the primeval germs of 
matter. 

We have become accustomed to all this. We have 
learned to say that, whatever the process by which things 
have come to be what they are, we need not relinquish 
our belief in their divine origin. We can still hold to 
a Supreme Intelligence, working in all from the begin- 
ning. We can fall back upon a natural and progressive 
revelation rather than a supernatural and a verbal. So far, 
then, our Christian faith has received no detriment from 
the success of the objective method in philosophy. Our 
changed opinion in regard to the origin of its truths need 
not affect our reliance upon the validity of the truths them- 
selves. We may still hold to our belief in a spiritual 
agency in the universe and its power in our lives, whatever 
the process by which it has gradually made itself known 
to us. . 

But the objective method has attempted to go farther than 
this. Having succeeded so well in accounting for the facts 
of the material world, by observation and reasoning, it has 
gone on to account for the operations of the mind of man 
by the same observation of material things. It has ex- 
pected to. study the workings of the mind by observing 
the motions of the brain. In this way, it has come to pass 
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that the idea of spirit, whether in man or in the universe, 
has become largely discredited by modern students of psy- 
chology. The tendency is to explain all the movements of 
man’s mind and heart and soul as necessary results of influ- 
ences from the material world. A sensation is the result 
of a shock of a nervous centre. Memory is a revived sensa- 
tion. Ideas are compounded sensations. Emotions are 
vague sensibilities attending clusters of ideas. Even the 
will, which has been considered man’s crowning attribute, 
has now been placed in the line of cause and effect ; and it 
is taught that there is no free will. Spencer and Taine 
both teach that there is no self which can exert any will. 
Man is only an aggregate of ideas and feelings. Many con- 
flicting impulses and desires tending toward action take 
time to adjust themselves to one end; and consciousness 
watches the process, and thinks it had a hand in the result. 
But it is all an illusion. There is, then, no self in man, no 
soul, no spirit, and no Spirit in the universe. The Infinite 
Energy from which all things proceed, according to Mr. 
Spencer, cannot be claimed to have intelligence or con- 
sciousness. . 

This tone of thought among the philosophers of to-day 
undoubtedly has its effect upon popular opinion. It is felt 
that we must not take anything for granted beyond what 
is known by the senses. Even the teachers of religion come 
unconsciously under its influence, and hesitate to claim a 
belief in God as among the essentials of doctrine. They 
can teach morals with an assurance that they are there 
dealing with certainties that cannot be questioned. But 
they think they have no warrant for maintaining belief in 
a Supreme Spiritual Personality which may or may not 
exist. 

This, then, is the profound issue to which we have come 
to-day,— the issue between a materialistic philosophy and 
the Christian faith. The question is, Zs there any free, 
originating power in man or. God to turn the course of events 
with a moral purpose ? 

Materialistic philosophy says: ‘No. There is an Energy 
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working in all things, and producing a general progress 
toward higher and higher conditions. Those best fitted to 
the conditions will survive. The unfit will perish, and 
thus a great degree of perfection will undoubtedly be 
reached at last. But it is all a necessary and determined 
progress, of which the sequence can never be changed.” 

If this be the case, there is no place in the world for vol- 
untary effort either for morals or religion. In the grand 
march of progress, there are always those who, from igno- 
rance or sin, have fallen back. If there be nothing but 
fixed, invariable law, they must perish. If there be, neither 
in themselves nor in any one outside of themselves, any orig- 
inal, initiative power for good, then there can be for them 
no such thing as rescue or reform. But who is there who 
has not at some time fallen back? Probably there is no 
human being, or ever was, in whom the higher desire was 
always predominant. What hope, then, of moral progress, 
if, when the right is-known and seen, there is no power of 
self-recovery, no free will to take hold upon the good ? 

The only hope is that offered by the Christian faith. “A 
Divine Spirit,” it says, “is ever appealing to thee to come 
up higher: a spirit in thee responds. The Divine Spirit 
gives thee light: the spirit in thee sees by that light. The 
Divine Spirit gives thee strength: the spirit that is in thee 
ean take hold upon that strength, and rise and overcome. 
Here, now, at all times, it is present to thee. It is bound by 
no conditions, no circumstances. It is a free Spirit. Thou 
canst triumph over circumstances; thou canst overcome 
conditions; thou art immortal.” 

Now, materialistic philosophy or Christianity, whch is 
right and which is wrong? Is it true or is it not that 
there is a spirit in man and in God, a free-will, an origi- 
nating, initiating power for good, which can use the laws of 
nature for a moral purpose ? 

Is this an open question,—a question which can never 
be settled,— which must always be treated as a matter of 
sentiment or opinion, and therefore among the non-essen- 
tials of religion? Or has it already been settled by such 
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concurrent testimony that we may forever hereafter rest 
upon it as one of the constituents of established human 
knowledge? How can we say that we know that God 
exists ? 

All knowledge, we are told, is the result of experience. 
This is the tenet of the objective method in philosophy. 
No longer can we depend on the subjective method, which 
relies upon preconceived notions, unsupported by facts. 
All the established knowledge we possess has come by the 
objective method, which patiently accepts the facts given 
by experience, and classifies them into a system of knowl- 
edge. - Evidently, then, our proof of the reality of spiritual 
truths must come from experience,—from observation of 
facts. 

But there are two classes of facts. included in human 
experience. There are those which come from observation 
of man’s nature on the outside, and there are those which 
are reported by equally clear observation from the inside. 
The failure of physiological psychology to find any evidence 
of spirit in human nature is by no means a failure of the 
objective method. The fallacy is in attempting to decide 
upon the reality of one class of facts by studying another 
class of facts. Looking only upon the movement of the 
nerves and brain, as they receive influences from the out- 
ward world and transmit them to the world again, the 
physiologist is quite right in asserting that he sees no 
action of a free will,—no emotion or choice intervening 
between the inflowing and outflowing current, any more 
than between the poles of a battery. It is not to be ex- 
pected that he would. But no amount of negative testi- 
mony can avail against any amount of reliable positive testi- 
mony. Reporting from inside, the consciousness of man 
declares the observed facts of deliberation, choice, and voli- 
tion intervening between the incoming sensation and the 
outgoing action. These are just as much objective to our 
consciousness as the perception of the outward world. 
They are not theories made up to account for something. 
They are the spontaneous verdict of the universal human 
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mind, before any thought has arisen of forming a theory. 
The real theorizing is done by the physiologist who at- 
tempts to do away with this universal testimony of con- 
sciousness by explaining it as an illusion. It is then, by a 
strict and legitimate use of the objective method, that we 
assert the existence of a free, spiritual Power in human 
nature,— a Power that can act intelligently to use material 
forces with a moral purpose. This existence of a spiritual 
nature in man is one of the fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion, which we may thus claim to be estab- 
lished by the objective method, as a matter of knowledge 
resulting from experience. 

But now we come to the deepest of all truths, the central 
truth of religion, the existence of God, and ask if that also 
may fairly be taught as an established fact of human knowl- 
edge. At first thought, it might seem that this must always 
be a matter of sentiment or opinion, as not possible to be 
reported by consciousness, which has to do only with the 
operations of one’s own mind. And it may at once be 
granted that, if it were only the existence of certain feelings 
that we could be sure of, such as those of reverence, of 
aspiration, or of obligation, this would not be an adequate 
proof of the existence of God, inasmuch as these feelings 
might arise in us, if there were only impersonal tendencies 
at work in the universe. But it will be an adequate proof 
of the existence of God,—if men have had the experience 
of actually coming into communion with him as objective 
to themselves, as a personality over against their own per- 
sonality. It is then no longer a result of the subjective 
method,— not an inference, a theory, a doctrine,— butis an 
objective fact of experience, just as a man reports an inter- 
view with another human being. ‘ How do I know there is 
a God?” said Father Taylor. “Why, I have talked with 
him for the last forty years!” And, if there be an adequate 
amount of such concurrent testimony gathered from all classes 


and conditions of men and through long periods of human 


history, we have the same warrant for accepting the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Spiritual Personality as a matter of 


. 
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human knowledge as we have for accepting the existence 
of the outward world. Even as men know that there is an 
outward world, because they have perceived it, so men know 
there is a God because they have communed with him. 
There have been philosophers who reasoned away the exist- 
ence of an outward world, on the ground that we know only 
sensations, and that therefore the existence of anything out- 
side of us is merely an inference. So there are those who: 
reason away the existence of God, as being merely an infer- 
ence from our feelings. But, in either case, men in general 
have always accepted the direct testimony of perception. 
It is one of the hardest problems in philosophy to prove that 
there are other personalities in the world besides ourselves, 
in the human bodies immediately around us. Spencer and 
others claim that it is only an inference that they exist,— 
from their actions. But the unsophisticated human mind: 
knows nothing of inferences. It perceivesa material world, 
it converses with human beings, it communes with God. 
They are, all three, facts of objective knowledge. 

It is not one department of our nature alone which is 
concerned in such knowledge. Perception is the activity 
of the'whole nature,— feeling, intellect, and will. In the 
perception of the outward world there is sensation, which 
is feeling; attention, which is of the will; and cognition 
of the outward cause of sensation, which is of the intellect. 
So, in communion with God, there is affection of whatever 
kind, which is of the feelings; attention, which is of the 
will; and there is interchange of thought with thought, 
which is of the intellect. We know even as we are known. 

This communion is not a mere mood of feeling, or medi- 
tation; for definite thoughts are expressed with a conscious- 
ness that they are reciprocated. The intellect is in its usual 
activity. It is not hallucination, like the seeing of a ghost; 
for that is a trick of the senses, and here thé senses have 
nothing to do with it. There is nothing sensual concerned 
in the experience. Thought meets thought, feeling re- 
sponds to feeling, purpose conspires with purpose, will har- 
monizes with will. It is not an experience confined to sea- 
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sons of suspension of activity. It may just as truly be 

known amid the practical demands of life. Whether the 

senses be open or closed, there may be this interior experi- 

ence, this consciousness that there is not only an over-brood- 

ing Presence, but, at times, the heart and mind of the 

human being leap up to the heart and mind of the Divine, 

in a swift interchange of thought and love. It is a con- 
sciousness of the meeting of the personality of man with 

the personality of God in direct intelligent intercourse. 

This is the distinctively religious or Christian experience. 
It is coming to the knowledge of God for one’s self, where 
before there was only belief. It gives a new aspect to the 
world, and a new meaning to life. There is seen to be a 
moral purpose in all events. Every occasion is a sacred op- 
portunity. It transforms ethics, or right conduct between 
man and man, into duty, or right conduct as responsible to 
God. The result of such communion is a sense of increased 
power, illumination, and endeavor. Right dispositions are 
awakened. Action with the divine consent is felt to in- 
volve an accession of divine strength, so as to give a cer- 
tain superiority over material laws,—not to break them, 
but to sway them. In this spiritual or moral superiority 
over the material is the consciousness of immortality, as 
partakers of His being who is immortal. 

This experience, very reasonably, requires a certain degree 
of moral maturity in the individual or in the race. After 
moral development has reached a certain stage, it seems to 
pass through an epoch of emergence, as of the embryo into 
a new world, and now knows a new life, and can never 
return to where it was before. Whether it is “ morality 
touched with emotion,” as Matthew Arnold interprets it, 
or what, we may not be able to say. But there is this 
emergence from a moral life lived under God’s guidance 
into a religious life lived in communion with him. 

After a long period of human history passed under an 
experience of moral guidance, there came the fulness of 
times, in which the new, the religious, the Christian expe- 
rience took place. In Christ, we have, it seems to me, that 
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epoch of emergence in the spiritual development of human- 
ity in which man comes into conscious communion with 
God. Whatever premonitions or foregleams of it there 
may have been previously in the experience of holy men, 
like the quickening of the embryo before birth, it issued 
forth into definite, independent, conscious existence for the 
first time in Christ. This is what gives him his pecu- 
liarity, his pre-eminence in the history of the race. I con- 
fess that, with my views of Christ,— being now and always 
a humanitarian,—I have sometimes found it difficult to 
account for the exceptional position which he undoubtedly 
occupies in the instinctive estimate of the people, by ex- 
plaining it as a simple difference of degree. But I have 
now come to recognize it as consistent with the known laws 
of evolution. It is a familiar fact in the phenomena of life 
and growth that, after a long period spent in slow and grad- 
ual development, a stage is all at once reached, in which 
there is a sudden expansion of surrounding conditions and a 
sudden enlargement of the scope and variety of life, by the 
passage into a new and different environment. Prof. Fiske 
tells us, in his Cosmie Philosophy,* that it probably took 
countless ages for the brain of the aboriginal Hindu to gain 
eleven cubic inches in advance of that of the gorilla; but 
when that advance, or even less than that advance, had been 
gained, then began a new chapter in the history of the evolu- 
tion of life. Then no longer physical changes were of great 
importance, but psychical, or mental, changes proceeded 
with wonderful rapidity. 

So I can understand how in Christ such a marked epoch 
took place, and how his experience, his life, opens up a 
new and distinctive phase in human nature, and gives the 
type of a newer and higher existence possible to all men. 
It will be readily seen how, if there actually occurred, 
in his natural entrance into the world, one of those epochs 
of emergence known only to the larger reaches of evolu- 
tion,— which require ages for their attainment,— the results 
would be entirely consistent with the facts as we observe 
them. Being a spiritual and not a physical emergence, 
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the phenomena of the outward world would go on with so 
little disturbance that the ordinary observer would deny 
that anything wonderful had happened; while the changed 
conditions in the development of man’s spiritual nature 
would be so marked as to startle the world with a new 
chapter of facts in the experience of the human soul. 

I think no one who is familiar with the New Testament 
records can fail to see the testimony there to a new and 
peculiar experience in the religious consciousness of man, 
and no one who is familiar with Christian history down to 
our own time can fail to see that that experience has been 
the one thing to be accounted for, as its spiritual bond of 
continuity. 

See the evidences of it, first, in Christ himself. As this 
experience evidently requires a certain degree of moral 
maturity, we find nothing important recorded of him in his 
childhood, except that he was obedient to his earthly pa- 
rents. But that tarrying at the temple when he was twelve 
years old, and his saying to his parents that he must now be 
about his Father’s business, seem to point to this as the 
beginning of that religious consciousness which afterward 
distinguished his life and gave him his power in the world. 
And how often, and in how many ways, he expressed it! 
‘“T am not alone,” said he, “for the Father is with me.” 
He did indeed seem to walk as if dwelling in God, and God 
in him, all his life ; and, whenever any occasion arose of joy 
or grief, of need of strength or of spiritual exaltation, he 
instinctively turned to address at once his Divine Companion. 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that, 
though thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, thou hast revealed them unto babes.” “ Whatsoever 
I speak, even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.” 
‘*Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour? But for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” ‘O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 

This direct and conscious communion Christ himself de- 
scribes as a new birth,—an experience of filial relationship 
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to the Divine Spirit, by which, and not by intellectual dem- 
onstration, the Son of man finds himself to be the Son of 
God. By all the methods of personal influence, he was able 
to quicken such an experience in the souls of those who 
were prepared to receive it. “As many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God; born not 
of the will of the flesh or of the will of man, but of God.” 
Disciples and apostles recognized this as the central fact in 
the Christian faith. ‘“ We have received the spirit of adop- 
tion, by which we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.” Put that testimony of consciousness —“ the Spirit 
bearing witness with our sp'rit ”— over against the conclu- 
sion of physiological psychologists, that there is no free will 
and no spirit, and say which is better evidence, a direct 
consciousness or a logical conclusion. 

I have not the time, nor is it essential that I should trace 
here the various forms, doctrinal and practical, in which 
this central fact of the Christian gospel has found expres- 
sion in the history of the Church. I think it is not diffi- 
cult to see how this experience of Sonship as connected 
with Christ, and this witness of the Spirit as described by 
Paul, are the germs of that simple formula of doctrine 
which the first apostles were commissioned to teach,— the 
truth of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, which, under the influence of later speculations, de- 
veloped into the theory of the trinity of persons in the 
Godhead. And, while we may attach but a minor value 
to symbol or to ritual, we cannot miss the significance 
which is found in the persistent hold of the Communion 
Service upon the loyalty of Christians through all genera- 
tions. Attempt, as we may, to do away with any distinc- 
tive experience expressed by it, the inherited instincts of 
the people are truer than the conclusions of ‘our reason, 
and still persist in recognizing a genuine spiritual fact im- 
plied in that word “ Communion.” 

Under whatever terms of conversion or regeneration, 
under whatever cant phrases of ‘‘ getting religion” or ‘ join- 
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ing the church,” it is plain to see that, with those who have 
come within the reach of Christian teaching, there has been 
an instinctive recognition of a peculiar and definite spirit- 
ual experience through which one passes in becoming a 
Christian. There have been times in which all religious 
crises have been explained as miraculous, and this among 
the rest. But such false interpretation does not nullify 
the fact. The fact is the reality of coming to a direct 
acquaintance with God by immediate communion. It is 
not necessarily a convulsive epoch. The experience does 
not consist in the consciousness of the moment of transition. 
That may not even be remembered. The essential thing 
is the consciousness of present, direct, immediate commun- 
ion with the Divine Spirit, in however long or dim a way 
we may have come to it. The aspect of the world as the 
house of the Lord in which we shall live all the days of our 
immortal life, the aspect of life as filled in every event with 
sacred meaning, this is an aspect of things which, once seen, 
can never again be unseen. However poorly the life may 
come up to the vision, to however low a level one may 
again descend, however in his remorse he may be of all 
men most miserable, he can never unlearn his acquaint- 
ance with the Spirit,— he knows the way of release. 

Is it not strange, then, it may be said, that, with this cer- 
tainty of the existence of God as a fact of assured knowl- 
edge, there should be such a large agnostic element in 
life, that there should be so much doubt and denial on 
this supremely important of all subjects of thought? It is 
not strange, if we consider the slow and unchanging opera- 
tion of the eternal laws of truth. By no hasty or supertfi- 
cial study do we arrive at the great realities of the uni- 
verse. They lie around us and near us from the beginning. 
They reveal themselves to us as we arrive at the attitude 
of mind or heart or soul to perceive them. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned; and he who denies the 
existence of God simply proclaims that he, for himself, has 
not yet come to that knowledge of him which is to be at 
last the heritage of every son of man. 

JAMES C. PARSONS. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Now that belief in the truth of the evolution philosophy, as a 
whole, is firmly held among liberal-minded men, it is a matter of 
first importance that this belief should be discriminating. A 
decided acceptance of development as a ground-principle of our 
thought about nature and about man by no means necessarily 
carries with it complete surrender of the judgment to the deserv- 
edly great name of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is not a little 
strange that his weakest theories, in fields wherein he is com- 
paratively a stranger, are received as gospel,— yes, and as much 
more than gospel,—as manifest “science,’— by many of his 
American followers, who seem quite indifferent to the more 
modest notions of specialists in these quarters. Mr. Spencer, for 
instance, complacently disposes of the opponents of his very 
uncertain theory of the origin of religion in ghost-seeing and 
dreams and ancestor-worship by attributing their reluctance 
to theological bigotry. But, as a fact, strong admirers of Mr. 
Spencer, like Comte Goblet d’Alviella, who cannot be accused 
of being theologians, find it quite impossible to accept his 
hypothesis, for which Mr. Spencer entertains all the partiality 
of a doctor of divinity for his pet “scheme.” In a eulogistic 
review Of Leclesiastical Institutions, in the July-August Revue 
de Histoire des Religions, the Belgian professor is compelled 
to say that the ghost theory is not only needless to the main 
argument, but absolutely prejudicial, since worship of the dead 
is not the essential source of religion. Some years ago, Dr. 
Réville refuted this “modern renaissance of Euhemerism” as 
it was then expounded by Mr. Spencer. “And now,” says the 
Count, “we are less inclined than ever to this part of his views, 
precisely because he here furnishes the means for pressing them 
closer.” “Evidently,” he continues, in taking up the details of 
his opposition to Mr. Spencer’s theory, “ the father of the family, 
in antiquity, was the priest, not because the God worshipped was 
his ancestor especially, but because he was the absolute master 
of all persons and things in the family. Therefore, he stood for 
the whole. of it, as the natural representative, organ or personifi- 
cation of the community.” Mr, Andrew Lang also remarks very 
pertinently, as Dr. Réville had done before him, that savages 
render no worship to female ancestors; while, for the most part, 
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descent is traced in the female line. This is a fact quite irrecon- 
cilable with the ghost theory. 

Again, Comte has given a better explanation of the genesis of 
polytheism in resorting to the conception of species. A belief 
was developed in as many respective divinities, who ruled from 
without all the members of each species. By the side of these 
abstract divinities, who rule, with all the superiority of their 
function, the multitude of personified objects, of secondary phe- 
nomena, and of anonymous spirits, are then ranked, to constitute 
the class of superior gods, the principal natural manifestations 
which, from their importance or their: originality, cannot be 
brought under a known species. Such, for instance, are the 
principal celestial bodies, the great forces of nature, and the 
abstractions drawn from human experience. The manes of 
certain great men form an exceptional category, not a general 
rule. Still less do they constitute the totality of the great gods. 

Mr. Spencer rests much of the argument concerning Greek 
polytheism upon the chief god of Crete; but Preller, Tiele, 
Decharme, Maury, and others, have shown, to conviction, that 
the Zeus of Mount Ida does not belong to the religious concep- 
tions of the Greek race proper, but to the type of Phrygian and 
Semitic gods who are born-and die with the summer sun or the 
vegetation of spring. If, again, Mr. Spencer has any respect 
for comparative philology, he must carry his theory much beyond 
the ancient Greeks, and believe that, anterior to the dispersion 
of the Aryan races, an illustrious chief, named Dyu (or some- 
thing like this), was elevated to the rank of supreme god by the 
common ancestors of the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, and 
Slavs. But Mr. Tylor and Mr. Lang may well denounce as 
absolutely discredited this easy method which reduced Zeus 
omnipotent to be but a petty king of Crete. Yet Mr. Spencer 
will have it that even Agni was a man, and that the sun and 
moon as worshipped were also human beings who had *borne 
the names of sun and moon! He tries, then, to convert the most 
indisputable nature-myths into personal histories, thus completely 
reversing the methods of the solar mythologists with as little 
moderation as they display in transforming legendary history 
into myths of the dawn or the sun. In the evolution of monol- 
atry, Mr. Spencer does not sufficiently take into account the 
progress of the human reason. : The note of supreme divinity 
is not indifferently attributed to the first chance comer, but 
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almost always to a power which represents one of the grand 
phenomena of nature,—the storm, the wind, the sun, the moon 
the heavens. The higher conception of a unique God can be 
easily shown to be the product of philosophical more than of 
religious evolution. As a constructor of supreme gods, necrolatry 
has every reason for modesty. 

The same /evwe contains an address by M. E. Lefébure on 
the “Study of Egyptian Religion: Its Actual State and its 
Conditions,” and a summary view of the Chaldean-Assyrian 
religion by M. E. de Pressensé, being a part of the first volume 
of anew edition of his history of the first three centuries of the 
Christian. Church, now separately entitled Zhe Ancient World 
and Christianity. M. Bida’s designs illustrating the Song of 
Solomon have been reproduced in England. 

The bearings of the Darwinian theory of the origin of man 
upon the question of personal immortality have been ably dis- 
eussed by M. Guyau, in a recent article in the Revue des Dewx 
Mondes, “ Les Hypothéses sur ’Immortalité dans la Philosophie 
de Evolution”; by Dr. F. Dahl, in-a work the title of which in- 
dicates its position, Die Nothwendigkeit der Religion, eine letzte 
Consequenz der Darwinschen Lehre; and by Prof. Henry Sidg- 
wick, in an article on “The Historical Method” in Mind for 
April last. Prof. Sidgwick censures the common practice of 
“pretending to give an exhaustive account of the present con- 
tents of man’s mental and moral life by merely tracing their ap- 
parent history in the past stages of the process of evolution.” 
One instance of this historical mode of settling profound ques- 
tions concerning man’s true nature and destiny is found in the 
now frequent argument that Darwinism renders it impossible for 
us to conceive of the continued existence of the individual man 
after his physical death. It is urged that we cannot attribute a 
soul to the ascidian or other aquatic progenitor ; and, if man has 
been developed by gradual changes out of such a being, there is 
no point in his’ history at which the independent existence of his 
soul can be conceived to begin. To this, Mr. Sidgwick replies: 
“Tf historical biology had achieved this result, I should recognize 
that it had invaded with tremendous effect our study of man 
and his destiny ; but the supposed achievement appears to me 
quite illusory. I admit that there is a certain difficulty in accept- 
ing the common conception of man’s dual nature, owing to the 
gradual development of his physical organism out of a portion 
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of organized matter to which soul cannot be attributed ; but this 
difficulty was always, I conceive, presented in full force by the 
known history of any individual organism, and I do not see that 
it is materially increased by the completest acceptance of a sim- 
ilar gradual evolution of the human species. The process by 
which the admittedly soulless organism grows into that supposed 
to be soul-possessing is indefinitely more rapid in the case of the 
individual, but I do not see how this difference in the rate of 


change affects the difficulty of conceiving how the connection of - 


the immortal soul with the gradual changing material organism 
commences.” So, in regard to the nature and authority of Con- 
science, it is the fashion with evolutionists to pay little attention 
to what our present moral consciousness has to say for itself, and 
in place of this careful psychological study to substitute an ac- 
count of what is called the evolution of conscience. As the 
result of this investigation is inevitably to show that conscience 
historically supervenes upon a life of mere sensation, the infer- 
ence is hastily made that somehow conscience grows out of sim- 
ple experiences of pleasure and pain. Mr. Sidgwick ably exposes 
the fallacy of this procedure, and shows that it has been encour- 
aged “ by an infelicitous transference of the conceptions of chem- 
istry to psychology. The later mental phenomenon is supposed 
to be a quasi-chemical compound of the antecedent phenomena 


from which it has been derived. But, in chemistry, this concep-_ 


tion is legitimated by the ascertainable equality in weight be- 
tween compound and elements, and the possibility of substitut- 


ing the latter for the former; but no such reasons exist — nor 


any others that I know of —for considering psychical antece- 
dents as really constitutive of their psychical consequents in 
spite of their apparent dissimilarity.” 

A new volume of sermons by Canon Westcott, on “Some 
Aspects of the Work and the Person of Christ in Relation to 
Modern Thought,” is entitled Ohristus Consummator——A 
work of a very different tone is announced by the lively Rey. 
TH. R. Haweis, which is intended to represent Jesus and his work 
in the light of modern historical criticism and archeological 
research. Under the general heading of Christ and Christt- 
anity, it will include five volumes: The Story of the Four, or 
the Sources of the Gospel Narratives ; The Picture of Jesus ; 
The Picture of Paul; The Conquering Cross, from Nero to 
Constantine; and The Light of the Nations (Asia, Africa, 
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Europe), which gives an account of the religions before Christ, 
by way of introduction to the whole work. The Hulsean 
Lectures for 1885 —as given by Rev. W. Cunningham, B.D., on 
“SS, Austin and his Place in the History of Christian Thought” ; 
“The First Book of Kings, in the Cambridge Bible,” by Rev. 
Prof. Lumby; and “ Ephesians,” by Rev. H. C. G. Moule; and 
“ Naukratis,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie— are valuable contribu- 
tions to English theology. Sir J. W. Dawson’s ELyypt and 
Syria is a fresh treatment, from a purely geological stand-point, 
of the physical features of these two lands in relation to the 
Bible history. 

Oxford Memories, by Rev. J. Pycroft; The Letters of Fred- 
eric Ozanam; A Life of Viscount Palmerston, by Hon. E. 
Ashley; The Life and Work of the Earl of Shaftesbury ; The 
Town of Cowper, a volume on the literary and historical asso- 
ciations of Olney, by Thomas Wright; new editions of J. F. 
McLennan’s Patriarchal Theory and Studies in Ancient History 
(comprising a reprint of Primitive Marriage); Land in Fetters, 
a Yorke prize essay, by T. E. Scrutton; and a History of the Fac- 
tory System, by R. Whately Cooke Taylor,— deserve attention. 

The student of Assyrian in this country has now before him 
a convenient manual for the use of beginners, containing a gram- 
mar and exercises in reading from the competent hand of Prof. 
D. G. Lyon, of Harvard Divinity School. The Kurzgefasstes 
Ueberblick tiber die Babylonisch-Assyrische Literatur, by Dr. C. 
Bezold, in four hundred pages, gives an account of the ancient 
Assyrian literature, with full references to modern translations 
and commentaries, an excursus on the chronology of Assyria and 
Babylon, two indices, and a list of seventeen hundred cuneiform 
tablets in the British Museum, which have been either translated 
or noticed by scholars. W. Nowack has edited a new edition 
of Hitzig’s commentary on Der Prediger Salomo’s ; and August 
Palen, in his Qohelat wnd die nach-aristotelische Philosophie, em- 
phasizes the connection in thought of Ecclesiastes with the Stoics 
and Epicureans, the agreement with Marcus Aurelius being espe- 
cially remarkable. Rey. Sir George W. Cox, the well-known 
historian of Greece and comparative mythologist, has accepted 
an election to the bishopric of Natal from the council of a very 
small number of churches in that country which acknowledged 
Bishop Colenso after he was excommunicated by the late Bishop 
Gray, who assumed metropolitan jurisdiction over the churches 
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of South Africa. Sir George Cox was a friend of Colenso, and 
holds similar opinions. The Jnguirer says that “it will be almost 
impossible to find any English or Colonial bishops to consecrate 
the bishop designated ; and, in that case, the nomination of Sir 
George Cox would fall to the ground, and the Natal churches 
would probably be absorbed in the larger and more orthodox 
church of South Africa.” Sir George will, then, be altogether 
mythical as a bishop. “The Confessions of a Unitarian,” in 
the October Forum, would have more significance if they came 
from a member of the denomination more generally recognized . 
as competent to speak for the faith than is the author. 

Prof. Rawenhoff, of Leyden, announces the recent discovery 
in the University Library of the city of the larger part of the 
manuscript copy of Bod’s Historia Hungarorum Ecclesiastica, 
which was for more than a century lost sight of, and offers to 
take charge of its publication, if the learned world will enable 
the publishing firm of E. T. Brill, in Leyden, to issue the work. 
The Leyden manuscript contains the first three books, consisting 
of eleven hundred and fourteen pages; and, as the fourth book 
has fortunately been found in Hungary, the means now exist 
of giving to the world the most complete history of the Reformed 
Church in Hungary and Transylvania ever written. The author, 
Peter Bod, after having studied theology at Leyden, became 
pastor of a church in Transylvania, where he died in 1769. He 
explored the libraries of his own and other countries with the 
view of saving from oblivion the history of the Reformed Church 
in Hungary, and accumulated a mass of material nowhere else to 
be found. Prof. Rawenhoff justly says that this important and 
remarkable work ought to be printed in the interests of history 
and of Protestantism. The people of Hungary and Transylvania 
have received with enthusiasm the news of its recovery, and have 
subscribed as liberally toward securing its publication as, their 
means will allow; but it will be necessary for the scholars of 
Europe and America to aid in meeting the very great expense 
incurred by the publishers, who have in a very disinterested 
spirit undertaken the work. The subscription price for the two 


volumes, quarto, in cloth, is thirty shillings, or seven dollars and 
a half. N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Our National Conference at Saratoga was not in season to be 
reported in our October number; and it was hardly necessary, 
as our weekly religious paper, the Register, always gives full 
reports of our meetings. And we have also the notices that 
appear in the daily journals, and in our monthly periodical, the 
Unitarian. Saratoga still keeps its charm as a meeting-place for 
“all sorts and conditions of men,”—the votary of fashion, the 
invalid, the pleasure-seeker, the politician, the philanthropist, 
the educationalist, and the Unitarian Christian, who may be 
said to combine, in the scope of his meetings, the aims of the 
former two in their conventions; for, in our late Conference, we 
believe there never was a wider range of social questions well 
treated at any public gathering. We did not, on the other hand, 
forget the emotional part of our nature nor those great personal 
wants which draw us each to our Maker. And so our Confer- 
ence, by its natural and instinctive expression of approbation 
during some of the papers presented, showed its unswerving 
faith in the love of a personal God, our Father, as a mighty 
inspiration, without which our good works are cold and dead, 
and its joyful and steadfast reliance on his dear Son Jesus as our 
constant leader, to show us to Him and to all truth, righteousness, 
and love. We are glad, also, that our people are considering 
how to make our public religious services come closer to the 
heart. We have sometimes tried the sensational. We have 
introduced lectures, recitations, poetry, science, literature, into 
our meetings. All these aids are at times valuable and fitting. 
But, for the true efficacy and dignity of the Sunday morning 
service, we are learning to see that prayer and praise are quite as 
important, if not more so, than the sermon. Our first impulse in 
the freshness of the morning on the sacred day should be wor- 
ship with one another. We may fitly have, as the day advances, 
dissertations, critical studies of the Scriptures, reforms, social 
discussions, etc. But the general morning audience needs to be 
lifted on the wings of prayer, to sing praises, to repeat, and 
never tire of repeating, in company the ancient psalms and 
modern liturgies of thanksgiving and supplication to God; while 
the sermon, by its simple, reverent tone of earnest appeal to the 
sympathies and conscience of the hearer, keeps up and makes 
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permanent the devout thoughts of the opening service, and 
closes with high resolve and joyful hope for the week-days of life. 
We truly believe that all our festivities in connection with the 
church, beneficial as they may be in many ways, do very little 
to establish church-going habits, although they may attract for 
a while to a particular church. The only way to bring our 
young people into our church or keep them there is to arouse 
the conscience, touch the heart, and give them work to do for 
their fellow-men. ; 
We have received from our friend, Dr. G. Vance Smith, who 
so ably represented the British and Foreign Association at our 
National Conference, a copy of his sermon called “Christ a 
King,” published in the list of “‘ Modern Sermons” now issued by 
our English brethren. The noble spirit of conservatism, and yet 
progress, which marked his address at Saratoga, and seemed a 
reconciling and inspiring and strengthening word for the hour 
in our denomination, manifests itself also in this sermon. It 
meets boldly all the results of Biblical criticism, and the habit of 
this age to accept beliefs only when based upon the moral reason, 
and sees nothing to fear, while it shows a profound loyalty to 
Jesus as our great leader, whose character and words shine out in 
clear, spiritual beauty through all the errors of translators and 


creed-makers of the past. Dr. Smith’s thorough acquaintance — 


with not only ancient, but modern: languages, his wide culture 
and ripe judgment and character, made his appearance at Sara- 
toga a marked event in our National Conference; while we were 
glad also to welcome the three other gentlemen from England. 

We have before us a sermon from a revered preacher, Rev. 
C. D. Bradlee, of Boston, entitled “God the Eternal Support,” 
which is full of that sure faith in the love and care of the Al- 
mighty Father which lifts us above all the accidents of life, and 
holds us in the everlasting arms, so that “no earthquake can de- 
stroy us, no fire can burn us, no tidal wave submerge us, no 
earthly power can put us down or put us out; for the spiritual 
body can never be destroyed, and the heart that rests on God 
can never be broken.” 

The American Unitarian Association sends us its Report of its 
Sixty-first Anniversary, and celebration of the completion of its 
new building, and also its work and expenditures the past year. 
There is plenty for us to do. The fields are open, and the mis- 
sionaries ready. So let all our churches take up their collections 
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this month, and have good consciences when the Christmas holi- 
days come. 

The past two months have been the time for our autymn 
local conferences. The one we had the pleasure of attending at 
Somerville, Mass., in October, the South Middlesex, was the 
largest, we believe, ever held in the county, or any other con- 
ference, there being over eight hundred persons present. The 
weather was fine, the pulpit and choir were smiling like a tropi- 
cal bank of flowers and berries, with the dark green palm and 
fern and canna leaves rising up in the midst to keep up the illu- 
sion of Oriental climes. The paper and speaking were all of the 
best. order; and, what is still better, there was a determined 
spirit on the part of ministers and people to make the coming 
year a fruitful one, not only for the objects of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, but for missionary work in their own con- 
ference. The Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches was held 
in September, at Bangor; and the Cape Cod gathering was the 
same month, at Sandwich. The Plymouth and Bay at South 
Scituate, the Worcester at Athol, the Channing at Mansfield, and 
the North Middlesex at Pepperell,— all held interesting meetings 
in October; also, the Connecticut Valley at Deerfield, and the 
Norfolk at Sharon. The Sunday School Society held its annual 
and important meeting at Worcester, and had able sermons and 
addresses from gentlemen and ladies. We are sorry that Gen. 
Marshall did not get an earlier hearing at Saratoga, or, we may 
rather say, some more substantial results in the way of a contri- 
bution from the people there; but his work for the Indian is 
now too well knotvn and esteemed to be retarded much by such 
delays. The Indian cause, like that of temperance and other 
reforms, is marching on to success in giving the Indian his rights 
as a citizen, and education from his white brethren. We bespeak 
for Mr. Bond and his wife, who are roughing it in the wilderness 
so courageously and cheerfully, a liberal support for their schools 
and industrial work. The departure of Miss Lucretia Crocker is 
a sad loss to the friends of education and philanthropy. 

We are interested to see that Sir James Clark Lawrence and 
his family have recently paid a visit to our Hungarian brethren. 
Sir James is devoted to our cause in England, and was received 
with much enthusiasm. We are often having valuable reports 
in our religious journals from the pens of our own travellers and 
scholars; but it is a good thing occasionally to hear from some 
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impartial witnesses in regard to these ancient Unitarian churches 
in the heart of Europe, and we have these accounts in a sketch 
by Charles L. Brace, who told the people that he was not a Uni- 
tarian himself, but had many friends among them. He asked the 
Herr Graf of the little village he was in, if they were all Unita- 
rians there. The count answered, ‘ Yes,” and said he would take 
him on a drive through thirty or forty miles of them. Mr. Brace 
noticed the free manners of the countrymen with the count, who 
said that no Zekler was ever a serf among them,— he was an inde- 
pendent citizen. In the deacons’ diocese, of fifteen churches, 
there was not a Unitarian child who could not read or write; and 


vice was unknown among the people. “These heretics have the * 


advantage of us in morality,” said Mr. Brace; and he then asked 
the count if they admitted other denominations to their schools. 
The count replied in the affirmative, and said it was the motto of 
their parliament, “The faith of Christians is one,” though their 
ceremonies differ. 

The death of Samuel Morley, who was called “one of the 
finest types of the Christian man of business,” has called out a 
great deal of feeling from all classes and denominations and asso- 
ciations in England. His activity in all good works, his interest in 
laboring men, his catholic spirit, although an orthodox non-con- 
formist, and his liberal use of his wealth have made his name 
widely known and revered. It is proposed by the members of 
the National Thrift Society, of which Mr. Morley was president, 
to erect as a memorial of him a Thrift Hall in London, for tem- 
perance work and other philanthropies. Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
an article in the Vational Review in regard to women in public 
life, the professions, etc., shows that poor opinion of her sex which 
is often noticeable in literary women who have been well re- 
ceived by the world, and seem to want to have other women 
allowed no other publicity except that which is granted in their 
own department of letters. She declares that “all the women 
who keep lap-dogs, if polled to-day, would vote to have their 
muzzles taken off,” and denounces the pure women who, in com- 
pany with the best men, have courageously helped to remove a 
great social evil, and calls it “dabbling in unhallowed mud.” 


Women of all classes, she says, who engage in pursuits that give 
the independence of men, do it from dislike of domestic duties; 


but they will never, she adds, compete with men in the lower or 
the higher walks of life. At the last two elections, feminine 
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solicitations and cajoleries took the place of masculine argument. 
For woman suffrage, which is now favored not only by radical 
members, but by more than half the conservative members of 
Parliament, Mrs. Linton has great abhorrence. She asks, “Has 
any one ever seen a platform woman blush?” Did Mrs. Lynn 
Linton blush when she carried her first book to the publisher? 
If not, it is because the courage of many women who came 
before her made it no longer possible for a woman to be debarred 
an education, and called a blue-stocking if she touched a pen. 
She closes with the assertion that “woman is at heart a tyrant,” 
and says that, when suffrage is granted, “we shall have, in addi- 
tion to domestic tyranny, the domination of the priest and 
parson.” 

It is consoling to the female mind, after reading this article, 
to find some more encouraging words about the influence of 
women. The government of China, it is said, has really been 
in the hands of empresses for the last twenty-five years, the 
legitimate queen dowager and the emperor’s own mother both 
having been rulers, and called “the Empresses of the East ° 
and of the West.” It is stated that the Empress Regent of 
China to-day has issued a decree announcing that, in response 
to the memorials presented to her, she will, after the young 
emperor ascends the throne, continue for some years to direct 
his action. Ina country which has little parliamentary govern- 
ment, it is thought that the past enlightened policy of the minis- 
ters is due in great measure to the influence of these empresses. 
The ladies of Teheran recently sent a deputation to the Shah, 
complaining of the large number of cafés which draw their hus- 
bands away from domestic life. His Persian Majesty has 
ordered all the cafés in the kingdom to be closed. Miss Flor- 
ence Nightingale and three other ladies have been chosen mem- 
bers of the Golden Club. -At the recent science examination at 
Manchester, England, Miss Blackwell and Miss Simcook gained 
the first prizes that have ever been won by girls in practical 
inorganic chemistry. The Pall Mall Gazette has been looking 
into the question of literature and marriage, and asserts that 
the most successful authors have been husbands and fathers. 
The appointment of Rev. Sir George Cox to the bishopric of 
Natal is likely to create opposition from the resident bishop, who 
divided the churches during the controversy with Colenso. 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SPINOZA AND HIS ENVIRONMENT.* 


The late Rev. Dr. Smith, of Lane Theological Seminary, left ready 
for the press some eight years ago a translation of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
together with a critical essay on the system, which has just been pub- 


lished. The translation was made in ignorance of the quite good one 


by Dr. Willis, and, of course, before the able discussions of Spinozism, 
by F. Pollock, Dr. Martineau, and others, who have written since 1878. 
The rendering of the very difficult original has been made with fair 
success. It seems to incline rather too much to literalism en 
and there is now and then a word used in an uncommon or obsolete 
sense, as “animosity ” for intellectuality. But, as a whole, the transla- 
tion is a welcome one, especially to those who may not have at hand 
Dr. Willis’ bulky volume or the more recent rendering in the Bohn 
Library. A table of contents of the propositions and definitions con- 
tained in this unique endeavor to apply the methods of geometry to 
moral reasoning adds much to the value of the volume. 
_ Of Dr. Smith’s own criticism of Spinoza and his system, one cannot 
form a high opinion. He lacked the primary sympathy with his subject 
which is necessary for a just appreciation of his work. He appears to 
think that Spinoza’s great defect was in the use of the a priori method 
in theology, and to hold himself to Sir William Hamilton’s defence of 
nescience. But this is surely a very inadequate notion of Spinoza’s sig- 
nificance as a thinker, while the doctrine of nescience would be as abso- 
lutely fatal to Dr. Smith’s Calvinism as to all other theologies. Dr. 
Smith was not only confused in his own metaphysics; but he encumbered 
his essay with long preliminary discussions of Bacon and Descartes, and 
has extended Spinoza’s Environment to the nineteenth century,—a re- 
markable application of a very definite term. He is quite right, to our 
mind, in his main position, however, that Spinozism is not dead ; and that 
it may be called, with some exaggeration, to be sure, the “tap-root of 
modern doubt.” “ Rehabilitated and Christianized Spinozism ” is found 
in Coleridge, he maintains, in his Broad Church followers, and in Amer- 
son. Dr. Smith might very well have added that the mystical element 
in the New Testament is also touched with this fatal heresy. The evil 
against which he directs his superficial philosophy is simply the supreme 
truth of the unity of all existence in the Divine Being. The Infinite 
in the Bible is certainly, as Dr. Smith maintains, not at all the Absolute 


of the philosopher. But philosophy he should have recognized was not — 


an aboriginal of Judzea, and to restrict all metaphysics to the contents 


of the Old and New Testaments is irrational. N. P. G. 


: - ee 
* Spinoza and his Environment. A Critical Essay, with a translation of the 


Ethics. By Henry Smith, D.D, pp. clxxix, 244. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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Man’s Knowledge of God, by Richard Acland Armstrong, B.A., is the 
third volume in the English series entitled Modern Handbooks of Relig- 
ion. It is a statement of those facts of his own consciousness which 
Mr. Armstrong finds make him a believer in God, not an attempt to 
set forth, even in outline, the complete argument for theism. The wit- 
nesses for the theist are the understanding, which declares a living will 
behind and beneath all the movement of the wonderful universe; the 
conscience, which is God’s voice declaring the supremacy of righteous- 
ness; the spirit, which makes us know his love; and prayer, in which 
man advances and divine power responds to his summons. Two chap- 
ters on the Causes of Doubt and the Limits of Knowledge round out 
the pogitive argument, and complete what we must call one of the very 
best? (en of religion in its thought and in its spirit with which we 
are acquainted. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London.) 


Poverty Grass is the striking title which Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman 
gives to a collection of stories, most of which have appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and which sketch, with vigorous realism, the life of 
farm and mill, of reform school and prison, in Rhode Island. They 
are powerful in their bare simplicity, going on from detail to detai' with 
the most evident closeness to fact. The perusal of them will sadden the 


thoughtful and sympathetic; and they will be read in vain, if they do 


not strongly aid the socialistic sentiment of the day, which needs just 
such intimate enlightenment concerning the actual lives of working 
people as these stories give. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Book of Eloquence, edited by Charles Dudley Warner, is a school 
speaker, consisting of three parts prose to one of verse. If any one 
can find Mr. Warner’s special mark of felicity in the commonplace pref- 
ace, or in the selection of pieces for declamation, he will be more suc- 
cessful than ourselves. The book is a fairly good specimen of its class; 
but, surely, modern eloquence would have supplied Mr. Warner with 
far better extracts than most of this stilted declamation which civilized 
men have been rapidly outgrowing in the last fifty years. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Irish Question gives the History of 
an Idea, in which he shows how he has simply followed one principle of 
action in the “several stages by which the great question of autonomy 
for Ireland has been brought: to a state of ripeness for practical legisla- 
tion,” and the Lessons of the Election, which are hopefulness and patience. 
“Tf Iam not egregiously wrong in all that has been said, Ireland has 
now lying before her a broad and even way, in which to walk to the con- 
summation of her wishes.” May this be so, and may Mr. Gladstone 
live to see the happy hour! (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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What's to be Done? a romance by N. G. Tchernychewsky, translated 
by Benjamin R. Tucker, and published by the translator, is not a novel 
distinguished by finish of style or maturity of thought. It is crude and 
ineffective; and, while it handles such matters as co-operation and 
matrimony in a very “modern”’ spirit, and with no little real force, its 
illuminating power is small. Had the author breathed a freer air and 
reached a riper development, the novels he might have written would 
probably rank high; but this is, unfortunately, the only fruit of his 
activity in fiction, and it is certainly unripe. 


Outlines of Aisthetics is the latest volume in Prof. George T. Ladd’s ex- 
cellent series of translations from Lotze’s Dictate. Lotze wrote much on 
zsthetics, but these outlines are the most systematic present@ion of 
his views which he left. They treat of the theory and of the realization 
of beauty in a manner which shows the wide and deep culture of this 
many-sided author. (Ginn & Co.) 


Educational Psychology, by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, is a sensible 
little hand-book on the training of the mental powers in the school- 
room by an experienced educator, which teachers would do well to read, 
if they are disinclined to larger works. (Lee & Shepard.) 
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GOD. 
“ The fulness of Him that filleth all in all.”—Epnesrans i., 23. 


A magnificent, an overwhelming conception. God filling 
all things up with Himself, so that there is no room for any- 
thing else! God, who is all in all; God, in whom all atoms, 
worlds, and beings live and move; God, in whom all space, 
power, beauty, wisdom, justice, thought, love, and life exist 
for ever and ever; God in whom man lives; God, whose 
space and force surround, interpenetrate, and include the 
body of man, whose thought and wisdom enlighten the 
- mind of man, whose justice gives law to the conscience of 
man, whose love rejoices the heart of man, and whose life 
surrounds, interpenetrates, and includes the life of man,— 
God is the transcendent theme of our meditation to-day. 

The theme being so vast, it will be wise for us to deal with 
it in detail,—in fragments, so to speak. Let us, then, take 
_ up one by one the attributes of God. Seeing only one side 

-of God at a time, as it were, we shall be ‘sheltered, as Moses 
was, by cleft of rock and shadow of hand from the full blaze 
of the ineffable glory. 

Let us then say, first of all, that, since God is all in all,— 
that is, is strictly infinite,— all the attributes of God are in- 
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finite. Each attribute is coextensive with every other attri- 
bute. Where any one attribute exists, there every other 
attribute coexists with it. Where space exists, there power, 
thought, wisdom, beauty, truth, justice, love, exist; for all 
these are attributes of God, modes of the being of God. 

I. The space of God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
‘all the attributes of God. Spinoza, the father of modern 
Scientific Philosophy, was, as Schleiermacher lovingly called 
him, “a God-intoxicated man.” He saw all things in God. 
And yet all that most men know, or rather misknow, about 
him, is that he granted just two attributes to God,—extension 
and thought. Granted? Why, the man lived in God! To 
him, God was all in all. What he did say was this: “ God, 
being infinite, lives in infinite modes; and two of these 
modes are extension and thought.” Out of the infinite 
number of modes, he selected these two, simply because 
they are not only so closely related to man’s own existence, 


experience, and thought, but also because on these two 


modes, as foundation, he builds his scheme of the universe. 
The mind demands the origin of the visible universe ; 
that is, demands something for that universe to rise out of. 
But the mind also demands that that something shall itself 
be unoriginated, as otherwise thought would find no rest- 
ing-place. Two postulates will forever be essential to any 
system of thought: 1. Unoriginated Substance; 2. Unorigi- 
nated Space. On these as basis, the whole universe can be 
constructed. If, with Spinoza, we consider space an essen- 
tial attribute of substance, then Unoriginated Infinite Sub- 
stance is the one all-sufficient postulate, which being 
granted, the origin of the visible universe is only a cues- 
tion of detail. ; 
Our one postulate, then, is Unoriginated, Infinite Sub- 
stance. In other words, our one postulate is God. This 
mighty postulate once granted, all things, beings, worlds, 
are modes of motion of his Spirit. The material universe is 
fated or uniform motion: the spiritual universe is free or 
independent motion. In God alone do all things find their 
true substance. 


AL 
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There are other good reasons why, in our analysis of the 
attributes of God, we should begin, as Spinoza did, with 
space. Space is the first attribute of God of which the 
infant mind becomes conscious. Indeed, we may say it is 
the one attribute of God of which all organisms are more 
or less conscious. The reason why the commonest minds 
know something about space is that they have a vast or- 
ganic inheritance of space-perceptions behind them. Other 
organisms have labored, and they have entered into their 
labors. It is well, therefore, to begin where experience 
begins. 

There are, however, difficulties on the threshold of our 
examination, which could completely block the way, if they 
were not got ridof. The first class is the besetment of 
ordinary minds. ‘There is an absurd notion floating about 
that space somehow exists of itself, independently of any 
being whatever. God, therefore, I suppose, in the far past 
found space conveniently lying round, and wisely made use 
of it for creative purposes. ‘There must therefore be two 
independent existences,— God and space; for there would 
be no room for creation if space did not kindly lend itself to 
His design. Or, perhaps, the two high contracting parties 
agreed on equal terms, one to create and the other to find 
room for creation. 

The mere verbal statement of the logical outcome of these 
vague notions is enough to show their absurdity. 

The other class of difficulties besets more thoughtful 
minds. When a clever man has thought himself into a fog 
about space, he is apt to imagine himself quite a metaphysi- 
cian, especially if he can repeat some perfectly unintelligible 
formula about space. 

To quote a familiar unintelligibility, “Space is a form of 
thought.” Now, thought is a mode of motion. Human 
thought is a mode of motion of the human brain, correspond- 
ing to and accompanying a motion of the human spirit. 
But motion is not a thing: it is a state of a thing. The 
motion of a snowflake is not the snowflake : it is a state of a 
snowflake. Therefore, the expression, “ Space is a form of 
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thought,” is equivalent to this other, “ Space is a state of the 
human brain.” If, then, you really mean that Space is a 
state of the small human brain, whose space-filling cavity is 
only a few cubic inches, this is not simply absurdity; it is 
delirium. 

If, however, you say, “Space is the form of thought,’— 
meaning by the form the mould in which all thought is, 
of necessity, cast,— you have stated a great truth, no longer 
a piece of metaphysical moonshine. 

If, again, you say, “Space is a form of the thought of 
God,” this is no longer an absurdity: it is only a confusing 
of two coexistent, infinite attributes of God,— extension 
and thought. God’s thought, being infinite, is coextensive 
with God’s space. 

So much for these two classes of difficulty. There are 
signs abroad that they are both steadily diminishing. Ordi- 
nary minds are being educated into an awe-struck sense of 
the immensity of space; and thoughtful minds are becoming 
weary of the endless treadmill of bad definition, mounted 
upon which a man can keep on walking upward forever, 
without rising a single inch. 

I had gone thus far, when I was summoned from my 
desk by a friendly visit from a book-agent. Silver and 
gold had I none, but what I had I gave. I showed hima 
grand sun-spot in the telescope. He was evidently deeply 
impressed, and suddenly burst forth with this: “The one 
thing that overawes and overwhelms me is the infinity of 
space! I can’t take it in!” When a book-agent is over- 
awed, it is a note of advance all along the line. 

But to proceed. Space is the necessary substratum upon 
which, as foundation, all things stand. As all motion is 
performed in time, so all existence takes place in space. 

Here it is essential to sweep away at once the ten thou- 
sand illusions which beset thoughtful minds when they first 
begin to think about space. We constantly hear such ex- 
pressions as these : ‘ Thought requires no space, feelings have 
no space-relations.” The act of thought or emotion, we are 
told, is purely spiritual, meaning by spiritual something 
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that has no space-relations at all. Now, no entity exists that 
has no space-relations: each and every part of every being 
is always and everywhere related to space. 

-Thought in the human body is a wave vibration; and a 
wave vibration must be of something, and not nothing. No 
matter whether of brain and nerve, or of something ineffa- 
bly finer, which corresponds to an archangel’s thought 
as these do to man’s thought,— always and everywhere, 
thought will be a particular state of a being who is wholly 
immersed in space-relations. 

Christianity has always believed in the spiritual body; 
that is, in the continuance of natural and intelligible space- 
relations in the life beyond death. If, however, we take for 
granted the possibility of purely bodiless, finite spirit, that 
purely bodiless spirit will be as completely immersed in 
space as rock, plant, animal, or man, will have as perfect 
space-relations with the All and with each finite thing as if 
it were a ball of iron. As an example of moonshiny think- 
ing, I take an instance from a really fine modern thinker. 
“We might as well talk,” he says, “of pure spirit being 
white or black or green as speak of it being either here or 
there.” This is simply idealism gone mad, and it is not too 
much to say that no scientific metaphysics will ever be pos- 
sible to minds that have not got rid of these prescientific 
notions. 

In the deepest sense, then, we may say that Space is The 
All, including within itself all forms of being, all matter, all 
spirit, and all manifestations of both matter and spirit ; and 
Space, to all alike, is that underlying reality without which 
none of them would be conceivable. 

To the archangel,— that is, to the fully developed man,— 
Space is the Presence of God, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all, in whose fulness are included all power, all 
beauty, all intelligence, all truth, all tenderness. 

This stupendous thought, the greatest that a finite mind 
can grasp, is just dawning on the mind of man. He has 
begun to behold the rising light, who sees that there is no 
such thing as empty space. From this, he can proceed to 
construct his universe. 
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The child first learns that the earth is a sphere eight 
thousand miles thick. The man, all his life long, is busied 
in filling up this conception, until, at last, each inch of that 
sphere is seen to be full of power and wonder and beauty. 
Oceans and continents, mountains and valleys, tropic splen- 
dors and icy poles, forests of a thousand woods, flowers of 
myriad hues, marts and cities and homes of men, steam- 
ships ploughing the mighty deep, trains rushing across the 
continents, wires flashing their electric message,—all the 
inconceivable variety of human life,—all this he sees on 
its surface alone; while, beneath his feet, his thought pene- 
trates below the roots of the mountains to that hidden 
ocean of living fire which eye of man shall never see. 

Just so the first lesson for man as a child to learn is that 
Space is infinite; that he can send his thought onward for 
ever and ever in every direction, and still find himself in 
the very centre of things. Developed man is to fill up 
this skeleton conception with all worlds and beings that 
are: with galaxy after galaxy filled with light and life; 
with destinies innumerable in trillions and trillions of plan- 
etary homes; with power, justice, wisdom, truth, and love 
vindicating themselves everywhere, in everything; while 
through all, above all, around all, and in all shine the light, 
life, and glory of the One Eternal, in whom are all things 
and by whom all things consist. 

II. The power of God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
space and with all the other attributes of God. 

All space is powerful space. There is no such thing as a 
power-vacuum. Empty space is an empty phrase. There 
is no cubic inch of empty space in the whole universe. 
Take a cubic inch of space midway between the sun and 
Sirius. Through that cubic inch, the light and heat of 


Sirius pass. Let us analyze the beam by the spectroscope, — 


and see what this means. Commencing at the ultra-red end 
of the spectrum, let us start with the invisible heat-waves. 
The longest of these we may call 35,455 of an inch in 
length; that is, our cubic inch will contain 30,000 such 
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waves. Omitting all delicate gradations of half-waves, 
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quarter-waves, and so on, we will consider the next group 
to be those waves of which there are 30,001 to the inch, 
and the next 30,002, and so on. Each group of waves is 
present in the cubic inch at the self-same instant, and each 
passes through without the least interference from the 
other. When we arrive at 40,000 to the inch, we are well 
inside the visible red; and we must keep adding 40,001, 
40,002, etc., to our series of waves. At 50,000 to the inch, 
we are in the centre of the visible spectrum, and keep on add- 
ing, remembering all the while that the yellow and green 
waves are wholly independent of the red. At 60,000 to the 
inch, we are in the violet, and keep on adding as before. At 
(70,000, 80,000, 90,000, 100,000, we obtain wave-lengths in 
the ultra-violet, invisible chemical waves, each group being 
completely present in the cubic inch, and each being abso- 
lutely independent of all the rest. At last, we have ob- 
tained a fair notion of the number of waves which are 
present in our cubic inch at the self-same instant from 
Sirius alone ; that is, if we considered Sirius to be a simple 
tiny point of flame instead of being a mighty globe millions 
of miles in diameter, each square inch of whose surface 
sends forth a series of such waves. At the same instant 
there is present in the cubic inch a similar series of waves 
from every square inch of Arcturus, each wave of which does 
not interfere in the slightest degree with the waves of Sirius ; 
also, from Vega, Canopus, Regulus, and the six thousand 
stars visible in a great telescope. Also, from the innumer- 
able planets, whose faint light no telescope is fine enough 
to catch, a series equal in number to those of Sirius is pres- 
ent at the same instant in that same cubic inch. But how 
long is that instant? As light travels 190,000 miles in a 
second, this inconceivable series is changed into an entirely 
new series twelve billion times a second. Space is empty! 
But this is only one set of space-relations. Through that 
inch, the gravitating relations of Sirius with the whole uni- 
verse in a straight line beyond that inch pass; and you must 
prolong that gravitating line to infinity for Sirius alone. 
Then a similar line for Arcturus, Vega, and the twenty mill- 
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ions of suns in our galaxy, and the billion planets, and the 
uncounted nebule, and the infinite number of atoms of star- 
dust. Through that inch, all this passes simultaneously ; 
and, at every instant, a different line is drawn, as each of 
these trillions of objects moves on its destined course. Hach 
change in a star quintillions of miles away is instantly, with- 
out any time interval whatever, reported in that inch, so 
that the movement of the whole universe incessantly regis- 
ters itself inside that inch. If an archangel, after millions 
of years of study, could thoroughly know what goes on in 
that inch, we might say that he knew the universe. 

The exactness of God is in that inch. Not a single one 
of these infinite number of results registered itself there 
wrongly, either as to quality or quantity. 

The economy of God is in that inch: not one vibration 
lost; not a single wave that does not produce its full effect ; 
not an ounce of gravitation wasted. 

The beauty of God registers itself in that inch. Apply, 
in imagination, a microscope magnifying trillions of diame- 
ters to that inch. Imagine each light-wave illumined, each 
with its appropriate color; each mingling with every other, 
with infinite perfection of shape and curve; each running 
through each, without displacement, confusion, injury, or 
loss; and, if the watching of sunlight or moonlight in its 
play upon the countless waves of lake or ocean be indeserib- 
ably beautiful, what would such a sight as this be? The 
beauty of God is infinite, and is coextensive with space. 

The love of God is in that inch. To whose eyes do these 
light-waves bring messages of cheer? To whose heart does 
day utter speech? To whose mind doth night show Fnowl- 
edge? Who inhabit the worlds that gravitation holds 
together? In a word, for whose sake is all this done? 
Out of the infinite number of acts of power that pass 
through that inch (and, in that inch, we may well say that 
the whole universe registers itself at each moment), not 
a single one can be detected which is for the benefit or 
advantage of God. All, without exception, are acts of 
bounty to His finite children. The love of God is infinite, 
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and is coextensive with space. The devout medizval man 
knelt in awe-struck ecstasy before the throne of God. 
Around that throne, the archangels stood, rank above rank. 
Around that throne wheeled the host of suns and stars. 
From thence, through the realms of space, flew thick and 
fast the arrows of His will. From thence, He ordered all 
things in heaven and earth; and yet not Saint Bernard 
himself, in highest rapture of devotion, could conceive, as 
sitting on that throne, as much power, wisdom, beauty, and 
benignity as dwells in one single inch of space. 

III. The exactness of God is infinite, and is coextensive 
with space and all the other attributes of God. 

The Archangel Mathesis forever stands at the right hand 
of the throne of God. She claims it, not simply as her 
right, but as her duty, to calculate all of His wondrous ways 
that are calculable. Reverently, with folded wings, but 
firmly, standing on her feet, and looking with undazzled 
eye into the very blaze of the everlasting glory, on tablets 
of steel, with pen of adamant, she forecasts the results of 
the exactness of God. She claims as her own every motion, 
thrill, and throb of every atom of matter in the universe. 
She foretells the fated. course of the stars. She predicts 
the result of every heave of the mighty forces imprisoned 
in the bosoms of all worlds. No quiver of a leaf, no sparkle 
of a wave, no gleam of color in the tiniest flower, no throb 
of sunlight, moonlight, starlight, escapes her. Every bone, 
muscle, nerve, blood corpuscle, every hair-tip, every invis- 
ible molecular change in every plant and animal, pays 
tribute to her. No blush of a maiden’s cheek, no thought 
in a sage’s brain, no thrill of inspiration in a prophet’s 
heart, no ecstasy of worship in the rapt saint’s inmost soul, 
can claim complete exemption from her all-pervading scru- 
tiny. She calculates the power of every heart-beat, the 
exact amount of tissue used up in each single thought, and 
knows that no life-change, however sublime it be, can ever 
go on without her. The whole realm of fate is her prov- 
ince; and fate, she knows, is the adamantine base on which 
all finite freedom must be built. And to man she. saith, 
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“Thy wisdom is to know this: on this stone build the 


house of thy life; for, if it fall upon thee, it will grind thee 


to powder.” 

IV. The economy of God is infinite, and is coextensive 
with space and with all the other attributes of God. 

The science of the last hundred years is one long comment 
on this mighty text. The eighteenth century discovered 
that matter cannot be destroyed. The nineteenth century 
has discovered that force cannot be destroyed. The twenti- 
eth will discover that mind cannot be destroyed. No single 
atom of matter in all the starry spaces was ever lost; nay, 
no atom has ever lost a trillionth part of its potency. No 
unit of force was ever lost. Unbroken, undiminished, it 
keeps acting on the universe for ever and ever. In all the 
starry spaces, no mind was ever lost: it keeps living on in 
the midst of God for ever and ever. To-day we believe, 
to-morrow we shall know, 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


Emerson said that “it must be possible to make such a 
statement of religion as would make all scepticism ridicu- 
lous.” We are fast arriving at this. Certainly, we are 
already able to make a statement concerning infinite space 
that makes all scepticism about infinite space ridiculous. 
The proof that power is coextensive with space makes all 
scepticism about infinite power ridiculous. <A similar state- 
ment concerning that infinite exactness and economy which 
are coextensive with space is becoming part of mathematics. 
Very soon, we shall have a statement of infinite beauty, 
justice, and love which will poh? make all scepticism 
about them also ridiculous. 

In the mean time, never call a man an atheist who believes 
in and is greatened by one single attribute of God, who is 
awe-struck with the immensity of space or ravished with the 
perception of infinite beauty. It is a great thing even to 
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believe that power is, and is a rewarder of those who dili- 
gently seek it. 

V. The justice of God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
space and all the other attributes of God. 

Michael, the archangel of justice, standing at the right 
hand of God, with the balances in his left hand and a drawn 
sword in his right, is the twin brother of Mathesis; for 
exactness in the material world corresponds to justice in the 
moral world. That which a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. He who sows to the flesh shall to the flesh reap cor- 
ruption, and he who sows to the spirit shall to the spirit 
reap life everlasting. 

The justice of God is everywhere, and everywhere makes 
right might, makes wrong weak, makes selfishness stab itself 
with its own hands. 

Daily, the solar system travels through its millions of 
miles of space; yet no one ever saw one law either alter or 
grow weak. For the eternal law is equally potent every- 
where. 

But here comes a deeply needed caution. We are artifi- 
cially dividing God into attributes. 

If you take a red glass, you will see the whole view red. 
Take a blue glass, and you will see the whole landscape just 
as well as before. Every tree, hill, and house is in the same 
relative position: it.is simply colored differently. It was 

red: it is now blue. And so on of all the colors. 
Now, a red glass is red, just because it lets the red rays 
through, and stops the others. A blue glass is blue for the 
same reason. Only when you get a colorless glass — that 
is, one that lets all the rays through with equal facility — do 
you see the view as it really is in nature, with its thousand 
hues of green and blue and gold. 

In a precisely similar manner, we may behold the Diving 
Nature as through glasses of different hues. 

If we look at God through the red glass of justice, we 
shall see infinite space only under the color of justice. Star 
and system, each vast, each tiny life, will be there, only seen 
through the monochromatic light of justice. There will still 
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be due proportion to everything, for God’s justice is equally 
present in everything. All space will still be represented, 
for God’s justice is coextensive with God’s space. Only, we 
must carefully bear in mind, that we are excluding from our 
sight the tender shades that are equally present every- 
where. We are deliberately making an artificial aie over 
everything. 

But some one may say, But red and yellow, green and 
blue, are different from each other. Yes: but they are 
simply different movements of the same element. The 
immense ocean of ether, which is in all space, is one; and 
red and green and blue are all waves of that one ocean, dif- 
fering in breadth and height,— that is all. 

Just so we must think of power, justice, wisdom in God 
as so many modes or attributes of His one infinite being. 

VI. The wisdom of God is infinite, and is coextensive 
with space and all the other attributes of God. 

If an archangel had been given the problem,—* Nothing 
but God completely filling all space with His presence- 
From this to show how universes of matter and finite 
mind can be created,’— the archangel himself would have 
been baffled. 

How to make shore and boundary in the midst of the 
fathomless deep of God; how to build little local earth 
homes in the midst of limitless space; how to contrive that 
somewhere in the eaves of the temple of eternity the spar- 
row should find a house and the swallow a nest where she 
might lay her young; how to make material globes out of 
pure invisible space,—that was the problem; and_ that 
problem has been solved. aa 

Wisdom is that which conceives some mighty plan, in 
order to achieve some great object. The wisdom is shown 
in the perfect adaptation of the plan to the fulfilment of 
the object. Make no mistake here. Be sure you are think- 
ing all wrong, if ever you attribute to yourself a power that 
the great universe has not. You yourself have some ca- 
pacity to plan, have some power to adapt means to ends. 
What a surprising little person you would be if the whole 
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galaxy were to stand astonished at the new revelation you 
made to it: no such thing had ever been seen before! It is 
true that God’s plan in: creation has not been understood ; 
and it is sadly true that most men seem to have lavished go 
much reverence on an unreal plan of creation that they 
seem to have none left for the real one. The old idea was 
that God made stars, suns, earths, plants, animals, and men 
out of nothing, just as they are. This thought has vanished 
to return no more, but only to give place to the thought of 
a plan immeasurably vaster, more inconceivably wonderful. 
You have to conceive that, before ever the atoms were, the 
thought of God planned out the whole creation; and that, 
out of His own being, He willed that the innumerable atoms 
which form the visible universe should proceed, and that 
each and all, in perfect proportions, should join together to 
build the mighty whole; and that everything thus planned 
and created was seen, from the very beginning, to be very 
good; and that, from that infinitely remote instant, no single 
atom has ever changed in size or in velocity of interior mo- 
tion; that the proportions of each, thought out beforehand, 
have been absolutely kept, and that the result of this in- 
conceivable dance of matter has been, and will forever be, 
good; and that each combination is the best possible, in 
order to reach the result aimed at. The thought of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen combining to form water is an absolutely 
perfect thought, and will forever produce good. This is 
equally true of each one of the immense series. Silicon, 
nitrogen, and carbon spring from a divinely perfect thought, 
—a thought that has resulted in divinely perfect action ; 
while each one of their combinations with the other ele- 
ments, and each of their relations to the perfect whole, are 
equally perfect. Granted the atoms and their spin, granted 
the pressure of God’s presence everywhere, and you can 
predict the galaxy. Grant free motion of finite spirit within 
infinite Spirit, and you have free souls peopling that 
galaxy. 

You are shut’ up, I say, to the conclusion that, before 
ever the worlds and atoms were, the thought of God meas- 
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ured size, shape, and velocity of spin of every atom, 
and also fitted each set of atoms to every other before He 
made them, unless you are ready to maintain that from all 
eternity, in a given inch, ten thousand trillions of little, self- 
existent, eternal oxygen gods found themselves, to their 
surprise, all exactly alike, and agreed, as it were, to act to- 
gether; and then, still more to their surprise, became aware 
that there were in the self-same inch twenty thousand trillions 
of little, self-existent, eternal hydrogen gods, all exactly like 


each other, and all precisely fitted to join together with half _ 


their number of oxygen gods or goddesses, as the case might 
be, and so on and so on, to the end of the ridiculous chapter. 
If you back out and shelter yourself in mystery, and say that 
the mystery of self-existent atoms is no greater than the mys- 
tery of creation, then I answer, One tremendous mystery in 
one universe is immeasurably more probable than a series of 
little petty mysteries, whose number could not be put down, 
if you filled the whole orbit of Neptune with figures so small 
that you would have to use a microscope to see them. 
Forever the atom sings its tiny song in the ears of God,— 
a song of perfect, infinite content; for it knows that it and 
its Maker are alike perfect. To all eternity, it fulfils His 
will with absolutely unquestioning obedience. Now float- 
ing in the sunlight, now imprisoned in the petal of a flower, 
now hidden for seeming eternal ages in the darkness of the 
mine or entombed in the awful splendor of the central fires ; 
now throbbing with the sun’s inconceivable heat, now 
chilled by the bitter cold of interstellar space,— always and 
everywhere, with equal and unchanged joy, it fills its tiny 
but essential place in the unfathomable creation of God? It 
cannot “serve Him much”; but it can serve Him forever, 
and can “ please Him perfectly." 


“ Would’st thou the highest life know, the ‘atom’ can whisper its secret. 
What that is without will, that be thou, man, with a will.” 


VII. The love of God is infinite, and is coextensive with 
space and all the other attributes of God. 


“Tell me a man’s ruling love,” said Swedenborg, “ and 
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T will tell you what he is.” Equally true is this, “ Give me 
the sum total of a man’s actions, and I will find out from 
them his ruling love.” Let us then judge God by His acts. 
Whose are the iron and the stone? Whose are the cattle on 
a thousand hills? For whom do waves sparkle, winds blow, 
leaves rustle? and for whom does earth pour forth her fruit? 
Is it for the sake of God that the sun shines, that the moon 
lights up the night? Has He built the stars for His habita- 
tion, and do their light-waves carry messages to Him? Does 
gravitation keep His house together over His head? What, 
then, is all this creation for? Whose wants does it meet? 
Whose intellect does it stimulate? Whose life does it create, 
protect, and glorify? There is but one inevitable answer. 
The whole galaxy is built, gravitation pulls, light shines, 
electricity thrills, and the atoms cohere to form the worlds, 
simply and solely for the benefit of God’s children. The 
whole cosmos is one mighty token of His love. 

It is strange to hear a man like Tyndall speak of what 
seems the “appalling indifference ” of nature to the woes of 
man, as if nature were one thing and man another, and they 
existed in two different universes, made by two different 
beings, for two different purposes, the truth being that this 
seeming indifference is the crowning triumph of the love 
divine. It means that in matter God has subjected Himself 
to man, that in matter God takes upon Himself the form of 
a servant, that in matter God is absolutely obedient to the 
dictates of His creatures. Keep the laws of matter, and 
you can shape it to what moulds you please. Meekly it 
will undergo all the blows wherewith you fashion it. With 
fire-beat and hammer-beat, you weld it to your will. In 
every mighty workshop of the modern day there is many 
a Jacob who will suddenly awake from his dream and say, 
“God was in this place, and I knew it not.” In matter, 
man is the master, and God the servant; man proposes, and 
disposes also. In matter, God abdicates realm after realm 
of His kingdom, in order that His children may have a king- 
dom, too. But it is more than this. God has only His own 
substance out of which to make this kingdom. In matter, 
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God, by a divine act of transubstantiation, forever saith, 
“ Take, eat: this is my body which is given for you!” 

But you say, “ Now, you yourself are limiting the power 
of God.” Nay: it is God Himself who is limiting His own 
power. 

We do not understand in the least the perfection of 
God’s self-surrender until we know that it is absolute. 

God has given His worlds away, and cannot take them 
back again. He has given to us, His children, real eminent 
domain over the things He has made. 

God has reserved to Himself absolutely nothing of the 
galaxy. All is now the absolute property of His children. 
He has only reserved to Himself the right to protect, to 
guide, to ransom, to rescue, to forgive, the right in all their 
affliction to be afflicted, the right to comfort and cheer and 
strengthen, and the right to protect the weak against the 
strong and to visit the one who wrongs his neighbor. 

Jesus did not invent self-sacrifice. He discovered it,— 
discovered that self-sacrifice is the great central law of the 
universe, that this is the heart of God. He obeyed it, loved 
it, lived it, and gave himself for it. 

God is love. This is the gospel, the good tidings which 
proclaim liberty to all captives and comfort all that mourn. 
It is the good news to all, to the weak as well as to the 
strong. God is love. 

Here is a poor, lonely, forlorn old woman, living all by 
herself in some crazy attic in a tenement house. Husband, 
children, friends, are all dead and gone. It is night. The 
weary toil of the day, too much for the feeble frame, is 
over at last; and now the one romance of her desolate 
life begins. 

By the light of her one tallow candle, she opens her well- 
thumbed Bible at the passage which tells of that rest which 
remaineth for the people of God, of that better, that 


heavenly country, where her dead are alive to God. Un- — 


consciously, she is trying a great experiment. In this mis- 
erable room is there anything besides rickety floor, falling — 
plaster, crazy stove, and single chair and table and empty — 
space around ? 
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Yes: there is. She reads on, and the loved faces seem 
to smile once more upon her, and the loneliness departs ; 
for the love eternal which surrounds her makes her sleep 
once more in safety. 

She dies; and the beloved ones meet her, and lead her 
toward the great. company of “loyal hearts and true,” that 
she may hear the life-song of the redeemed. It fills her 
soul with joy at first. But very timidly, after a time, she 
asks if ever she may be possibly allowed just to catch a 
far-off glimpse of that third heaven she has read of, where 
God Himself is moon and sun. Oh, yes! they will take her 
at once. Swiftly, they carry her to that blest place. But 
where is she? Why, she is standing in the old rickety 
attic. This is the very stove, these the tumble-down walls. 
Here is each common thing that her past life wearied of so 
often. But, lo! wall and stove, chair and table, begin 
to shine, to grow transparent, to become part and parcel 
of the Love Divine, all love excelling. She has seen God, 
seen the fulness of Him that filleth all things. 

One day, it shall be thus with us all : — 


“Soon the whole, 
Like a parted scroll, 
Shall before my amazed sight uproll, 
And then be seen, 
In unclouded sheen, 
The Presence wherein I bave ever been.” 


S. R. CALTHROP. 
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SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


This essay will not offer any universal panacea for the ills 
which now affect and afflict the body politic. It will not 
furnish any suggestion as to the way in which a short cut 
may be made from a condition of disturbed equilibrium to 
one of stability and harmony in all the widely sundered 
parts of human society. That a demand is loudly made for 
such easy and speedy measures of relief proves nothing but 
that something is out of joint, and that the consciousness of 
it is wide-spread. The rasping criticism which follows every 
attempt to state things as they are, without attempting to 
tell how they can be otherwise, shows an exceedingly un- 
easy condition of mind, and suggests that some people are 
more afraid than they would like to confess. Many of the 
great journals deny that there is anything in particular the 
matter, and then betray fear lest he who even talks about 
these things should precipitate some dire disaster, just as a 
loud tone will at times start an avalanche. 

Now there is something the matter; but it is not anything 
which it is unsafe to talk about, and not anything which 
will not be all the better for being talked about. There is 
a disturbance of the social equilibrium, but it does not por- 
tend an earthquake nor the outbreak of a volcano. It is, 
however, a disturbance which ought to excite the interest of 
all men who have time to think and the ability to look 
beneath the surface of society to the causes of the superficial 
changes, which are never superficial in their origin. To 
understand what is going on and why is to gain the ability 
to foresee what is to come, and that is next to the ability 
to determine what is to be. Let it not, then, be accounted 
a useless task to search for the causes of the present disturb- 
ance of the social equilibrium. 

All growth implies and compels some breach of harmony 
and a constant readjustment of forces. There has never 
been a time when the growing parts of human society were 
not strained and tested by the internal expansion of its 
forces, unequally responding to the demands made upon 
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them by the needs of human life. Commonly, such dis- 
turbances are local in their origin and extent, and, if they 
excite attention, are easily accounted for by reference to 
local conditions. Political causes are commonly assigned 
for rebellions, revolutions, emigrations, and unusual combi- 
nations of men who demand a change in the distribution 
of wealth, in the new ordering of social laws and customs, 
or in new opportunities for individual growth and culture. 
But the nature of the government under which a people 
live is determined by the character of the people who sup- 
port it. The government is commonly not the cause, but 
the result, of the social condition of the people. 

It is becoming evident that, under forms of government 
widely different, agencies are now at work which are bringing 
about a state of feeling and giving occasion for a decla- 
ration of aims quite independent of the old-fashioned griev- 
ances of the majority. We begin to see now that what, for 
want of a better name, we have been in the habit of calling 
* history,” has for the most of recorded time omitted to tell 
us of the real condition and movements of the people. The 
social constitution of society, to speak in easy paradox, has 
been overlooked in history. We can now look back, and see 
that the causes of war were commonly not the assigned 
causes. The late Samuel Johnson, for instance, did no finer 
piece of work than in that chapter on Alexander the Great, 
in his Persia, in which he shows how small a part was 
played by the ambition and valor of this hero of romance 
compared with the mighty social forces at work in Asia,— the 
unrest, the dissatisfaction, the new hopes and great aspira- 
tions, which led the rulers of cities and the governors of 
provinces to meet him gladly, not as a dreaded conqueror, 
but as a glorious deliverer, the herald of a new civilization. 
It was the social expansion of the old world, already pre- 
pared for change, which fought the battles of Alexander. 
“ He was the swift-moving focus of vast tendencies of which 
his age was the natural climate and soil.” The bivouac of 
the soldier then, as now, was determined by the needs of the 
people. Many another epoch of ancient history finds its new 
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interpretation now, not, as formerly, in the exploits of stalwart 
heroes, but in the social movements of which they were the 
gilded ensigns borne aloft in advance of popular movements 
of which they were the best exponents or defenders. A 
man who promised, with prospect of success, to give the 
people what they most wanted, could play the tyrant to his 
heart’s content, or parade for some brief season as a mighty 
conqueror. 

The day of the individual tyrants has nearly passed. The 
age of the great ruling dynasties is-nearly over. And yet 
the same forces are at work with the same materials, bring- 
ing about similar results. There seems to have been a 
change in method and purpose. But the change is superfi- 
cial. There will probably be in Europe one more great rev- 
olution, in which established forms of government will pass 
away. The change may come gradually: it may come with 
a wide-spread disturbance and convulsion. But the forces 
which make for change are now ceasing to find their occa- 
sion in attacks upon the government, and begin to manifest 
themselves in that which comes nearer now to the life of 
every man,—the institutions which help or hinder him in 
earning a livelihood. The reason for changing the point of 
attack is not, as so many are now saying, any new distress, 
or any new difficulty in getting the means of subsistence. 
There never was a time when the people were so safe from 
famine, pestilence, and war. There never was a time when 
the same amount of physical exertion would, on the aver- 
age. procure so much physical comfort. 

What, then, is the matter? Too much expansion of 
human nature for the institutions which contain it. *The 
ills of society are “growing pains,’—signs of health, not 
disease. Many old things will be destroyed, no doubt; and 
before it is evident what new things are to take their place 
there will be, as there is now, disturbance and fear. But, 
when society gets its new suit of clothes, it will cease to fret 
over the cast-off garments of the old style. The difference 
between our age and those which have preceded it is not in 
kiud or degree. The difference relates to the rapidity and 
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the universality of change. Needs are developing faster 
than the ability to supply or even to understand them. 
Changes which once would have affected only a section of a 
continent now sweep around the world, advertised by tele- 
graph and multiplied by machinery. Once, a disturbance 
of the social equilibrium could be confined to a narrow ter- 
ritory. Now, so rapid and easy is communication, and so 
great the increase of sympathy, with its mutual attractions 
and repulsions, that what is felt in one land is quickly felt 
in another. If we kill Chinese in Alaska or Seattle, Chinese 
kill missionaries in Hou-Nan and Hou-Pe. If wages are 
high and laborers scarce in San Francisco, there is move- 
ment in the labor market of Canton. If the mines of Penn- 
sylvania lack miners, the supply comes from the plains of 
the Danube orthe mountains of Wales. The whole world, 
in all its habitable parts, is now open to everybody. 
Napoleon saw the danger of this rapid opening of the vast 
unknown continents of Asia and Afyica. He saw that Eng- 
land, in her haste to open India and China to civilization, 
was also opening civilization to the uncivilized, and prepar- 
ing future troubles in abundance. What he foresaw we 
see; and, by the light of experience, it is now possible to 
look ahead a little further, and see that civilization for the 
next fifty years is to have her hands full. The work before 
her is, to give to all these millions now forced, whether or 
not, into the competitions of modern life, a full and fair 
chance to get for themselves all that civilization promises to 
the modern world. Vast promises have been made in the 
name of science, the new social order, and the new civiliza- 
tion. There is no reason why these promises shoufd not be 
fulfilled. But the thing now to remember is that these 
promises will not fulfil themselves, and they are obligations 
falling due. The question is, Who shall,do the work, the 
civilized for the uncivilized or the uncivilized for them- 
selves? . In short, modern society, in its haste to take advan- 
tage of the immense resources thrown in its way by modern 
discovery, has cut out for itself a piece of work which will 
easily engage its attention for a century to come. The 
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‘twentieth century will, perhaps, not boast itself and vaunt 
itself as the nineteenth century has done. It may not be so 
puffed up. But it is likely to do more than was ever possi- 
ble before to make the lot of the entire race more tolerable, 
and to put the means of happiness into the possession of all. 
But what has this opening of the world to do with the 
problems which now engage our attention in America? 
Much every way. There is no American problem now. Our 
problems are also European problems, and the problems of 
Europe are the problems of Asia. We are contemplating the 
hanging in Chicago of some “anarchists.” Their crime is the 
importation of methods hitherto peculiar to the victims of an 
absolute despotism, and the attempt to transplant into the 
social life of a free country that which we had supposed 
could take no root in a republic. The pork-packers of Chi- 
cago strike. Who are the pork-packers? Europeans,— 
Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, Germans, Scandinavians,— 
men brought here by the disturbance of the social equilib- 
rium in their own countries, fleeing from narrow conditions 
at home or seeking the greater advantages provided by the 
opening of the world. Some of them are farmers of Lin- 
colnshire, ruined by competition with the wheat-raisers of 
Dakota, the fellaheen of Egypt, or the ryots of India. Some 
of them are Swiss watch-makers, driven out of their narrow 
valleys by the invention of machinery at Elgin and Wal- 
tham. We are learning that we cannot explore the world 
for fun, and carelessly leave all the doors open when it 
suits our pleasure to go and come. Modern civilization — 
with an eye to the main chance, certainly, and losing no 
opportunity to pick up a little loot when it fellin theway 
— has, like a lot of college boys on a lark, been tearing down 
signs, pulling up gate-posts, and stirring up the “old fogies” Bet: 
generally. Its favorite occupation has been “knocking at 
the doors” of foreign nations, and then noting the conster- 
nation of the pespectable old inhabitants who were invited — 
to “come out” and take part in the progress of the world. oa 
Now, to all this there can be no objection. The work had 
to be done, and the fun was inevitable. It was the natu wu 
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result of the progress of modern invention and discovery. 
The thing to be criticised is, mainly, the reckless spirit in 
which the opening of the world was undertaken, and the 
disposition now manifest to complain of the results and to 
attempt to shirk the consequences. There is no town in 
New England so small that in all its parts it does not feel 
the disturbance caused by the many competitions to which 
it has been subjected. Most of the savings of two hundred 
years have been swept away in the changes which have 
taken place. The young have moved away, the old have 
died, and, dying, have left little or no inheritance to their 
children. ‘The savings of two hundred years made by the 
farmers of New England have been, for the most part, con- 
fiscated by the competitions of the present generation. The 
same causes have been at work to dislocate the social 
arrangements of all classes of society, and it is the part now 
of wisdom and magnanimity to take note of the necessary 
and often painful sacrifices demanded of the many for the 
good of the whole and for the good of posterity. It will 
simplify matters wonderfully to recognize the necessary 
and inevitable difficulty of the situation for the old, the 
weak, the unenterprising, and the unskilful. Putting our 
sympathies aside, we may disregard the old: they will 
soon die. We may forget the weak: competition will 
soon dispose of them: We may neglect the unenterprising: 
natural selection will attend to them. But, whether with 
sympathy or without, we must give our thought to the case 
of the multitude, who are strong, resolute, and ambitious, 
who know that they are in peril of losing their places in 
the march of modern progress, but who do not know what 
modern progress means or how they are “to get the step.” 
We must attend to them, because they will stay with us. 
For a long time to come, they will be on the hands of civil- 
ization, the majority to be instructed, guided, and cared for. 

The difficulty of the situation is increased by the fact 
that they do not ask for instruction, care, and guidance, and 
will regard their benefactors as competitors who are striv- 
ing to take some unfair advantage of them; and the dan- 
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ger will come from the fact that in many cases their suspi- 
cions will represent the fact. The Captain of Industry 
who is strong, energetic, honest, and a man of a great heart, 
desirous of doing his best for himself and those who work 
under him, may know that what he gets is not the lion’s 
share, but simply his fair wage for service rendered. But 
he will not always be able to convince others of that fact. 
He must show his magnanimity without expectation of re- 
turns in gratitude until the new lesson of humanity has 
been fairly taught and until he has himself learned the 
lesson of social obligation. 

The most patent fact of experience now is that the new 
times require new men, and that the men cannot be fur- 
nished fast enough to meet the demand. All the methods 
of labor, all the relations between capital and labor, all the 
ordinary methods of earning a livelihood, all the customary 
relations between culture and ignorance, between the civil- 
ized and the barbarous, all social bonds and duties, have 
received sudden enlargement, and have so changed that 
only the most active and vigorous minds have been able 
to direct the enterprises of civilization. We have discoy- 
ered a new world, and do not yet know its resources, nor 
the necessary forms which society must assume to adapt 
itself to the opportunities and avoid the dangers of the 
unexplored regions in which its future must be cast. We 
have suddenly been forced to take note of a process of 
change, not new, but simply novel in its extent and the 
wide-spread dissatisfaction revealed by the great movement 
forward to new things. 


It is not necessary to be alarmed when on a large scale 


one begins to see that to which on a small scale he had 
been accustomed. But it is desirable to take note of the 
mood which induces the change. Emigration on a scale 
which indicates greater changes yet to come in the redistri- 
bution of the population of the world now begins to make 
itself felt as a disturbing force of great potency. We have 
been accustomed to the movements of small classes of enter- 
prising youth and the citizens of unfortunate countries, 
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accounting for their restlessness by the love of change and 
the natural unrest of youth, when there was no evident and 
distressing cause for removal. That which we now see, 
and that which makes it to many alarming, is the evidence 
that the people of most nations regard their condition as 
intolerable and not to be endured. Emigration may mean 
two things. It may mean great hope of improvement, be- 
cause of some newly found opportunity to gain at a stroke 
that which commonly comes slowly. The discovery of 
gold or diamonds, and the prospect of gaining wealth sud- 
denly, will draw together adventurous individuals from all 
parts of the world. Commonly, however, such emigrants 
leave their families and their homes, to return again, if they 
may. In the majority of cases, they return no more, or 
return poorer than they were before. But, also, emigration 
may mean, and when it takes place on a large scale com- 
monly does mean, dissatisfaction, intense and prolonged. 
It means that the social and economical conditions of life 
are such that there is no longer hope of giving to one’s self 
and his children the advantages which are seen or believed 
to be available. A family must have suffered long and 
much before it is willing to abandon the home of its fathers, 
the associations of childhood, and that strongest of all social 
instincts, the pride of kindred and nationality, and go out 
beyond continents and seas to an unknown world. 

It may be that, not the greatness of the fear, but the 
strength of the hope, which draws the emigrant to foreign 
lands, may explain the shifting of populations. But that 
explanation is not reassuring, because they who set out 
from home with great hopes which have no fulfilment are 
doomed to double disappointment and prolonged regret. 
For the hopes of emigrants are commonly so exaggerated 
that fulfilment is impossible. When great bodies of men 
change their homes and all their habits of life, they do 
it with the expectation of gaining the greatest attainable 
good. That they do not attain it, the annals of any frontier 
town or emigrant colony will easily show. Good may come 
of it to some, and in greatly increased proportion to many, 
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but commonly not to those who set out to seek it. Those 


who remain at home may have enlargement of opportunity — 


on account of the lessening of competition, and to the chil- 
dren of the emigrant will in a fair number of cases come 
better opportunity and attainment. 

But the whole process of emigration, conducted in the 
hap-hazard way now possible, is wasteful of human life and 
hope to an enormous extent. The inevitable result is to 
increase the discontent of the world at a rapid rate. The 
immigrant is commonly a disappointed person, and thinks 
that the world has in some way held out to him induce- 
ments which did not correspond to realities. He thinks the 
world in some way to blame. And who shall say it is not? 
With the same recklessness observed in the opening of the 
doors of all nations, we have been inviting the inhabitants 
of all lands to come out and share the glorious benefits 
of “ this nineteenth century of progress.” They have come; 
and we have them on our hands to be cared for,—a threat 
to our civilization, if they are not cared for. Much of the 
enormous waste of life and this continual sacrifice of the 
most energetic and ambitious portion of the race might be 
avoided, and will, when the resources of the different parts 
of the world have been studied and understood, when politi- 


cal economy becomes a science and social science justifies — 


its name. Meanwhile, the social life of all nations, contain- 
ing the germs of fermentation, shows signs of agitation, not 


new nor strange, but on such a vast scale as was never pos- 


sible before. 

The question what to do about the foreigner is not a 
new one, but it is certain to renew itself at no distant day 
in all lands exposed to influx of immigration. Who owns 
the land in any given country? To whom belong the 
advantages which go along with ownership? What pre- 


emption rights have the first comers in any new country — 
like ours? When enough have been admitted to develop 


the resources of the land and easily use the various advan- 


tages of all kinds which go with the possession of the soil, — 
have those who first arrive the right to limit the number 
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and prescribe the quality of those who follow, and finally 
to say that no more can be admitted to increase the strain 
of competition? We asked the question once in the brief - 
delirium of a political campaign. It is not unlikely that 
we shall ask it again, with great deliberation and earnest- 
ness. We formerly scoffed at the Chinese method of isola- 
tion,— the method by which the vast Chinese Empire 
gained in part, at least, that stability which has made it 
stand a colossal and persistent fact in a world of short- 
lived institutions. Now, as if prompted by some subtle 
reminiscence of that fact, the Chinese method is applied 
to the Chinese. The day is soon coming when the question 
will be asked anew, What are the rights of man irrespective 
of birth and nationality ? 

Before we can reach any solution of the problem which 
can be accepted as final, some new adjustment of equilib- 
rium must take place among the great nations which hold 
the control of the world. Disarmament and the peaceful 
confederation of the nations must precede any final settle- 
ment of the question as to rights of individuals. So long 
as the substance of the world is devoured in riotous living, 
in the indulgence of the wicked passions which maintain 
and use the great standing armies of the world, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the capacity of the world to support a 
peaceful population, and impossible to know what distri- 
bution ought to be made of the surplus population of any 
country. The fortunes of the little kingdom of Bulgaria, 
remote as they are from the thought and interest of the 
American public, have a most direct and important relation 
to the welfare of every American laborer. Russia, with a 
hypochondriacal despot on the throne, keeps a vast army 
employed, not only to redress wrongs and to protect the 
Russian people, but also to repress discontent, to give the 
turbulent elements employment, and to carry out “the 
Russian idea.” Russia threatens Bulgaria; and Austria 
stands by, unwilling to allow the destruction of the little 
kingdom, but afraid to interfere. But, all the same, she 
must keep a great standing army, knowing well that some- 
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thing serious would happen if she did not. Germany would 
like to interfere. But she knows also that France is wait- 
ing with another standing army, ready to pounce on her 
back the moment Germany is engaged with an enemy 
abroad or at home. Thus, in a state of tension, with mill- 
ions wasted in the support of unproductive soldiers, the 
pressure upon the working millions of Europe is immensely 
increased beyond what would be required by any of the 
ordinary wants of the people. Pressure in Europe means 
competition in America, and every laborer in America pays 
a heavy tax to support the governments of Europe on a 
“war footing.” He pays directly and indirectly a tax 
greater than any which is levied by his own government, 
because the law of social equilibrium requires that undue 
pressure in one part of a fluid social system shall be relieved 
by the distribution of the pressure through all the parts in 
communication with it; and that now includes the whole 
world. America is peaceful, and Russia is aggressive. But 
America must pay part of the war-tax of Russia, and must 
increase the competition among her own laborers by provid- 
ing for the people who are forced from European homes by 
inability or unwillingness to support the strain of the “ war 
footing.” 

Now there seems to be a tendency not to be questioned 
toward the throwing-off of useless burdens, of whatever 
kind. The vast burdens of military establishments are one 
among several which must be shifted from the shoulders 
of the people before they will be able to ascertain what the 
real wants of a man are, and what any given country can 
easily supply for the satisfaction of those wants. Cther 
burdens are under consideration. All institutions which 
have served their purpose, and have now become an ex- 
pense beyond their ability to give something back for the 
common good, must finally go. The world, in its race of 
modern progress, must carry light weight. Nothing will 
be thrown away which the world needs. But many things 


the world is used to will be discarded. The movement in 
the Church which has disturbed every ecclesiastical institu- 
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tion within Christendom and without is not wholly a ques- 
tion of creeds. In the Church of England, for instance, 
it is scarcely at all a question as to which creed is the true 
one. Primarily, it is a question as to burdens which are 
becoming too heavy for the people to bear. Incidentally, 
the question arises whether the Established Church holds 
enough of truth, as contrasted with all other forms of 
church administration, to be authorized to control the 
ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. It is also asked 
whether there may not be some important phases of Chris- 
tian faith not included or represented within the “‘ Church.” 
But, primarily, the question relates to the enjoyment of 
vested privileges, to the possession of great estates and the 
control of great revenues. The protest of the people, not 
yet perfectly voiced, but growing each year more distinct 
and imperative, is based on the conviction that whatever has 
been accumulated out of the possessions of the past is to be 
regarded, not as the property of a class, but as the inheri- 
tance of the nation. 

The privileges of a landed aristocracy are being scanned 
in a similar spirit, and a similar demand is being made 
upon those who are the lineal heirs of the famous or fortu- 
nate classes of former generations. 

Burdens, also, of monopoly are now felt as they never 
were before; and the tendency in all civilized lands is 
toward what is called “reform.” The people, the whole 
people, are now declared to be the proper heirs of many 
things which only fifty years ago were regarded as the 
private property of kings, lords, churches, and corporations. 
Until within ten years, the demand for the abolition of all 
vested privilege of this kind was one which excited ready 
sympathy in American breasts. It was the cry of freedom, 
and in accordance with the traditions of the republic. 

But the importation of these doctrines in an extreme form, 
coupled with threats against all established institutions 
and the rights of property, has wrought a great change in 
American sentiment. But the wild vaporings of anarchists 
need not disturb our vision. We ought to be able to dis- 
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tinguish between the fiction and fact, even in the speech 
of a crazy socialist. And the truth plainly is that the main 
course of events in Europe since 48 has been in the direc- 
tion of the emancipation of the people from the burdens 
of which the socialists complain. The main difference 
between the cool and the crazy reformers is that the wise 
and cool see that, by the tremendous leap made by modern 
knowledge, a great chasm has suddenly been opened between 
our actual and our possible condition,—a chasm which can 
be crossed only slowly, if we would go safely; while the 
reformers who have lost their heads insist that the ideal 
shall be made actual at once, at any cost. To do that might 
cost us the ideal itself. But of that they are not willing to 
take account. The speeches of the condemned anarchists 
at Chicago showed plainly enough that underneath all the 
delirious ravings of an anarchist mass meeting there was 
some of the real fire of freedom, some sparks at least of 
that holy contempt of life which has always been part of 
the spiritual outfit of the hero. 

To those who recklessly or heedlessly, or even unadvisedly, 
disturb the peace of society, we must say that such things 
can only be done under risk of penalty proportioned to the 
harm done, and for life taken we must still take life. But, 
for all that, we may say even to the murderer whom we 
hang that his cause, so far as it is just, shall not suffer, but 
rather gain, by his loss. The truth which lies beneath his 


excess of protest is that we have inherited from the last 


generation many things which modern knowledge has made 
antiquated, without having been able at short notice to 
supply institutions fitted to take their place. Still, weemay 
claim that society is not indifferent to the need, and is sup- 
plying it. as fast as its overworked heart and brain and its 
unaccustomed hands will permit. 

In such a process of rapid readjustment, social forces 
cannot possibly work without friction. Friction generates 
heat, and some will get burned. Immense masses of human 
beings cannot be thrown out of the condition they were born 
to, and be shifted to all parts of the world, without caus- 
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ing suffering on a great scale. The distress has been iney- 
itable, and more must be expected. But the vast difference 
between the sufferings of the people before and since the 
modern movement began is that then the people suffered 
from oppression what now they suffer from liberty. Then 
they suffered without hope what now they suffer because 
they hope and are willing to take risks. Every new vent- 
ure of freemen cannot turn out well. Many must fail, but 
the issue will be enlargement for all. 

There is, however, always a new danger attending any 
new gain of liberty; and just now there is a fear on the part 
of many that the new and manifest benefits gained by 
society may be monopolized by a few, so that, as it has so 
many times happened before, it may now happen again 
that what all men work for a few men may enjoy. There 
are tendencies which give occasion for the fear. The great 
advance made by modern society in all the arts of life has 
not always increased moral force. The great advantages 
gained by and through modern discovery have unquestion- 
ably put into the hands of the enterprising and the ambi- 
tious the means of personal aggrandizement, and have fur- 
nished them with opportunities to advance their own 
interests without regard to others, such as they never had 
before. If a man chooses now to be unscrupulous and mer- 
cenary, there is abundant opportunity; and there is as yet 
no satisfactory indication that moral force sufficient to re- 
strain the strong and to cause them to use their powers 
humanely and for the common good has been developed to 
furnish the necessary guarantees of social well being. The 
question is not as to whether the common level of comfort 
and advantage has been raised or lowered. Those who 
know have no doubt that the human race, on the whole, is 
safer now than ever before from the extremes of suffering 
caused by poverty, violence, pestilence, ignorance, and 
superstition. But the question is whether al]l these new 
advantages are so distributed that all men get their fair 
share, not merely of that to which their labor has contributed, 
but of that which comes in the list of natural advantages 
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and common blessings now so abundantly increased by 
invention and discovery. The storehouses of nature are 
being opened, and the question is whether the contents are 
to be “looted” by the strong or distributed to the many. 
Open violence is no longer possible in a civilized community. 
The strong now are those who know. Do the knowing 
ones use the new possibilities as private advantages, for 
their own use, in the same way that the “robber barons” 
of an older time used their strength and influence? If a 
man within twenty years accumulates twenty millions of 
dollars, the public will make no serious objection if it 
appears that by his labors the world is made one hundred 
millions richer. The public seldom grumbles at the great 
winnings of inventors and manufacturers of useful machines, 
which, like reapers and sewing machines, lighten the labors 
and increase the producing power of innumerable hard- 
working men and women. The public would be glad to 
see great prizes offered and won by lucky inventors who 
should in such ways increase the common stock of power. 
Perhaps, some day, we shall provide some such way of en- 
riching the world’s benefactors. Good fortune to those 
who increase the world’s good fortune is a law of nature ~ 
not often complained of. 

But social equilibrium cannot be established nor ap- 
proached so long as the suspicion is rife that, for instance, 
the public lands, railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
national revenues are used for the exclusive benefit of any 
small part of the community who make some necessary 
service rendered the public the excuse for absorbing im- 
mense revenues, for which not service, but detriment, is 
exchanged. There is no doubt whatever that the railroad, 
under the administration of the railway kings, has served 
the country in many and wonderful ways. There is no 
more room for doubt that this administration has been to 
the kings exceedingly profitable ; while, so far as the public 
interests are concerned, it has been wasteful in the extreme. 
The public does not know enough about the details of sneh 
matters to make accurate discrimination. But it does know 
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enough to consider its intelligence called in question when 
the attempt is made to show that the enormous sums repre- 
sented by the gifts of the people involuntarily made to build 
up the railway system of the country represent, when the 
aforesaid gifts turn up in the bank account of a “railway 
king,” honest wages for honést work skilfully done for the 
benefit of the people. 

If there is much misapprehension, as there is, and much 
unjust criticism of monopolies, as there is, the misunder- 
standing is largely due to the conduct of those who take no 
pains to show the public the just limits between public and 
private interests, and do not care to show the public how 
they serve all in that which enriches themselves. To say 
that wealth represents robbery is to send out a most mis- 
chievous idea. But the mischief of such an idea is increased 
enormously when the demagogue who uses it is able “to 
point to the facts,” and instance cases where undoubtedly 
wealth does represent legalized robbery. It is not the fact 
of the robbery which disturbs the common mind so much 
as the fact of legalization. One example of unjust distribu- 
tion of the gifts of nature does a harm which it is impossible 
to compute, in generating the suspicion which attacks all 
the arrangements of society and disturbs all social compacts. 

In this shifting of the opportunities of oppression from 
the civil to the social tyrant, undoubtedly the nineteenth 
century meets its greatest danger. But, undoubtedly, it 
is a danger which can be provided for, when it is understood, 
and when it is seen that it comes naturally in the changes 
made inevitable by the progress of modern life. There 
never has been a time, and will not be soon, when the strong 
and knowing ones have not been and will not be ready to 
take advantage of every unguarded point to attack the 
treasury of social advantages. The new. methods of gov- 
ernment will provide new ways of protecting the public 
and restraining the unscrupulous. 

It is plain enough to him who can think without passion 
that under the destructive doctrines of the innovators who 
would upturn society there is truth which society in its 
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own defence cannot afford to overlook. Things that have 
lost their use and value will have to give way to that which 
helps society, and new restraints must be devised for those - 
who by their greed prevent a fair division of the common 
blessings now increasing at such a rapid rate. The truth, 
when we face it, seems almost commonplace. But all dis- 
turbing things are commonplace enough when we get at 
them, as are also all good things. The most: alarming 
events often depend upon the collocation of insignificant 
things out of their right relation. The smallest pinch of 
matter put into wrong relations with other matter may 
breed a pestilence, and the smallest social wrong protected 
and countenanced may pollute every relation of society. 

The most pressing duty of society at present is one 
which greatly concerns its safety,—the allaying of sus- 
picion. There is no terrible wrong concealed. ‘There is 
no conspiracy on the part of any to reduce any to subjec- 
tion. There are no social wrongs which are not part of the 
heritage we have received from the past. There is no new 
disposition to take undue advantage of the people. . In fact, 
there never was so much interest in the people manifested 
by the fortunate ones as now. There is an enthusiasm for 
humanity at work in all the common affairs of life, which 
promises great things for the future of humanity. The 
increase of disinterested action has not been so rapid as 
might have been expected and desired, because those who, 
if at ease, would have given their strength to these things, 
have often been themselves victims of the dislocations of 
society, and have been forced to struggle for their own 
temporal salvation instead of working for the general 
good. The number of those who will be able and willing 
to spend their strength for the public good will undoubt- 
edly increase. But above and beyond any active service 
any such thinkers and workers could render would be 
the making upon the public mind the impression that 
any such help was sure to come, and that the evils now 
present are here by inadvertence and on suffrance, rather 
than with deliberate intent on the part of the ruling mem- 
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bers of society to use the world in the future, as it has 
been used in the past,—for the benefit of those who could 
get the “inside track.” When it is understood that for 
much evil that happens no one in particular is to blame, 
we shall have taken a long step toward the removal of 
the moral tension of society. It is not what men suffer 
that they complain of so much as that which they unjustly 
suffer. Let all men once understand that the rush and 
progress of the century have made ‘certain heavy penal- 
ties for rush and progress inevitable, that there is a price 
to be paid for all good things, and that we must pay our 
bills for good received before we get any more of the 
same kind, and it will not be difficult to excite even an 
enthusiasm for the bearing of burdens which will greatly 
reduce the friction and increase the pleasure of toil. 
* Whether the temporary equilibrium to be established shall 
be of long or short duration depends upon the heartiness 
with which the influential members of society give them- 
selves to such action for the universal welfare. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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MONOPOLIES, LABOR UNIONS, AND SPECU- 
LATION. 


FROM A LEGAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


These three subjects,— Monopolies, Labor Unions, and 
Speculation,— though at first seemingly disconnected, espe- 
cially so far as the first two and the third are concerned, 
have their connection in the mind of the speaker by reason 
of presenting three of what are deemed the most disturbing 
and novel elements in this nineteenth century. To the 
melancholy and depressed, a large part of this modern world 
but resembles the description of that poet whose lines have 
been so vividly pictured : — 

“«... A place mute of all light, 
Which bellows as the sea does in a tempest, 
Tf by opposing winds ’tis combated. 


The infernal hurricane that never rests 
Hurtles the spirits onward in its rapine ; 


There are the shrieks, the plaints, and the laments ; 
There they blaspheme the puissance divine.” 


The world to them seems out of joint; and they would at 
once seek vigorous and sweeping reform at the hands of sur- 
geons,— legislation and State interference. 

They consider not well that 


“,.. through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns,” 


that God reigns, and that the government of the universe 
still continues in progress, ever mounting to the higher 
levels of the spiral, if it be not in direct ascent; and are 
forgetful of the principle that nothing that is perfect comes 
at once. 

Let there be peaceful agitation, it means progress, but not 
opposed by undue restraint or expressed in hasty action: 
these will only bring tumultuous riot and disorder. 


* Lecture prepared and delivered during the winter of 1885-86,in the free course 
of lectures known as the ‘ Science of Government Course,” planned by Rey. Thomas 


R. Slicer, and given under the auspices of the First Congregational Church of Proy- 
idence, R.I, j 
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We should recognize that this present is largely the prod- 
uct of the past, and what is done now will only avail if it 
be in the line of progress, and will utterly fail if it be antag- 
onistic. Progress makes for peace. 

Social science treats of human life in the mass. The 
mass is but the aggregate of individual lives in their rela- 
tion to each other. The subject of social science therefore 
has to do with human life. The fundamental question 
therefore is, What is the object of human life? The 
answer for the individual and for the association of individ- 
uals is, Healthy development. 

What is the main direction of this development? We 
answer, Toward a higher moral and more spiritual plane. 
The teachings of Christianity strike the springs*of life, in 
that they are directed to this tendency. “Iam come,” not 
that they might have better theology, creeds, or formalism, 
or philosophy, art, or letters; but he says, “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

This religion of ours is more eminently practical than we 
usually consider it. Our logical and philosophical conceits, 
our attempts to bridge the infinite and pave the way of life 
with petrifactions of Oriental symbolisms, are wide of its 
simple motives meant for daily living, and which, though 
small as grains of mustard seed, like closely bound springs 
will expand till the end of time, and speed all human prog- 
ress. 

But at the outset, and to guard against erroneous appli- 
cation, it is to be noted that all schemes of geology or 
political economy based on Bible texts are likely to prove 
very insufficient and untrue. It does not aim to teach these 
things, but only to give spiritual motives. As Prof. Huxley 
warns, we must not Hellenize it. The moral impetus of the 
Sermon on the Mount is ever carrying the human race to 
higher fields; but the same race has wisely discarded, at 
least in practice, the strict literal and logical construction 
thereof, which would make society the paradise of paupers, 
parasites, and the vicious. We are especially to be warned 
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against the literal wrenching of its texts by so-called social 
reformers, who thereby claim a moral force which is really 
false. 

All three of the subjects to be considered concern the 
acquisition of property. 

What are the motives on these matters in life’s manual, 
by which we all pretend to live? 

First, place righteousness, it says, above and before the 
acquisition of material wealth; “for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

Second, trust in the infallibility of divine laws divinely 
followed. 

Neither of these principles is a logical conclusion, merely 
to believe’ which will have any saving force. They are 
rather leaven, which must show its effect by its working in 
the man’s living. Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone. So, if a Christian princi- 
ple be not transformed to action, it becomes but a mouldy 
proverb. 

It is of the utmost importance that we practical and busi- 
ness men, as we call ourselves, should rid our minds of the 
impression that this is sentiment or church talk, derogatorily 
so called. These things, on the contrary, are of the very 
gist of the best you can think and do. They are — perhaps 
we gentlemen forget it— the utterances of “the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed.” 

These things are, again, not limited to the Bible. They 
have been repeated over and over, though mingled’ with more 
or less dross by those whom mankind calls wisest. They 
lie in the foundation or bed-rock of human nature. They 
are the wings of the Zeitgeist. 

_Read the analects of Confucius, the Path of Virtue of 
Buddha. Hear what on kindred lines and as pertinent mo- 
tives on these subjects the Indian incarnation said, on the 
plains of India, to Prince Arjoon, leader of one of the two 
hosts there encamped. The soul of Arjoon is distracted 
with doubt whether he should lead his forces against the 
other army. For in both are those bound to him by family 
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ties, and to slay his own relations seems to him a monstrous 
sin. Krishna, or the Indian incarnation, appears to him, and 
urges him to fight; for it is his duty so to do. For this 
thing was he brought to this place and time. You do not 
and cannot destroy as you think. Souls are not destructi- 
ble, but their vesture simply changes in death, as one lays 
aside a garment. 


“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know uot well the subtle ways 
- I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


From this petty battle in Indian lands, he turns him to the 
never-ending struggle of human life; and these are the 
things which he most insists on. 

Success in living consists in each man’s doing well that 
which he is best fitted to do. And he who so does, is as 
well entitled to honor as any of the world’s heroes, saints, 
or kings, however lowly his station may be. “It is better,” 
he says, “to do one’s own duty, even though it be devoid 
of excellence, than to perform another’s.” And action, ever 
action within this sphere; but, above all, let the motive for 
action be in the action itself, not in the reward. The result 
he proclaims to be what we in this nineteenth century are 
seeking so earnestly, and so rarely finding,— tranquillity. 

These, then, are not the teachings of a sect: they are the 
best words of the race on true living. 


Our nation was established on the basis of political equal- 
ity. All men are equal in the eye of the law. But all 
honest men have another equality: they are equal because 
they equally consider the essentials of life, and no man is 
their superior. 

There are, then, but two real classes in human society. 
The rest are artificial, These two are the honest — those 
whose faces are turned toward uprightness and integrity of 
life—and the dishonest and vicious. Between these two 
classes is the real inequality. . 

Wealth is an accident which has no connection with real 
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social equality, nor, as experience and the Christian religion 
show, any exclusive connection with the best human hap- 
piness. Inequality in possessions is something that exists in 
the nature of things, as dependent, in a large degree, upon 
the inequalities of capabilities with which the man is born. 
And, in the main, a great advantage is this inequality of 
human natures and human wealth; for it makes for prog- 
ress and civilization. 

Now, concerning this important action of society, the ac- 
quisition of wealth, there are two present evils to be noted, 
which lie back of laws and legislation, and are only to be 
reached by elevation of the moral sense of the community 
on the lines which we have just considered. The first evil 
is undue and excessive deference to wealth and improper 
exaltation of its pursuit as an ultimate aim in life, and the 
consequent formation of a plutocracy. 

The second is worse,— our worship of smartness even to 
trickiness rather than integrity. 

As a minor consequence, we see among people of limited 
incomes a fashion to buy those articles which the rich only 
can afford, in some sham form,—a fair outside, but rotten- 
ness within, the result being a lie in the purchaser and, in 
the race for cheapening, a wrong to the working man or 
woman. 

Monopolies, the contest of labor with capital, and specula- 
tion will be rife when the basis of life is shifted on to lower 
levels. 

The evil spreads, and disturbs the whole body, as when 

a stone is thrown into a pool. If one, by speculation on 
chances, grows suddenly rich, not only is his example in 
speculation directly followed, but others shirk and slight 
their work, in order that they, too, may obtain more for less 
exertion. 

I have considered these matters thus at length, for they 
lie back of all laws. The law does not rise higher than its 
source, the average moral sense. 


As Lorimer, in the Institutes of Law, says, “ Tat free 
States, positive law is possible only to the extent te which 
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it is an expression of the social influences which lie within 
the community, of the moral forces which are at work in it.” 

Righteousness it is upon which all good laws rest, and 
whereby society stands. And it is to the disgrace of this 
country that these evils prevail, and also that their outcome, 
skilful stealing, wit of brazen’ assurance, and loud, cheap 
eloquence, is so much more admired by us than simple up- 
rightness, and has so much influence over our actions, the 
tendency even creeping within our courts of law, and, like 
sooty fog, smooching the very statue of Justice. 

Christianity is said to be part of the common law, but it 
is so only in so far as the moral average of society is Chris- 
tianized. May it not be that, in our revolt against the cruel 
monstrosities of Puritan theology, we are in danger of los- 
ing that of which, however, it was only the perversion, they 
still having lived in the light of the real sun? And, while 
we turn our fathers’ intellectual activity into other chan- 
nels, may we not cease to grind the wheat, letting the 
mind’s power run to the waste of smartness and trickiness, 
while duller and baser natures in turn but extend the evil 
to downright rascality ? 

Before considering the special topics of our subject, be- 
sides the moral questions, it is also necessary brieffy to call 
attention to the object and aim of the law, with reference 
to the matter of additional legislation. 

This object, we claim, as shown by the maxims of the 
common law, is to keep society in a state of peace and quiet. 

A similar conclusion is reached by those who, approach- 
ing the matter on the philosophical side, claim that its ulti- 
mate object is liberty, which it secures by means of order, ° 
its proximate object. 

To combine the two views as it treats of individuals in 
the mass, it says peace and quiet will be best and automat- 
ically preserved when the individual has the largest liberty 
compatible with the rights of others, and when the natural, 
moral, and economic laws of social masses have the fullest 
sway, freed as much as may be from thé mechanical interfer- 
ence of artificial positive enactments. 


. 
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Chief Justice Waite, in the granger cases, says, “ That 
government is best which, while keeping all its duties, inter- 
feres the least with the lawful pursuits of the people.” 
And all legislation should be slow in changing or adding to 
the laws. As another writer says,— 

“Try first long and patiently whether the natural adjust- 
ment will not come about through the play of interests and 
the voluntary concession of the parties.” Haste is good in 
some things, but let him that legislates make haste slowly. 
The social machine is not improved by wrenching. 


16 


Monopolies are, and always have been, odious in the sight 
of the common law. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth, when her action in 
bestowal of exclusive grants awoke the resentment of the 
people, so that it was exclaimed, “ God send the prerogative 
touch not our liberty!” to the present day, the judges have 
been most emphatic in their condemnation. 

The great case of monopolies in 1602, where the grant 
was held utterly void, was in the reign of James I., in the 
year 1623, followed by the equally great statute doing away 
all monopolies excepting those to the first and true inventor 
of any manufacture, of, for, and concerning printing and 
other minor matters. The same spirit of hostility still ani- 
mates our judiciary concerning grants from the State to the 
enrichment of a favored few, Judge Bradley, of the United 
States Supreme Court, averring, as late as 1884, that ‘ mo- 
nopolies are the bane of our body politic at the present 
day. In the eager pursuit of gain, they are sought in évery 
direction.” 

‘In the State court of Missouri, in the late case of the 
St. Louis Gas Company, it was held that a charter granting 
exclusive privileges of making and vending gas in the city 
of St. Louis was void, as creating a monopoly; Lewis, Chief 
Justice, in giving the opinion, saying, quoting from Mr. 
Justice Field: “The equality of right, with exemption of 
all disparaging and partial enactments, in the lawful pur- 
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suits of life, throughout the whole country, is the dis- 
tinguishing privilege of the citizens of the United States. 
To them, everywhere, all pursuits, all vocations, all pro- 
fessions, are open, without other restrictions than such as 
are imposed equally upon all others of the same age, sex, or 
condition.” 

And again: “All such grants relating to any known 
trade or manufacture have been held by all the judges of 
England, whenever they have come up for consideration, to 
be void at common law, as destroying the freedom of trade, 
discouraging labor and industry, restraining persons from 
getting an honest livelihood, and putting it in the power of 
the grantees to enhance the price of commodities.” 

The constitutions of several States, as of Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, declare that monopolies are 
contrary to the genius of a free government, and ought not 
to be allowed. 

But it should be borne in mind that monopolies are of 
two kinds : — 

1. Those which are artificially created by the sovereign 
body, or its representatives. Of this class are the subjects 
of the cases which we have just considered. 

But (2) there are those which are created by the opera- 
tions of natural laws, under the manipulations of skilful men. 
Of these are those which are gained by superiority or 
novelty of production, by ingenuity, skill, or care of manu- 
facture,—as the productions of one who, by choice of ex- 
cellent materials, great skill, and honest care, has produced 
a superior article, or one who owns soil that produces fruits 
of a quality superior to those of other soils. 

Patents for a useful invention have been declared not to 
be monopolies, in the old sense of the common law. And 
it is not difficult to see the distinction. It was made in the 
statute of James, and exists in the nature of things. These 
are innocuous. 

But there is a class in this second division which, in the 
eyes of many, seem to be branded with the old evil of the 
legislative grants; namely, those in which natural laws of 
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trade are so manipulated by combination as to throw ex- 
cessive gains into the hands of a few, to crowd out smaller 
dealers and enhance the price to the consumer. Here it 
may be said that combining to raise the price of food was 
indictable at common law, under the head of conspiracy, and 
doubtless is now. 

Again, the second class falls under the following sub- 
divisions : — 

First, those doing a business like railroad, water, or gas 
companies, which are quasi public agents and do a public 
business. These can be controlled as to charges and other- 
wise by legislature and court. 

As to railroad charges, this was settled in the famous 
granger cases in the United States Supreme Court, the 
Chief Justice, in his opinion, saying, ‘‘ Where property has 
been clothed with a public interest, the legislature may fix 
a limit to that which shall in law be reasonable for the use.” 

Again, as to water companies: In the Spring Valley 
Water Works case, decided in the same court in 1883, the 
judge, in delivering the opinion, said ‘“ that it is within the 
power of the government to regulate the prices at which 
water shall be sold by one who enjoys a virtual monopoly 
of the sale, we do not doubt.” 

But what is the ultimate test of reasonableness of price 
which the legislature may fix? In this latter case, the 
power to fix the price was delegated to commissioners of 
the very city which was supplied ; and this seemed to Judge 
Field, who dissented, as being unconstitutional in that, 
among other things, it made the interested party the sole 
arbiter. On this point, the majority of the court’ say, 
‘‘What may be done if the municipal authorities do not ex- = 
ercise an honest judgment or if they fix upon a price which 
is manifestly unreasonable need not now be considered, 
for that proposition is not presented by the record.” 

So, too, courts control corporations of this sort, as espe-_ } 
cially in the case of railroads, from assuming the position | 
of monopolists : as, for example, in the matter of agree- 
ments not to take business from other roads; as attempts — oe ; 
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to exclude express companies from their cars, and claiming 
the exclusive right to do the expressing themselves; con- 
tracts to draw only palace cars of one corporation or to give 
one telegraph company exclusive right in its road-bed. All 
these agreements and claims have been by the courts held 
void and contrary to public policy. 

The language in the quotations which we have given 
from the granger and water cases is to be noted as being 
broader than required for the subject then in hand. The 
right to control such bodies comes from their being quast 
public agents, having large grants from the sovereign power. 

This brings us to consider another class of cases under 
the second division,— namely, persons and businesses not 
incorporated,— and to the consideration of one of the most 
important and novel of all modern cases. I refer to the 
case of Munn v. Illinois, in the United States Supreme 
Court in 1876,—important both on account of its subject- 
matter and the authority of the court deciding it, and novel 
on account of the length to which the court goes. The case 
was this: The legislature of Illinois passed a law enacting, 
in ‘substance, that the large grain warehouses should be 
licensed, give bond, and made regulations as to the prices 
to be charged. Munn & Scott, a firm owning a grain ele- 
vator, declined to comply with the statute, claiming it was 
unconstitutional, as unlawfully interfering with a private 
business; and, the matter coming before the State court, 
the firm was fined. The case was carried thence to the 
United States Supreme Court, and the main question was 
as to the regulation of prices. 

The question was considered under the first section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and that clause which provides 
that no State “shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

The Chief Justice who delivered the decision of the ma- 
jority founded his opinion that this Illinois statute was 
constitutional on the broad ground that (to use his own 
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language), “when private property is affected with a pub- 

lic interest, it ceases to be juris privati only”; and he jus- 

tifies the application of this principle to the case in hand, 

because it appeared from the evidence that nine firms con- 

trolled all the elevating facilities through which the vast 

productions of several Western States must pass on the 

way to the seaboard, standing, in the opinion of the court, — 
in the very gateway of commerce, and taking toll from all 

who passed,— a virtual monopoly. 

The court says: ‘“‘ Property does become clothed with a 
public interest, when used in a manner to make it of public 
concern and affect the community at large. When, there- 
fore, one devoted his property to a use in which the public 
has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an inter- 
est in that use, and must submit to be controlled by the 
public for the common good to the extent of the interest 
he has thus created. He may withdraw his grant by dis- 
continuing the use; but, so long as he maintains the use, 
he must submit to the control.” And again: “It presents, 
therefore, a case for the application of a long-known and 
well-established principle in social science; and this statute 
simply extends the law so as to meet this new development 
of commercial progress.” The principle of this case is far- 
reaching, and goes a long way ‘to give to legislatures the 
regulation of private monopolies, meaning by “private” 
those which have no direct grant from the sovereign power. 

The question will at once arise, If the legislature has not 
acted in declaring a business to be of public interest, will 
the court take it upon itself so to decide, by reason of its 
vast extent and practical control of the trade? This ques- 
tion was raised in the Supreme Court of Texas in 1880, the 
counsel evidently relying on the principle of the warehouse — 
case just referred to. The court says that, aside from legis- 
lative enactment, neither the magnitude of a business nor 
combination therein will alone make it of a public charac- 
ter. For illegal combination, it turns the party over to the 
common-law remedy for conspiracy. The legislature must 
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consider such business. This case is much affected by the 
peculiar way in which it arose, though the position above 
stated is plainly taken. 

In Ohio in the same year, this case arose: A voluntary 
association of nearly all the salt manufacturers in a large 
territory was formed for the purpose of selling and trans- 
porting salt, on the terms that all their manufacture should 
become the property of the company whose committee 
regulated the price and grade; and each member was pro- 
hibited from selling salt during the term of five years, 
excepting by retail at their factories, and then at prices to 
be fixed by the company. The court held this agreement 
in restraint of trade, and void as against public policy, 
and refused to enforce it as against one of the association. 
The judge says, “ Public policy unquestionably favors com- 
petition in trade, to the end that its commodities may be 
afforded to the consumer as cheaply as possible, and is op- 
posed to monopolies, which tend to advance market prices, 
to the injury of the public.” 

‘It will thus be seen that monopolies are very largely 
subject to legislative and judicial control. 

How far these private monopolies are an unmitigated evil, 
and how far certain classes theredf should be placed under 
governmental control, seem to be open questions. 

On the first question, Judge Nott, in an able paper on 
monopolies, claims that the following may be formulated as 
rules concerning private monopolies, in favor of their advan- 
tages in certain cases : — 

“When,” he says, “the article manufactured is expensive, 
the consumption general, the quantity consumed by each 
consumer small, monopoly is a condition to its cheapness. 
. .. When competition is not general, it is not real, and 
results in combination, which is a renewed: form of monop- 
oly, augmenting the monopolist’s expenses, reducing his 
profits, and generally effecting increased cost to the con- 
sumer in the article produced... .. Hence, the common be- 
lief that competition is an unfailing antidote for monopoly 
is erroneous; and the problem in such cases is not how to 
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introduce competition, but how to place upon such monop- 
olies such limitation and restriction as shall prevent their 
abuses without disturbing their benefits.” 

These limitations and restrictions, as a general rule, 
should be made by the legislative body, and in proper cases ; 
for the same will, as we have seen in the warehouse case, 
be held constitutional and beneficial. This case of Munn 
v. Illinois (the warehouse case) furnishes a most excellent 
example of the flexibility and vitality of our common law. 
To nothing can the system be better compared than to the 
growth of a stalwart tree, its roots stretching down and 
drawing nourishment from the soil of general custom, its 
branches and leaves stretching out into the atmosphere of 
public sentiment; and, when a new branch shoots forth, it 
comes not all at once, but only as the general product of the 
nourishment drawn from its environment, and, although the 
branch be in one sense new, it is nothing but the extension 
of the vital energies of the old oak. 

Much has been said as to the assumption by government 
of the control of certain bodies rendering services to the 
general public, and most likely, if degenerating into monop- 
olies, to be of general public detriment. Of these are those 
which are local, as gas, @ater, and tramway companies, or 
general, as telegraph and railroad companies. In both of 
these classes, England has gone farther than this country. 
The English towns, in many instances, have taken control 
of the gas-works, and have so far apparently furnished the 
general public well, without undue expenditure, if not at 
a profit. In the latter class, the telegraph is now under 
English governmental control. The movement in this mat- 
ter of the telegraph, as we all know, is now being pushed 
in this country. But, in a late article of the Morth Amer- 
ican Review, the writer opposes any such action, claiming 
that it will entail undue expenses, and furnish opportuni- 
ties, now too many, for jobbery. 

The whole matter would seem to be one of expediency, 
remembering, that when the individual or association can 
serve the public better, government interference is not re- 
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quired, and is dangerous; remembering, also, the many 
openings for jobbery and corruption, and the question of 
expense, though this last is of the least importance. 

If the government, in view of all these objections, can 
best serve the public, then it should take exclusive control, 
—a monopoly in form, but not in effect; for, having con- 
demned and paid fair price for all existing plant and busi- 
ness, it should furnish every individual of the public within 
its confines, equal service at the lowest possible price. <Ac- 
tion in this direction of governmental control cannot be too 
cautious. Public offices and public office-seekers are al- 
ready enough; and we have as yet but begun, with the 
broom of civil service reform, to make all things clean. 

In this connection, question also will at once arise con- 
cerning the national arteries, the railroads, stretching from 
State to State, through many States, from sea to sea. Only 
the national government can avail here; and what shall be 
done, how, and to what extent, to prevent repetition of 
such embolism as Pittsburg furnished not long ago ? 

These are questions which require much consideration, 
and they are beyond the scope of our present subject. 


II. 


On the subject of trades-unions and kindred matters, we 
may count ourselves fortunate that the whole matter has 
been canvassed during the present winter; for it allows, in 
this division of our subject, a more general and philosophic 
consideration of the field. 

The thought of the nineteenth century has been awak- 
ened, that manual labor have its fair proportion of the bless- 
ings of civilization. In this, trades-unions are partially the 
cause and partially dependent. The English-speaking race 
may be slow in turning their minds to subjects; but, in the 
end, they think and act strongly for fair play. All this 
agitation, if properly carried on and within the bounds of 
law, as a temporary expedient, may in the end be profitable. 
Labor alone is undoubtedly at a disadvantage, as against 
capital. But, if labor seeks monopoly, or acts from envy or 
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jealousy, or proposes disorganization aud anarchy, it is all 
wrong. Still, such condition of things, where ‘class is op- 
posed to class, is to be deplored, even though it be within 
the bounds of law; for, thereby, the end of all law— 
namely, public quiet —is temporarily impaired. 

All men in this country are equally entitled to their 
lives, liberties, and the pursuit of happiness (that is, the en- 
joyment of the property which they may acquire). This 
is secured by all our constitutional safeguards, subject only 
to the correlative provision, that each should use his own 
so as not to deprive his neighbor of his rights. Each must 
give way, that the whole body prosper. The laws need but 
little tinkering, and that cautiously. 

Within the sphere of the artificial laws are the natural 
laws of trade, modified to a certain degree by the workings 
of average human nature. No theory is worthy of consider- 
ation which does not consider and work upon the basis of 
the average moral sense, as it now is found to be. The prob- 
lem, therefore, comes back to the elevation of the moral 
sense of the community as the only permanent remedy, 
allowing thereby the more perfect workings of the laws of 
trade. 

“The great problem,” says Judge Cooley, “in good gov- 
ernment is how to have a maximum of protection with a 
minimum of official and legislative interference.” That is 
the best society where within the legal sphere the smaller 
circles are autonomous; for within States are cities and 
towns, within towns business circles. Where the funda- 
mental law of true government pervades each, that a man 
shall have his rights subject only to those of all others,*then 
law attains its end,— an equilibrium of peace. Capital, on the 
one hand, disturbs this when it seeks more than its own, as 
labor on the other, when it endeavors by combination to 
dictate contrary to the rule of natural laws. As long as 
men are selfish on the one hand and envious on the other, 
the strife will go on, violating the principle of that inner 
autonomy and destroying the ultimate aim of the law. 

Legal combination and lawful agitation on these ques- 
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tions may, as a temporary remedy, be required for the health 
of the body politic, in securing proper compensation in view 
of all the circumstances, facts, and laws of trade, as also 
especially proper regulations in matters of health; but it 
should never be forgotten that there are some personal evils 
on both sides which must be first eradicated. Let the 
employer lay aside that arrogance which treats those whom 
he employs, persons his equals in many cases in the eye of 
the moral law, if not his superiors, as inferiors, as pawns on 
the chess-board of trade. 

Let the employé do his duty faithfully, not be the shirk 
he too often is, only to be counted on when watched. Let 
him cease to envy others those things which in his posses- 
sion would be but Dead Sea apples, and, if he has them not, 
in blinded rage threaten appeals to force, which, if sought 
and he should have the bad fortune to succeed in, would 
only sink him lower and lower. Let the employé ponder 
upon and esteem the benefit of civilization, the heritage of 
the race, and not for any forbidden thing cast himself out 
into chaos. Let every man remember that the experiment 
which this country is making in general liberty and equal- 
ity will suffer no fantastic and selfish movements, and that 
in social matters all rights have corresponding obligations. 

The problem requires forbearance and concessions on 
both sides and higher. moral tone. Let him that isthe 
stronger ply the laboring oar in all proper steps toward 
reconciliation. Let arbitration. prevail. Agitation only 
should exist as a temporary and necessary expedient. Class 
legislation is the worst and the most unscientific way in which 
our legislatures can employ themselves. The spirit of antago- 
nism should be allayed. As Judge Cooley says, “ The con- 
troversy breeds a lawless spirit, and tends to criminal organi- 
zations: it finds its way into politics and into the jury box; 
and we are compelled to believe that men sometimes dis- 
regard the obligations of duty, as well as solemn oaths, 
that they may inflict punishment on those they look upon 
as extortionate capitalists and hard-hearted masters.” Two 
wrongs never make a right. 
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What is needed is not artificial legislation, which will 
widen the breach, but, on the one hand, education of the 
employed in regard for law and order, in the workings of = 
the laws of trade and business, and, above all, higher moral 
tone and knowledge of their duties as citizens; and, on the 
part of the employer, more moral responsibility for the well- 
being of those whom he employs, and, as he possesses the 
broader culture, the remedy for reconciliation should ema- 
nate from him. ne - 

Of course, we speak of real, not fancied, wrongs, and 
would not for one moment tolerate any communisti¢e or 
socialistic notions. 

For the better consideration of this subject, let us con- 
sider how far labor movements in this country are lawful 
and when not so, as far as can be ascertained from “ain 
cases. walk 

However it may have been unlawful, as doubtless it was ae 
at common law in England, to combine in a trades-union, 
aside from statute, it would not probably be so held in t 
country at this day. But it is remarkable how little adj 
cation there has been on this subject. Chief Justice Ch 
man, in a very interesting case in Massachusetts in ° 
says, “It is no crime for any number of persons, with 
an unlawful object in view, to associate themselves toge 
and agree that they will not work for or deal with ee 
men or classes of men, or work under a cera P 
without certain conditions.” a 

Bishop puts the matter a little more guarded 


sakes occasion to deplore such associations, sayin 
nations of workmen to increase their wages, and 


detrimental to the public interests.” But, should 
ployé attempt to further his own ends by interfer 
the rights of others, the law at once, as is proj 
‘feres. Thus, under a statute of New York whe e 
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acies were indictable whose object was “to commit any act 
injurious to... trade or commerce,” the court held that a 
combination of journeymen workmen, of any trade or handi- 
craft, to compel master workmen or other journeymen to 
obey rules established by the conspirators for regulation of 
the price of labor, was within the prohibition, Savage, Chief 
Justice, saying, “It is important to the best interests of so- 
ciety that the price of labor be left to regulate itself, or, 
rather, be limited by the demand for it.””. The mechanic, he 
says, ‘“‘may say that he will not make coarse boots for less 
than one dollar per pair; but he has no right to say that no 
other mechanic shall make them for less.” 

In New Jersey, it was held that “a conspiracy by work- 
men agreeing to quit their employer in a body unless cer- 
tain other workmen are dismissed, and to notify their 
employer of such agreement, is indictable.” 

The case in Massachusetts to which we have referred was 
this: Workmen conspired to obtain from a master me- 
chanic, whose business required the employment of work- 
men, money which he was under no legal liability to pay, 
by inducing or threatening to induce workmen to leave his 
employment, and deterring or threatening to deter others 
from entering it, so as to render him reasonably apprehen- 
sive that he could not carry on his business without making 
such payment; and this was held illegal. The Chief Justice, 
in delivering the opinion, says: “The freedom of labor and 
business has not always existed. ... But experience and 
increasing intelligence led to the abolition of all such restric- 
tions. ... Freedom is the policy of this country. But free- 
dom does not imply a right in one person, either alone or 
in combination with others, to disturb or annoy another, 
either directly or indirectly, in his lawful business or occu- 
pation, or to threaten him with annoyance or injury for the 
sake of compelling him to buy his peace.... The acts al- 
leged and proved in this case are peculiarly offensive to the 
free principles which prevail in this country; and, if such 
practices could enjoy impunity, they would tend to estab- 
lish a tyranny of irresponsible persons over labor and me- 
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chanical business, which would be extremely injurious to 
both.” This case incidentally seems to furnish the rule for 
that modern and most cowardly offence of boycotting. 

In a very late case in the New York City court, the Chief 
Justice said, in charging the jury, “ Any orderly body of 
men have the legal right to meet and discuss any question 
concerning their social or pecuniary welfare, and take any 
action in respect thereto which they deem beneficial, so long 
as it does not involve or tend to create a breach of the pub- 
lic peace ; that the plaintiff had the legal right to decline 
to work for his employer, unless the latter consented to pay 
the wages the former demanded; that he had the right to 
invite others to join him in the course he had determined 
to pursue, but not to threaten or use violence to effect such 
object.” 

In order better to understand the position of the labor 
interest, let us also briefly consider the platform of the 
Knights of Labor. The first article is a general declaration. 
The second claims more of the benefits of civilization for 
the workers, including — I now quote —‘“‘a proper share of 
the wealth they create.” 

This claim, that labor alone and present labor is the ere- 
ator of wealth, is false. Wealth is the combined product 
of present labor and present capital on the shoulders of all 
past combined labor and capital. Labor should have its 
share of the blessings of civilization which it has ASSISTED 
to produce. The third, asking for bureaus of labor statis- 
tics, is good, as is also the fourth, recommending co-opera- 
tion, productive and distributive. The fifth, as to restric 
tions on grants of public lands, no more concerns labofers 
than it does every other good citizen. The sixth requires 
the abrogation of laws that do not bear equally upon capital 
and labor, the removal of unjust technicalities of justice, 
and the adoption of measures providing for health and 
safety of laborers. This latter clause is good, and will meet 
with public support. 

The seventh asks payment of wages in money. This is 
good. The eighth asks a first lien for laborers’ wages. Our 
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' own law as to assignments recognizes the propriety of this. 
The ninth would abolish government contract work. This 
I cannot approve. It looks like a socialistic wedge. But 
the tenth to the thirteenth inclusive I approve as to the 
principles involved. They are: (tenth) substitution of 
arbitration for strikes; (eleventh) prohibition of employ- 
ment of children under fourteen; (twelfth) the prevention 
of the competition of convict labor under contract; (thir- 
teenth) equal pay for equal work for both sexes. The 
fourteenth asks for the eight-hour system. This is good, if 
it be obtained as the result of our civilization, supported 
by argument and enlightened consciences. But, if it is 
only to be supported on artificial legislation, it will be of 
no practical avail. The fifteenth, asking the doing away 
the banking system, simply shows ignorance, as the exclu- 
sion from its organization of lawyers and bankers shows a 
narrowness and petty childishness; while abolition of the 
crime of conspiracy would prevent any remedy as against 
Labor's unlawful excessses or tendencies toward unjust 
and tyrannous monopoly. These organizations also ask 
changes in the taxation laws, to make them more just in the 
imposition of the burdens. But the remedies they propose 
are not very well considered in the view of the many dif- 
ficulties. I doubt if they would do more than add to the 
sins of the world. A: good practical scheme of taxation 
cannot be got up off-hand. 

This is in the main a good platform. But I am afraid 
that there is lurking in the minds of the rank and file those 
socialistic notions that the world owes every man a living and 
that legislation can set aside natural laws. All government 
is and must be to some extent socialistic. But let this be 
restricted to a minimum, and only to such occasions as may 
absolutely require it. “Let us take heed,’*says Taine, “ of 
the encroachments of the State, and not allow it to become 
anything more than a watch-dog.” And, for the limitation of 
State control, he lays down the following rule: “As a gen- 
eral rule, when individuals, either singly or associated 
together, have a direct interest in or are drawn toward a 
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special function, and the community have no direct interest 
therein, the matter belongs to individuals, and not to the 
State. On the other hand, if the interest of the community 
in any function is direct, and that of individuals, singly or 
associated together, indirect, itis proper for the State, and not 
for individuals, to take hold of it.” This rule is broad 
enough. Socialism and parental government are nothing 
but phases of charity, more or less disguised. 

It must be always borne in mind that no man has a legal 
claim on charity. There is only a moral obligation; and, 
when it really arises, let it be exercised with proper open- 
handedness, but not as of strict right. What is of strict 
right in this country —and itis pre-eminently the blessing of 
this country, as well laid down in our constitutions— is a free 
arena, with no artificial restrictions of the natural exercise 
of a man’s powers save the same exercise on the part of all 
others. Taine well lays down the principle that socialism 
is contrary to modern civilization, which he founds on the 
Christian quality of conscience and the feudal quality of 
honor, thereby preserving the individual in the association 
of society. 

The introduction to our Declaration of Independence has 
been unwisely criticised by Lorimer as communistic. He 
overlooks the fundamental principle of construction of all 
legal documents, to construe a part in the light of the whole. 
The equality spoken of is plainly in the rights of life, lib- 


erty, and the pursuit of happiness. The employé should also 


remember that the scale in which he pursues his happiness 
depends not upon artificial law, but his ‘own exertions, indus- 
try, and natural capabilities, and that in any plane, if*hon- 
est, he has moral equality with those of any degree. 

One danger of labor unions consists in large measure in 
creating a force which itself shall become a monopoly by in- 
fluence in politics and a separation of classes antagonistic to 
the fundamental principles of our government, if it do not 


run into the evils of socialism and communism, which latter — 
means nothing but anarchy and the aggrandizement of the - 


vicious. Both of these strike at the foundation of our goy- 
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ernment, and should be crushed out wherever they appear 
in force, except it be in such small degree that they will 
burn out of themselves, and opposition would only add 
the fire of pseudo-martyrdom. Communism and extreme 
socialism are not only treason to the government where they 
spring up, but treason to all good government everywhere. 
The distinction between liberty and license cannot be too 
strongly put. No more freedom is consistent with a perma- 
nent government than that guaranteed by our constitutions. 
If this “lively experiment” do not succeed, I know not well 
where we may look. 


Ill. 


All speculation is risky, but it is not all, equally per- 
nicious. ‘There are two kinds of speculation. One is that 
of him who, forecasting the market, foresees time and op- 
portunity to place his goods at a profit. This enters into 
all trade. 

* Speculation in food,” says a writer in the Wation, “is 
often censured with special severity. Yet there is nothing 
in which it is more plainly beneficial. Were it not for spec- 
ulators, the farmers would be utterly unable to sell plenti- 
ful crops; while the price paid by consumers would be so 
low as to lead to extreme wastefulness. When in the 
course of nature a barren season came round, there would 
be no stores laid up against it; and all the desolations of 
famine would follow. Joseph and Pharaoh were, perhaps, 
the greatest speculators on record. And what is clearer 
than that their speculation in corn was the salvation of 
Egypt? ... Speculation has a direct tendency to equalize 
prices over all the world. If cotton or iron falls much 
below its real value in one port, speculators promptly buy 
it for shipment elsewhere, thus raising the price where it 
is low and depressing it where it is high, or they simply 
store it away, and bring it out when the price has advanced. 
In either case, their operations tend to keep the price from 
touching extreme points, and thus benefit the producer and 
the consumer. Of course, speculation increases the number 
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of fluctuations; but it greatly diminishes their extent, and 
keeps up a fair average rate. In the nature of things, it 
cannot be otherwise, since no speculator intentionally buys 
when prices are too high, or buys with any other view than 
to sell again.” 

The recent decisions have placed the true distinction as 
between this and pernicious speculation, as follows: that 
speculation is legitimate which contemplates actual pur- 
chase of the commodities, as Judge Cooley says in Gregory 
v. Wendell, decided in 1880,— “If the parties contem- 
plated an actual purchase of corn, and acted in good faith 
in making such purchases, the fact that speculation was 
their object was of no legal importance whatever. ... The 
right to buy grain in the open market in the hope to profit 
by a rise in the market value is as plain as the right to buy 
wild lands or any other property, and required no elucida- 
tion or special examination at the hands of the court.” 

But that is illegitimate in which both parties take chances 
on the rise and fall of prices, never intending actual pur- 
chase or delivery. The exact doctrine is fully stated in the 
opinion of the United States Circuit Court for the District 
of Iowa in the case of Bank v. Carr: “If it be not their 
intention in making the contract that any property shall 
be delivered or paid for, but that the pretended and ficti- 
tious sale shall be settled upon differences, the agreement 
amounts to a mere gambling upon the fluctuation of prices, 
and-the contract is utterly void.” 

Denunciation of speculation of ‘this sort as gambling can 
be found in many cases within the last few years in the 
courts of the different States, in none of which, however, i is 
the principle put more clearly and the denunciation more 
severe than in the opinion of Judge Orton in the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, in 1882. He says: “ The transaction 


was just as clearly gambling by betting on the differences 


of market prices of grain at the Chamber of Commerce be- 
tween two fixed dates as gambling by betting at faro, poker, 
or other game of chance, or on a horse-race or an election 
or any other uncertain and future event; and there can be 
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no question of it in any intelligent mind, and quite likely 
there is not in the minds of those who operate in such ‘spec- 
ulative deals.’ And the danger of such a flagrant example 
of gambling, so destructive to the public morals because 
practised by persons of accepted high standing and influ- 
ence, consists in its being obscured by appearances of respect- 
ability and of lawful contracts. It is the duty of the 
courts to apply the law against gambling in all cases im- 
partially, irrespective of the specious and seductive forms 
of this vice and crime, or of the social standing of those 
who are guilty, whether they are high or low, rich or poor, 
or whatever their standing in society, church, or State.” 

In the case of Rountree v. Smith, in the United States 
Supreme Court, in April, 1883, the court in their opinion 
say that “evidence was given that a very large proportion 
of all the contracts made for the sale of produce at the 
Board of Trade of Chicago were settled by payment of dif- 
ferences, and that nothing else was expected by the parties 
to them; and the number of these in proportion to the num- 
ber of bona-fide contracts in which delivery was expected 
and. desired is said to be so large as to justify the inference 
that it was so in these cases.” In this case, if not elsewhere, 
we have a glimpse at the gigantic proportions of this evil, 
few cases of which in proportion to the whole number ever 
come before the court. - 

Beside this gambling, ordinary gambling, so called, is com- 
paratively innocuous. In what are known as reputable 
gambling halls, the company all agree to abide the chance; 
and so, aside from the moral influence on the individuals 
and generally on society, the wrong is limited. But, in this 
gambling, the players are staking the property of innocent 
parties and the workers all over the country. If they win, 
their winnings are so much filchings from the pockets of 
the multitude, in the rise of products in which they specu- 
late; and they are constantly disturbing the prices of the 
most necessary articles of food, with no beneficial, but very 
injurious effect, not to speak of the more direct combined 
action of the more wealthy and more powerful. All prop- 
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erty is the result of labor and capital combined. If now A 
obtains a thousand dollars, for which in return he renders 
no equivalent, so much is stolen from those who have pro- 


duced. Sermons and human intercourse cannot exert too 


strong a leverage of public opinion, and consequent direct 
or indirect legislative influence, to crush out this monster 
that is feeding upon our vitals. 

For laborers to be excited and envious because some ride 
in softly cushioned carriages and have every convenience 
and luxury in absolute ease, spending in one day perchance 
more than their poor neighbors earn in months, and therefore 
to desire a levelling, is only envy and folly. If this man has 
or his ancestors have acquired this wealth in legitimate 
ways, he is entitled to spend it, as it pleases him. He 
is simply on the top of the wheel, which in two or three 
generations will naturally come down. If he were forci- 
bly levelled, as you in your poor envy desire, you would 
injure yourself with him. There would be more workers 
and less demand for your services, competition would be 
greater; and, again, you would lose the light of the cult- 
ure which civilization compels all rich men to shed for the 
benefit of the poorer. There are just compensations in all 
healthy lives, if you will only live according to nature’s 
laws. This inequality is incident to the nature of things, 
just as the changes of our northern climate. It is not 
against inequality, but against the injustice done by ine- 
quality, that social reform should be directed. He has no 
right to treat you with contumely,— that snobbishness and 
pseudo-aristocratic bad breeding which all true gentlemen 


should ridicule and condemn; nor should you regard him’ 


with envy or malice. But these men that make their 
money by betting with your hard-earned wages, gambling 
at your expense, these speculators, all moral and social laws 
require that you should pursue in all lawful ways, under 
that fundamental principle (if for no other) which prevents 
and punishes robbery and theft, whether on highways or 
stealthily from the purse, however small the amount may 
be that comes from any one.. The method to be pursued 
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may not fully appear now; but the awakened moral sense 
of this English law-abiding community will find its outlet 
and method, as was done in the famous warehouse case. 

We have thus come to the end of our subject. And the 
sum of the whole matter is this,— that law seeks peace. 
It is also true that the end of righteousness is peace. It is 
a true statement, whether it be true logic or not, as deduced 
from these two propositions, that the foundation of the law is 
righteousness, but not the righteousness of cant. Luther 
complained that the devil had all the good tunes, and it 
seems as if religious cant had covered with its slime all the 
good words. We mean uprightness more than morality, 
which has become a word of mere veneer. Again, not the- 
osophy, projection of the mind, which vainly imagines that 
thereby it attains divine utterance as to things unknown, if 
not unknowable, not mysticism or religious sentimentality 
or learned investigation as to spiritual truths,— all matters 
of the intellect or imagination; but, for example, as con- 
cerning the body politic, that uprightness in the individual 
which speeds the right and does away the wrong, that en- 
dures no jobbery, withholds his hands from all bribes tangi- 
ble or intangible, which has an eye single for the good cause, 
and with all its moral force supports the law and enforces 
its commands. For by such men the laws stand; and the 
higher the plane upon which they are written, the more per- 
fect the peace and quiet and the greater the individual and 
social growth. Let us see to it that the laws receive at our 
hands this moral support. The world will move upward. 
The power that so wills isdivine. He that childishly strives 
to arrest its motion by puny strength, for selfish reasons, 
shall work to his own hurt; but he that opposes and with- 
stands must expect to be crushed. 

This is the law of Christianity and of Christianity’s civili- 


zation. 
JOSEPH C. ELy. 
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THE STATE OF DISTRESS IN THE GERMAN 
PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


The latest events in Germany, which have presented to 
the world the picture of a reconciliation between the new 
German Empire and the Papacy,—a reconciliation never 
thought to be possible,— have attracted also the attention of 
other nations to the religious question in Germany. One 
is accustomed to regard Germany, not only as the cradle of 
Protestantism, but also as the land where it has taken deep- 
est root, where the principles of the Reformation have more 
than elsewhere been realized, where they have become the 
basis of the whole moral and political life of the country. 
Thus it is the more astonishing that just in this country 
Catholicism should develop such great strength, and that the 
powerful government, which until now has not been aceus- 
tomed to acknowledge any supremacy, should cease the 
struggle hitherto carried on with Rome, and, through un- 
precedented concessions, openly show a wish to be at peace 
with the Papacy; that, in the Prussian Diet, not only Prot- 
estant Conservatives and Roman Catholics, but also the 
greater part of the liberal party, should give their assent to 
the propositions of peace; and that, moreover, the majority 
of the Protestants should witness the whole proceeding with- 
out any great sign of interest. Surprising, too, are the many 
complaints, among the great mass of the population, of the 
arrogant and inconsiderate advance of Catholicism as against 
Protestantism, which latter is slightly and imperceptibly 
losing ground. These facts give rise to the question whether 
Protestantism is really the power it is supposed to be in 
Germany, in the land of the Reformation, in the empire 
which, during the thousand years of its existence, has always 
been more or less at war with the Papacy. How is it that, 
in this enlightened age of progress, the darkest power can — 
thus increase in strength; that, where Luther lived, so little 
of Luther’s work is manifested at the great success of the 
Papal Church? There can be, of course, no doubt that the 
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chief reason for this state of things is to be found in the 
present political condition of the country; and that, to a 
government whose task it is to complete in every respect the 
formation of the empire, it is of the utmost importance to 
break down an opposition which, so far, has, step by step, 
joined to other contradictory elements, prevented this devel- 
opment. Nevertheless, it is a peculiar sign of the times that 
these proceedings encountered so little resistance in the 
Protestant self-esteem. Probably, the abolition of those 
laws known as the “May Laws,” which were intended to 
restrict the Catholic Church, will not do much to strengthen 
this latter; for those restrictions proved a failure, and, on 
the contrary, only served to increase her power. But, still, 
-it is astonishing that the question of honor, which in all 
these events must ever have been present to the Protestant 
mind, has been so little perceptible. Thus, everything points 
to the conclusion that the condition in which the Evangel- 
ical Church finds herself at this moment has deprived the 
Protestant individuality of its original acuteness, determina- 
tion, and vigor. Our attention is drawn to the inner condi- 
tions of Protestantism. It is directed to the state of distress 
‘under which the Evangelical Church in Germany is labor- 
ing, and which is deserving of a closer consideration. 
Indeed, every one who regards but superficially the situa- 
tion must notice that the Evangelical Church is undergoing 
a crisis, the end of which, as in the crisis in an illness, it 
is impossible to foretell. It is undoubtedly true that the 
Protestant feeling has been greatly weakened, for the simple 
reason that ecclesiastical sentiment among the people has it- 
self retrograded. A Church, at least an Evangelical Church, 
exists through her members, the ever-living feeling of com- 
munion which unites them to herself; but, of these mem- 
bers, thousands are but nominal ones, who are entirely 
apathetic concerning her life and existence, and consent only 
in a very passive and limited way to her sphere of action. 
An active spirit of community, originating and giving ex- 
pression to religious feeling and manner of thinking, is but 
little extant. The estrangement from the Church of a great 
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number of her members, and her consequent want of power, 
is the disease whose symptoms so strikingly present them- 
selves to our mind. 

There are in Germany, as elsewhere, currents of opinion 
which are positively antagonistic to her, and the intention of 
which is to destroy, more or less, her very existence. Two 
sources there are from which these currents arise,—one 
from the height, the other from the lowest depths, of culture 
and civilization. One is the materialism of science, which, 
from the narrow circle of its origin, has spread far among the 
educated and the half-educated. The other is the doctrine 
of anarchy, of social democracy, which spares no authority, 
not even the highest, from which latter, after all, every other 


is derived. It prevails, unfortunately, among that portion , 


of the poorer population to which religion would prove a 
real comfort. But these currents so hostile to religion do 
not influence the whole to a very great extent, and there is 
no danger of their assuming a very threatening character. 
Though we do not underestimate their indirect and silent 
influence,— for they cause many to be, at least, indifferent to 
the Church,— yet it is a fact that during the last ten years 
atheism has lost greatly in importance, the time when 
Moleschott and Biichner appeared to triumph is past. The 
cultivated mind regards these endeavors with as much 
apathy as it regards the Church. 

Not opposition to the Church endangers her well-being 
so much as the utter indifference and want of sympathy so 
prevalent everywhere. Innumerable members of the Prot- 
estant Church live together in Christian community, with- 
out being in the least interested in her welfare. The number 
of those who since their confirmation have never entered 
the temple of God, and who have never evinced the slightest 
sympathy with religion in any way, is alarmingly great; but 


even the support of those who manifest friendly sentiments — 


toward the Church is but lukewarm, and really zealous 
Christians who are not misled. by some narrow-minded and 
sectarian principle are seldom to be met with. In former 
years, it was only the higher, educated classes which had 
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become alienated from the Church; but a spirit of indiffer- 
ence has now also found its way to the middle and, at least 
in the towns, to the very lowest classes of the population. 
The fact that it is chiefly the men who have grown so 
apathetic concerning matters of the Church is causing great 
injury to the well-being of ecclesiastical life. The men 
being the natural support of the commonwealth, it follows, 
as a natural consequence, that religion —to which they are, 
for the most part, indifferent — takes, undeservedly, but an 
inferior position in public life. There are many social 
gatherings in which a man would feel ashamed to own to 
the possession of any religious sentiment or conviction what- 
ever. Politicians, who have to take into consideration all 
conditions of public interest, forget that religion is one of 
the most important powers of social life. Our newspapers 
do not think it necessary to entertain religious as well as 
political principles. Our magazines occupy themselves with 
novels, literature, and art, with chemistry, medicine, and 
innumerable other subjects, but not with the highest and 
most sublime; that is to say, with religion. Art has lost her 
comprehension of religion. There are but few paintings 
representing religious events which are at all worthy of such 
a subject. They are either stupid exaggerations of all that 
is holy or, in their repulsive realism, lose sight of the eternal 
spirit which pervades religion. Again, the greatest part of 
modern literature has neither interest nor comprehension for 
the Church. As already remarked, there is no actual ani- 
mosity against religion to be looked for in all these events, 
at most a certain antipathy or, rather, disinclination to enter 
into these matters. So we see in all this an estrangement 
from the ecclesiastical life descending from father to son, 
and, on account of this estrangement, a total absence of 
understanding and an utter want of energy even there 
where the inclination to partake in the mission of the 
Church exists. Not many reject the latter, when she comes 
to meetthem. The baptism of infants is always considered 
necessary by her members; few parents would object to their 
children receiving religious instruction; those, also, who wish 
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to enter into a state of matrimony seldom omit to ask for 
the blessing of the Church on their union; and, finally, the 
presence of a clergyman to perform the last offices is almost 
always considered indispensable. These are the reasons 
why, in the outward progress of ecclesiastical life, so little 
of the real distress under which it is laboring is visible to 
the eye. The Church fulfils her functions without inter- 
ruption. Congregations are numerous enough to make 
service possible. During the last years, more churches have 
been built and repaired than in those times when genuine 
active religious spirit was really developed. Besides, one 
cannot admit that a desire for religion is quite extinct. On 
the contrary, it is living in thousands; but, still, it does not 
draw them toward the Church, because they have a strange 
aversion to giving open expression to these religious feel- 
ings. Religion is with them a private affair; and, moreover, 
so very private an affair that atheism would appear to 
flourish everywhere, which, however, is by no means the 
case. A trait of the German character, in general, is the 
despising of all outward show of any deeper sentiment, as 
tending to lessen the inward feeling of sanctity. Often, 
therefore, the still abundant fund of religiousness is over- 
looked by those who only judge by outward signs. But, 
unhappily, this religiousness does not prove so valuable to 
the Church as it might and ought to do. It rests indiffer- 
ent to her formation. It is too reserved, and possesses too 
little energy, to be productive and useful. It recognizes 
theoretically the Church and her importance in public life; 
but, practically, it evinces no desire to take part in her 
work. : 
The thorough alienation from her, which a great part of 
the nation is manifesting,— chiefly that class whose support 
is of the utmost consequence to her existence,—is the real 
cause of this weakness. of the Protestant Church. This 
weakness is not only perceptible in its importance as re- 
gards the welfare of the population, but also in its relation 
to Catholicism. This latter is suffering from the same 
disease, but certainly in a very much lesser degree. This 
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disease is the more stubborn, as it is not of recent growth, 
but has been handed down from generation to generation,— 
is, so to speak, born with mankind, and has become its 
second nature. Its appearance dates as far back as the 
middle of the last century. 

When the philosophic mind, freed by the Reformation 
from the fetters which the dogma of the Church had fas- 
tened round it, began to mark out its own way; when it 
rose to unprecedented heights; when new ideas were awak- 
ened by Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz,—ideas which 
rested on a foundation totally different from the ecclesias- 
tical system,— then it was that the first signs of a disagree- 
ment between the Church and philosophy commenced to 
make themselves felt. Before long, however, the great mass 
of intellectual society was seized by this spirit of enlighten- 
ment. Then came the great strides which literature made 
during the last century, accompanied by a new era of phil- 
osophical thinking, as expounded by Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
and Schelling; and, finally, the radical rupture with the 
past, through the French Revolution. These new ideas 
spread far and wide; and the more they developed them- 
selves, the more pitiful appeared the dogmatic forms of the 
“Concordienformel,” the more did the Church give the 
impression of an antiquated institution. Thus, the way 
was payed for the estrangement and separation from the 
Church of her most refined and cultured members. The 
beginning of this century (in the year 1799, Schleiermacher 
made his famous speeches about religion, “An die Gebild- 
eten unter ihren Verichtern”) found not only the educated 
element severed from the Church, but the whole spirit of 
the times adverse to religion. Through the revival of 
religious sentiment caused by the great struggle for inde- 
pendence (1813-14), this state of things was certainly 
greatly modified, though not altogether conquered. Mate- 
rialism and atheism sprang up with new vigor toward the 
middle of the present century, and the sudden progress and 
development of natural science gave a new support and 
lent wings to these opinions. Although, after all, they have 
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again lost their influence, and the pompous style of oratory 
has ceased to move the great mass of the population, yet 
they have furthered, in a great measure, the utter indiffer- 
ence to matters of religion,— an indifference which has been 
handed down from the last century. To this must be 
added the power which the preponderance of worldly 
affairs has gained over the mind of the nation during the 
last decades. These times brought into existence so much 
that was new, interesting, and great that, involuntarily, at- 
tention was diverted from idealism. So many new interests, 
wants, and desires were awakened, which occupied men’s 
minds, that the more idealistic movements were perforce 
kept in the background. In this way, the influences which 
might have had a conciliatory effect as regards the antago- 
nism between religion and cultivated science were annihi- 
lated, and the aversion to the Church took but deeper root. 

The gulf between the Church and the intellectual life of 
the nation might have been avoided, if she herself had 
followed more closely the development of science; if she 
had accepted, as far as compatible with religion, the new 
elements of education; if, in short, she herself had under- 
gone a reformation according to the altered spirit of the 
age. Such a reform would have been possible; without 
forcing the Church to sacrifice any of her sacred institutions. 
The more so, as the German tendency for free thought, 
contrary to the French endeavors in this same direction, has 
always preserved seriousness, respect, and reverence as re- 
gards religious ideas. Master minds, like Lessing, Kant, 
and Herder, have themselves pointed out the line of action 
by which a reconciliation between these two realms of cul- 
tured civilization would become practicable. The Church 
has also not remained uninfluenced by this new spirit. Ra- 
tionalism is the form of theological life which has been 
created by its influence. It has furthermore called forth 
a classical appearance in Schleiermacher, and, during our 
century, all those currents in theology which, adhering 
partly to Schleiermacher’s and partly to Hegel’s doctrines, 
have attempted a reconciliation with the laws of general 
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science. But all these efforts have as yet not succeeded in 
effecting a reform of the Church which would be in con- 
formity with the views of our age. The rationalism was 
too prosaic, too superficial, without conception of the deeper 
speculative, religious, and poetical yearnings of humanity, 
and thus could not give any real satisfaction. But even 
the deeper laid, modern liberal theology, which is in close 
connection with the scientific life of the present time, has 
not attained greater results. To begin with, science, of her 
own accord, can certainly not be successful; and, then, 
its one-sided historical and critical character is not capable 
of becoming productive as regards religiousness among the 
multitude. Besides, the disease of alienation from the 
Church is such an old, inherited one that, as it was a long 
and slow development which led to this malady, so also 
will its cure necessitate a formal and undisturbed develop- 
ment. Thus, the Evangelical Church finds herself in a con- 
dition resembling a disease, and, moreover, a disease which, 
having been handed down from generation to generation, 
has grown more and more incurable, and taken such deep 
root that it gives one the impression of this being her 
natural and normal state. A great dissension exists be- 
tween the Church and a large number of her members, 
because the former has remained stationary in ecclesiastical 
principles and not advanced beyond the standard of views 
‘of the sixteenth century, while the culture and refinement 
which these members have acquired through the modern 
system of education have given birth to opinions which 
cannot be reconciled to the dogma of the Church. This 
conflict appears the more dangerous, because the passions 
which are always engendered by the first stage of disunion 
have long since subsided; and a quiet, cold estrangement 
has taken their place. An outward show of friendliness is 
manifested toward the Church by her adherents, in allowing 
her to take her own course, without, however, participating 
in her work. This has given rise to a state of untruth, 
which can but have evil results; for a Church which still 
upholds the point of view of the sixteenth century, while 
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the majority of her members have advanced with the spirit 
of the times, must be an untruth. A theology is devoid of 
veracity, if, instead of following the laws of truth, it has to 
be content with dogmatic interests. What are the results 
to be expected, when parents have their children brought 
up for the Church without themselves evincing the slight- 
est sympathy with her? What can be the use of instruct- 
ing pupils in orthodox dogmas during their school-hours, 
when other subjects of education stand in open opposition 
to these doctrines? Thus it is that another generation 
grows up, which finds it impossible to regard with interest 
and sympathy church or religion, and which remains as 
indifferent to both as former generations did. To the 
example of one’s ancestors are joined the chilling effects 
caused by the contradictory feelings in one’s own heart. 
And what are the consequences of this estrangement 
from the Church, as regards herself and her development? 
The natural consequences are her utter inability to tear 
herself away from orthodox pietism that still clings to her: 
that, at a time when intellectuality has renounced all ortho- 
dox principles, these latter yet flourish in the temples of 
our country; that, at a time when so much stress is laid 
upon full, individual liberty, a hierarchical oppression of 
thought still exists, unimpaired ; and, lastly, that, although 
the present age makes so many demands upon the problems 
of every-day life, the pulpit still persists in preaching a 
pietistic condemnation of the world. Just as this state 
of stagnation in the Church has engendered alienation from 
her, so has this alienation had the same effect in strengthen- 
ing her reactionary endeavors. It is solely the indifference 
to religious matters shown by the majority of the people 
that deserves the blame for the fact that in the greater 
part of Germany currents of one-sided confessionalism pre- 
dominate. With the exception of Baden, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, and Thuringia, orthodoxy maintains everywhere 
its superiority, though it is not everywhere upheld with 
equal energy. While, on the one hand, Lutheran confes- 
sionalism flourishes in Saxony, Hanover, Holstein, Mecklen- 
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burg, and Bavaria, so on the other hand does the great 
Prussian National Church, which belongs to the Protestant 
Union, render herself prominent by her great zeal in fur- 
thering reactionary principles. This orthodox spirit derives 
no nourishment from the multitude at large, but rather 
from its indifference to these matters,— at any rate, among 
the educated classes. It is most visible there where con- 
stitutional government is in existence. This is the case 
nearly everywhere, and also in Prussia, as a sequel to these 
liberal movements and to the assertion that, unless the 
laity and commonalty can be more deeply interested in the 
Church, she must certainly perish. Nevertheless, the power 
of pastoral orthodoxy has not retrograded, but, on the con- 
trary, greatly increased. Synods have been formed accord- 
ing to a spirit of orthodoxy, and have become firmer props 
of the same than church government ever was, because the 
consideration which the latter observed in its conduct 
toward the State and public affairs did not exist for these 
institutions. The synods have displayed great energy in 
furthering these doctrines; and who knows where they may 
stop? In Prussia, which, thanks to her political position in 
Germany, exercises a certain strongly felt influence,— at 
least, in so far as she limits all opposing movements in 
other countries,— higher church tendencies have become 
very powerful through years of gradual development. The 
time when Schleiermacher was the leading spirit of Berlin ; 
when the king, large-hearted and tolerant, was the foremost 
of his people to remove the barrier between the Protestant 
confessions,—this time is past. The romantic turn of mind 
peculiar to the late king, Frederick William IV., has given 
rise to all those morbid symptoms of ecclesiastical life,— 
characterless Byzantinism, narrow-minded confessionalism, 
hypocritical pietism, and, lastly, ultramontanism. This in- 
heritance the present emperor has accepted. And, after 
ashort struggle between his sound common sense and the 
hypocritical dealings of his State Church, he recognized 
religion as the best remedy for all shortcomings of material 
and social life; but, in his strict military way, confounding 
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orthodoxy with religion, he regarded his predecessor and 
brother as the highest authority in everything concerning 
the Church. Such a mighty champion as Emperor Will- 
iam standing up personally and determinedly for the in- 
terests of orthodoxy has naturally tended to imbue this 
latter with new energy. The court itself was made the 
starting-point. of agitation, which did not disdain to display 
itself in a very demagogical attire. The two court chap- 
lains, Kagel, and Stocker, are the spiritual leaders of this 
new Prussian orthodoxy of the Protestant Union in which 
Union, however, is but a name, to be respected only on 
account of its history. The former is an aristocratic, clever 
mind, a distinguished preacher, and the confidant of the 
emperor; the other, a demagogical agitator, who has thrown 
himself into the stream of political life, and embraced the 
burning social question, to make it of service for the further- 
ance of reaction in the Church. Thanks to his talent as 
agitator, he has succeeded in forming a strong association of 
workingmen in Berlin, who demand certain socialistic con- 
. cessions from the State, and who chiefly try to find a solu- 
tion of the social question by means of violent anti-Semitic 
demonstrations. The success which the followers of the 
court chaplains met with in the synods has encouraged them 
in propounding a fixed programme for the future; and, 
since the Roman Church has managed to free herself from 
the most important restrictions which limited her power 
hitherto, this programme has already advanced so far as to 
make certain proposals. The ideal of this programme is a 
free church. But this freedom does not mean, in this case, 
the liberty of thought we would imagine: it simpl7 sig- 
nifies greater independence in the Church’s position toward 
the State; for our national churches are still in many ways 
closely connected with the State, and are therefore, also, 
frequently under its control. The king is the episcopal 
head of the Church; and both government and Diet, provid- 
ing means for her existence, consequently assert their influ- 
ence. The appointment of higher church dignitaries, of 
theological faculties, also religious instruction in schools,— 
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these are all the exclusive right of the government. This 
liberty were not to be despised, if it were not, as in this 
case, the means of the reaction and oppression of the evan- 
gelical community; for the State cannot satisfy all the 
desires of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, because even the most 
conservative government is obliged to take into consideration 
the interests of the commonwealth. If free Church means 
free community, then this request would be justified; but 
it is intended, on the contrary, to degrade still more the 
community. The ideal is an episcopal church,— even this 
title is already thought desirable,—a hierarchical power, 
ruling with sovereign authority in ecclesiastical matters,— 
a power which.could depose ministers of the Church, accord- 
ing to the articles of confession; and which, above all, could 
exercise an influence in the appointment of theological fac- 
ulties. The end of free science and liberal theology in the 
pulpit would be the beginning of this free Church. Conse- 
quently, a strange and, to many, quite incomprehensible 
spectacle presents itself in Germany. The orthodox party 
is agitating for freedom of the Church, while the liberal 
party is standing up for the connection between Church 
and State as hitherto existing. The sole purpose of this 
so earnestly desired freedom is to paralyze Protestant 
liberty. 

A great activity is being manifested in this reactionary 
direction, and chiefly the home missions are indefatigable in 
serving to strengthen this action. Although these home 
missions seem to be, and really are, philanthropical institu- 
tions, as proved by many great and beneficial works, yet it 
cannot be denied that they have been of great service to 
the movement from which they originated, and that all the 
so-called town missions, which are now everywhere estab- 
lished, are organizations for the propagation of orthodoxy 
and pietism. That a certain susceptibility to these efforts 
is apparent in wider circles is undeniable. Higher society, 
especially, is very partial to these endeavors, and it has be- 
come fashionable to cultivate orthodoxy; but even the 
lower classes — that is to say, where they are at all open to 
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religious influences—incline to the more ponderous relig- 
iousness of pietism, because this latter comes nearer their 
standard of intellect. Therefore, it would not be impossible 
for the reactionary powers to gain a success similar to the 
one which the Roman Catholic Church can boast of. But 
this success could only be a transitory one, and would all the 
sooner lead to a catastrophe endangering the very existence 
of the Evangelical Church. For, in fact, the gulf already 
existing between the culture of the present and the Church 
is but being widened and enlarged; and indifference to the 
latter may easily change into animosity. Thus, we find in 
the Protestant Church two opposing forces, which do not 
tend to strengthen her power: on the one hand, humanism, 
which draws its subsistence merely from the ideal elements 
of modern culture, and which, similar to the humanism at 
the time of the Reformation, remains without comprehen- 
sion and interest in the Church; and, on the other hand, an 
ecclesiastical institution which has retained the standard of 
former centuries, with little understanding and sympathy for 
the great ideals of our age, and shows little energetic resist- 
ance to the Roman Catholic Church, which is advancing in 
a determined and aggressive manner. Civilization alone has 
never been equal to great undertakings which demand con- 
viction and energy. It soars above the infirmities of the 
past, with its confessional contradictory elements and its 
dogmatic contentions, and has, therefore, neither interest nor 
inclination to interfere with these struggles. It possesses 
knowledge and enlightenment but wants conviction. It is 
proud of having advanced so splendidly, but is being baaten 
at all points by the darkest and most unenlightened of 
powers. But neither can the Protestant Church, with its 
reactionary interests, cope with the Roman Catholie Church, 
for the simple reason that it is itself half Catholic. As its 
hierarchical policy is Roman, and its accentuation of the 
principle of authority tends toward Rome, so, in fact, do its 
sympathies lie with the Roman Church. If Rome were not 
so repulsive and condemnatory that no sort of Protestant- 
ism can find grace in her eyes, then the closest friendship 
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would already unite the two faiths. The high church party 
of Protestantism has never approved of the struggle of cult- 
ure against Rome. In the most important questions, it has 
joined the Roman party; and the most desired goal of its 
political endeavors was the attainment of a union for the 
purpose of a combined attack on liberalism. Whence, then, 
is to come resistance against Rome? It is really only to 
be found in circles where a liberal spirit is joined to interest 
in the Church,—in the circles of the Protestantenvereins 
(the Protestant liberal party). 

Will this state of distress in the Evangelical Church of 
Germany ever be overcome, and how? Many remedies 
there are, which apparently promise great things. The 
ruling party hope to gain.the victory by a more and more 
inconsiderate extension of their reign, and by ardent mis- 
sionary movements. But, hereby, the opposing tendencies 
will only be heightened, and indifference will ripen into ani- 
mosity. Others think a reform of divine service, of religious 
doctrines, and of the constitution of the Church might lead 
to satisfactory results. Reforms are undoubtedly necessary ; 
but reforms must be born from a new spirit, else they are 
but mere empty forms, inanimate bodies, devoid of life. 
It is impossible to introduce reforms of the divine service 
in an age indifferent to religious matters. Any doctrinal 
reforms would be impossible as well as unfruitful at the 
present time, divided as itis by differences in which harmony 
can never be attained. The present age is undeniably more 
capable of effecting a reform as regards the statutes of the 
Church; but, however important a constitution may be 
which rests upon the community, yet it will remain without 
results if the community is devoid of sufficient energy to 
prove itself of consequence. We have frequently heard the 
American system recommended as a means of improving our 
condition; that is to say, the abolition of a national church, 
and the foundation of independent, free churches, which are 
united by no other ties than the will and the offerings of 
their members. This would certainly be a most undeniable 
declaration of war against indifference, which latter would 
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thus find itself confronted by a decided alternative. -But 
it would be such a radical remedy that a real success could 
not be predicted with certainty. Such a total rupture be- 
tween the past and the development of to-day can only be 
attempted in times when religious spirit is active and ener- 
getic; but, in stagnant times like the present, it would be 
a hazardous enterprise. The question still remains, whether 
culture and civilization would, on the whole, derive any 
benefit from such a proceeding, or whether, on the contrary, 
it would not rather prove of disadvantage to it. It is more 
than probable that fanatical sects would take the place of 
the present national Church, which, though by no means 
very energetic, yet still acts in an educating and stimulating — 
manner on wider circles of the: population,—sects which 
would usurp all religious elements, while the great mass of 
the people would become a prey to religious decay. It is 
difficult to try experiments in this direction. Not experi- 
ments, but only reforms, born of a newly revived religious 
spirit, could overcome the distressing state of ecclesiastical 
life in Germany. 

As it was a long development which led to the present 
aspect of affairs, so can only a further gradual, quiet devel- 
opment lead to a final cure. The conditions under which 
this cure can be attained are twofold: the desires of the 
general spiritual life must point again more energetically 
toward religion, and, on the other hand, the church must, 
more willingly than hitherto, accommodate herself to the 
requirements of our age. A long time will yet elapse 
before the hardened and opposing elements have become 
more pliable and reconcilable, and before the fire of a new 
life bursts forth with fresh splendor. But we must not 
despair. We may trust in the still existing though at pres- 
ent silent and little energetic religious sentiments which 
have, during the last decades, gradually become strength- — 
ened; and who knows but that events and experiences may 
rekindle them into a new flame, and whether they may not, 
sooner than is expected, become capable of undertaking and 
performing reforming works?- And we may confidein the 
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deep moral spirit which has never been wanting in the Ger- 
man nation, and which always remains respectful and rev- 
erent toward religion and the Church; for a frivolous, athe- 
istic spirit is not compatible with the German nature. 
Finally, too, we may trust in German science. There lies 
in the German mind a deep longing for harmony between 
head and heart, between reason and sentiment. Not long 
will it tolerate implacable opposition between the two great 
factors of spiritual life, science and faith. Quietly and grad- 
ually, the roads now lying so far apart will lead toward the 
wished-for union. We have, above all, a theological science 
which, in spite of the oppression under which it suffers, can 
never disown its nature, and which will always maintain its 
connection with the fundamental laws of general scientific 
thought. 
~ But, also, from the more worldly sciences do we expect 
that they will — following the deeply imprinted instinct of 
truth — learn to avoid not only an unjustifiable penetrating 
into regions to which the spirit of inquiry may attain, but 
also learn to recognize the actual necessity of a truth which, 
after ‘all, lends to knowledge of the world its crowning dis- 
tinction. That both must, in time, converge and meet 
together may be accepted as a rational conclusion from the 
fact that both science and faith originate from the laws of 
the same human spirit. ~ 
; W. HoeEnte. 
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Prof. R. A. Lipsius, of Jena, has succeeded the lamented 
Prof. Piinjer as editor of the Theologisches Jahresbericht, the 
fifth volume of which, covering the literature of 1885, appeared 
last July,—a large octavo volume of some six hundred pages. 
It gives a very thorough review of the progress of theological 
science the world over, countries outside of Germany being 
treated with increasing respect. Very full bibliographies are 
given under each division, referring not only to books, but to 
important articles in periodicals. The tone is judicial, with no 
bias shown to any school or system of theology. The attempt 
to secure scientific fairness and accuracy is made with great 
success; and the volume is highly valuable, indeed an indis- 
pensable record of theological literature. Turning over the 
crowded pages, we mark a few works of importance which 
have not been noticed here. M. E. Babelon has completed F. 
Le Normant’s Histoire Ancienne de 0 Orient jusqwaux Guerres 
Médiques, now in its ninth edition; while, in Oncken’s series of 
histories, the first part has appeared of F. Hommel’s Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens. “The most valuable gift of the 
year in the field of introduction to the Old Testament,” says 
Prof. Siegfried, “is the new edition of Kuenen’s manual. The 
transparent clearness in the treatment of all critical questions, 
which distinguishes this work, is in itself a delight which even 
the hostile reader can hardly resist. All develops as of itself. 
The original confusion is lightened more and more; and, where 
perfect certainty is not to be obtained, a high degree of prob- 
ability at least is reached.” Mommsen’s new volume on the 
Roman Provinces, in his great history, is referred to with 
high praise by several writers. It will soon appear in English. 
Prof. Liidemann gives a valuable synopsis of the views of the 
many editors of the Didache as to its authorship, date, ete. 
Dr. Hase’s detailed lectures on Church History are praised 
more than once. They ought to appear in the Theological 
Translation Fund Library. Prof. B. Weiss has edited the latest 
revision of the invaluable commentaries of Meyer on Mark, 
Luke, Romans, and the Pastoral Epistles. He admits the diffi- 
culties presented by these last, but considers that there are 
more difficulties raised, if Paul did not write them; and he 
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therefore defends them as being the last written by the apos- 
tle. He has just issued an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment ; and his estimate of the last Life of Christ (Beyschlag’s), 
which in many respects resembles his own, may be found in 
the Andover Review for November. Prof. Lipsius points out 
the inconsistencies of Beyschlag’s semi-rationalism, and makes 
this severe comment on that much overrated book, Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World: “This whole fashion 
of parallelizing natural and spiritual events must be rejected 
by a sound judgment as arbitrary, aimless, and worthless.” 

M. Renan’s drama, LZ’ Abbesse de Jouarres, shows the author 
at his lowest moral level, and has worked the miracle of offend- 
ing even the Parisian sense of decency. M. Guyauw’s latest 
work is on L’lrreligion de ? Avenir. La Politique Inter- 
nationale, by J. Noricon (really an international morality), and 
La Criminalité Comparée, by G. Tarde, are able works. 
A French translation is announced of Lombroso’s LZ’? Uomo De- 
linquente, the most remarkable product of the Italian school 
of social scientists, which has been distinguished for its zeal in 
pushing inquiry in this field. Lombroso’s thesis is that the mod- 
ern criminal is the atavistic representative of the primitive 
savage. Criminology is the complement or reverse of political 
economy in its more socialistic form, both falling within the 
general doctrine of sociology. M. Baldasarre Labanea has 
sent forth an able studio storio-critico, Il Cristianismo primi- 
tivo, to be followed by another on Christian Philosophy in its 
relations to primitive Christianity in its most important prob-— 
lems, historical and scientific. 

In the October Revue de Belgique, M. Laveleye invites atten- 
tion to the series of monographs by Ludwig Felix, which are 
intended to form a philosophic, juridical, and economic history 
of property, there being no such work now in existence. The 
first of these volumes traced The Influence of Nature in the 
Development of Property. In prehistoric times, as now among 
many barbarous races, property had no other foundation than 
force, and was truly robbery, in Proudhon’s words. Little by 
little, it comes to seek its foundation in ideas of justice and 
right, under natural influences which favor or obstruct this evo- 
lution. Herr Felix .concludes that there is no fixed and immu- 
table form corresponding to the notion that we have to-day when 
we say “property.” This takes on very diverse forms at diffez- 
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ent epochs, corresponding to the economic conditions and the 
means of production with which men have to deal. Conse- 
quently, in the future, it may be transformed and perfected 
still more, in proportion as ideas of justice and the labor sys- 
tem improve. “Our planet,” he says, “presents to us nothing 
immutable, nothing permanent. , As Heraclitus of Ephesus said, 
all forms are subject to constant changes in an eternal flux. 
Nature and man are transformed, and each of their transforma- 
tions exercises its influence upon property. The perfecting of 
the flora and the fauna increases the domain of objects suscep- 
tible of possession. The progress of science augments the means 
of production, and the refinements of civilization multiply wants, 
so that man is led to make a more and more energetic and 
intelligent use of his powers. The constitution of property 
must be in accord with this evolution.” The second volume 
‘treats of the Influence of Manners and Customs: it gives a 
series of pictures of the manners of different epochs, as far as 
they bear upon the acquisition and the employment of property. 

A seventh edition of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy is 
edited by Prof. Max Heinze. Dr. H. Soetbeer, in his Die 
Stellung der Sozialisten zur Malthusischen Beviélkerungslehre, 
declares that socialist writers, as a rule, acknowledge implicitly 
or explicitly the truth of the general doctrine of Malthus, 
though they detest him and imagine that they have overthrown 
his position. W. Ihne’s Rémische Geschichte has reached 
its sixth volume. The first Abtheilung of the second volume 
of Prof. W. Gass’ History of Christian Ethics treats of the 
prevailing ethics of the Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In his work on Die Homerische Ilias, Prof. A. 
Fick distinguishes in the Iliad two long poems, the Wrath of 
Achilles, by a Smyrniote, Melesigenes, behind whom lay a school 
of Pierian poets from Thrace, and the Doom of Ilion, by a uative 
of Myrina. Prof. Sayce agrees with the German critic. 

Prof. C. A. Briggs’ work on Messianic Prophecy, says Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne, “is the first English text-book which a modern 
teacher can use, as his attitude is free from the influence of 
Christian dogmatism.” Prof. Cheyne’s inaugural lectures on 
the life and writings of Ewald are printed in the Hxpositor 


for October and November.— Zhe Ignatian Epistles Entirely — 


Spurious is a reply to Bishop Lightfoot by W. D. Killen, 
D.D.— Stanley Leathes, J. Cairns, Edward White, Stopford 
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Brooke, J. Page Hopps, and other representative clergymén, have 
united in a symposium on Future Probation. Rothe’s Stille 
Stunden has been translated. The “Primer” notion has at 
length invaded theology. Rev. W. R. Nicoll, as editor, an- 
nounces a series of manuals, at half a crown, wholly unsecta- 
rian and prepared by specialists, which are intended to give a 
sliod grounding in all the branches of theological study. The 
manual of Christian evidences will be written by C. A. Row, 
that of the textual criticism of the New Testament by B. B. 
Warfield, that of introduction to the Old Testament by C. H. H. 
Wright, and that to the New by Marcus Dods, ete. An 
able work, in the line of Archbishop Trench’s well-known treat- 
ise, is Rev. A. B. Bruce’s Miraculous Element in the Gos- 
pels. Dr. H. Dalton has made a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Reformation in Poland, Germany, and Eng- 
land, in a work on the early life and Jabors of John Alasco. 

The Church in England, from William III. to Victoria, by 
Rev. A. H. Hore; Jreland and the Celtic Church, by Prof. 
Stokes, of Dublin; Liberalism in Religion, sermons by Rev. 
W. P. Roberts; Palestine in the Time of Christ, from the 
French of Prof. Stapfer; the Life of Words as the Symbols of 
Ideas, by Arsene Darmetester; a volume of lectures on the 
Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, with a survey of 
mediseval education, by Prof. S. 8. Laurie; Mume, by Prof. 
Knight, in the series of “Philosophical Classics”; Carlyle’s 
Early Letters (1814-26), edited by Charles Eliot Norton; Son- 
nets of this Century, selected by William Sharp; Gycia, a drama 
by Lewis Morris; the last two volumes of Spencer Walpole’s 
History of England, trom 1815, coming down to the close of the 
Indian mutiny in 1858; the Peoples of the World, by Dr. Rob- 
ert Brown, now complete in six volumes, with twelve hundred 
original illustrations; the Hriendly Society Movement, by Rev. 
J. F. Wilkinson; the Prodlems of a Great City, by Arnold 
White; and the fourth revised edition of Fleming’s Vocabulary 
of Philosophy, edited by H. Calderwood,— are, recent books of 
note. ; 

Mr. J. A. Symonds’ little volume on en Jonson contains 
much fine criticism on that “rare” poet, and the same author. 
has lately continued. his studies of the Renaissance in Italy with 
two volumes on the Catholic Reaction. Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
has issued the first volume of the History of the Great Civil 


il 
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War, 1642-49. The important treatise of Dr. David Ferrier, 
on the Functions of the Brain, is out in a new edition, which 
is essentially a new book. It is almost entirely rewritten, and 
embraces the results of new investigations and a critical survey 
of the more important physiological and pathological researches 
of the last ten years. It is now a complete treatise on the 
central nervous system. 

A new periodical of high promise is the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, published for Harvard University by George H. 
Ellis, of Boston, and presumably edited by the Harvard pro- 
fessor of political economy. The first number opens with an 
article on the “Reaction in Political Economy,” by Prof. Dunbar: 
“The new movement... is, in fact, a development of the exist- 
ing science, under the influence of a strong reaction against ten- 
dencies which had prematurely checked its advance; ... and, so 
far as the new development is social or ethical, it means an in- © 
crease of weight given to obligations which have been ignored 
oftener than denied, and the consideration of which can neither 
supersede nor control any reasoning deserving the name of scien- 
tific upon economic questions. ... It is to be said, too, that such 
a movement as the present need not be regarded with a jealous 
eye by those of us who still believe that the method of Ricardo 
and Mill and Cairnes is the best, and even the only sure method 
for thr eading the way through the mazes of conflicting motives 
which underlie economic phenomena.”—— The most recent of 
the Baltimore Studies in historical and political science is on 
the “Town and City Government of New Haven,” two chap- 
ters from an extra volume entitled The Republic of New 
Haven, a history of municipal evolution, by Charles H. Liver- 
more, Ph.D. Under the rather exaggerated title of The 
Great Debate, there is published a verbatim report of the dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the American Board at Des Moines, 
which, to an Gated: seemed chiefly remarkable for the una- 
nimity with which the real subject of difference was left out 
of sight. N. Poe 
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PAPERS AND REPORTS. 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President of Meadville College, sends us 
his address called “Liberal Christianity and its Fruits,” given 
before the Lakewood School of New Theology. Although, as 
he says, we are unprofitable servants, and have only done our 
duty, and not always that, yet, in telling his audience of new 
disciples what liberal Christians have done, it is surprising to see 
the long array of good causes that has emanated from our de- 
nomination, and how clearly he has put them before the hearer. 
The Peace Society came from Dr. Noah Worcester; the first 
decided temperance society here came from Pierpont, Moses 
Grant, and others; the Anti-slavery Society, from Garrison, May, 
Sumner, Channing, etc.; the first Sunday-schools, from Unita- 
rians in New England; the Ministry-at-large, from Dr. Tucker- 
man; ragged schools, from John Pounds, in Old England; insane 
asylums, from Dorothy Dix; army nursing, from Florence Night- 
ingale ; sanitary commissions and army literature associations, from 
Bellows, Eliot, Heywood, Lowe, etc. And the Cooper Institute, 
humane societies, free libraries, Flower Mission, Fresh Air Fund, 
Country Week, kindergarten, books for the blind, Indian Society, 
best American literature, hymns of devotion,—all these have 
sprung and grown among Unitarian Christians. “Let us, then,” 
says President Livermore still, “be up and doing.” Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, in a recent article in regard to church-going, says 
some things which may not be new, but still impress us with the 
fresh way they are put. “Many church members,” he says, “seem 
to suppose that the reason for going to church is simply to be 
taught and inspired ; and that, if one does not feel like going, the 
loss is all his own. But this is far from true. You go to help 
to kindle by your presence in the great congregation that flower 
of sacred love which makes the souls of those who listen sen- 
sitive and mobile under the touch of the truth. You go to help 
create the conditions under which others can listen well, to help 
the minister preach, to add vitality and warmth and convincing 
power to his words.” A recent Methodist writer, a minister, 
makes the following statement, which is certainly a very broad 
one; and we wish all in our own denomination would be con- 
vineed of its truth. He says, “The only practically available 
system of doctrines in any ecclesiastical body is, and must be, 
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its unformulated consensus,—the teachings of its pulpits and 
Sunday-schools and families,.of which its unofficial utterances, 
through the press or other means, become its effective but not 
arbitrarily authoritative exposition and statements.” This is one 
view of a question which has a great many sides. Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, of England, who argues for statements of doctrine, 
at least for children, says a man told him one day that he had 
been twenty years in our Sunday-schools, that his fellow-work- 
men nagged him for being a Unitarian, and he wanted to know 
what Unitarianism was, so as to hold his own in the shop. Mr. 
Armstrong believes that the pupil should hear all sides, but he 
thinks “it is of the greatest moral and intellectual benefit for the 
student to come in contact with the teacher’s own deep convic- 
tion.” We have received a copy of the able sermon ealled 
“Our Gospel,” preached before the British Association by Rev. 
Frank Walters, which we have already noticed in a former num- 
ber, with the aid of good newspaper reports. 

The Sixty-first Annual Report of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association is before us, and shows us by its compact pam- 
phlet how wide-reaching are the arms of our co-workers in Eng- 
land. We like the word “foreign” inserted in the heading of this 
organization, because it shows us that its sympathies and work 
are stretching out beyond itself. We like, also, these letters from 
distant points, incorporating, in a personal way, the foreign work 
with the English. We are doing pretty much the same kind of 
work here, but we do not always claim the workers. Some of 
them perhaps are working through private donations; but the 
donors are generally our own people, members of the Association, 
and it is a good thing to have these live letters asked for and pnt 
into tangible shape through the printed word, in order to keep 
up public sympathy with our various workers at home and 
abroad. The reports from Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, show 
activity of spiritual and intellectual thought. Prof. Bracciforti 
continues to praise the work of Prof. Beisso at Rome rather 
than his own in Milan. We find out, however, that he is endeay- 
oring to hold his religious meetings in the beautiful Swiss church 
at Milan. The pastor is willing, but other parties have to be 


consulted. Success depends upon a liberal consistory in 1886. 


Prof. Bracciforti has preached there in Italian; and, during the 


pastor’s vacation, he supplied the pulpit. Prof. Bracciforti was 
also much cheered by an invitation from the young people of the — 


Cercolo (an independent evangelical club at Milan) to fill the 
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chair at their commemoration services in honor of Giordano 
Bruno. William Roberts, the native Hindu, son of a consecrated 
father and Unitarian worker, writes, in his simple English, an 
earnest letter, saying that his father “was called to proclaim in 
India the unity, glory, and unequalled love of God”; and he adds, 
“Tam a wonder to the thousands of Christians and Hindus in 
this land for continuing the worship of our heavenly Father 
according to the teachings of Christ and his apostles.” And he 
appeals to all the members of the Association to consider this 
matter, and keep up his supplies for his little chapel, which he 
has now repaired by subscriptions among his own worshippers. 
Why cannot we send out a helping arm there when our new mis- 
sionary goes out to Calcutta to take the place of our lamented 
Mr. Dall? We- must also record that we have received a con- 
venient little catalogue of the books and tracts of the above Asso- 
ciation. 

The recent unfavorable opinion expressed by Dr. Morse, Presi- 
dent of the British Medical Association, in regard to the higher 
education of women, although courteously received by the Eng- 
lish journals, and dispassionately considered, does not meet with 
approval, if we may judge from the comments made upon it. 
The Jnguirer gives us an interesting letter from a tourist in 
Ireland, who has travelled there of late in small and obscure 
rural towns, in order to study impartially the state of society and 
the people. He thinks the attitude of the Protestants toward 
the Roman Catholics is suspicious and exclusive. The Protes- 
tant clergy have nothing to do with the people and no influence 
whatever over the masses. Among Christians, he says, one would 
think that something was due from a small minority to an over- 
whelming majority. But, on the contrary, the native race is 
made always to feel its inferiority; and this arrogance is the 
cause of their troubles. In speaking of the riots of Belfast, the 
writer says: “It is hard to believe that, if the men of local 
wealth and position had used their social influence in the right 
way, with so many institutions and appliances at hand, the 
barbarous bloodshed would have occurred. If an Orange party 
means anything in its professions, it ought to be an example and 
a light to its neighbors.” The Roman Catholics seem to wish 
to be let alone to pursue their avocations in peace. One of the 
late members of the House of Commons, in finishing his reminis- 
cences of the last session of Parliament, gives in the Christian 
World some graphic portraits of the Irish members. He speaks 
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of the benches below the gangway where “the Radicals sit, the 
men who shape the course of the future and bring new ideas to 
light; who stand faithful to truth and right. At the left are the 
Whigs, who receive the truth when by long discussion it has be- 
come fashionable, and the Tories opposite, who fight against all 
new ideas, until it is impossible to resist them longer.” He 
studies the faces of the Irish nationalists: “John Dillon, with 
his transparent honesty and patriotism ; Sexton, the best speaker 
in the house; Parnell, light-haired, tall, and self-possessed; Dan- 
iel O’Connell, a smooth, round-faced man, with good-natured 
countenance; William O’Brien, whose lineage goes back to an- 
cient kings, a clever newspaper writer. He winced one night 
when an Orange speaker hunted up an old article of his and 
quoted it, in which he described Gladstone as that hoary old 
Pharisee sitting on the front treasury bench. O’Brien tried to 
look innocent; while Gladstone lay back, and laughed. Two 
men were there, one of whom was sentenced to be hung, drawn, 
and quartered in the British Isles for treason; the other, trans- 
ported years ago, and now back on equality in the Parliament.” 
“At night,” the writer says, “it is interesting to see the old 
members go to sleep in their various ways. One sits in his 
place, and dozes quietly for hours; another lies back, with his 
mouth open, ready for the pea-shooting of a boy, if he were 
there. Sir Richard is the most sensational sleeper of all. 
As his head goes back every few moments with a bump, and 
_ his neck is in danger, it makes one think of old Eli, when the 
troubles of his country came upon him in the Hebrew days. 
What new parts these men will have to play in the new 
Parliament the future can only decide.” 

The city council of Paris has recently erected a statue of Di- 
derot, the famous editor of the Encyclopedia,—“a huge miscel- 
laneous arsenal,” says M. de Pressensé, “to which the sceptics of 
the eighteenth century contributed every conceivable weapon 
against Christianity.” The orthodox Protestants in Paris, we 
believe, are ready to look with coldness upon the public move- 


ments of the government in the department of education and — 
morality. They pronounce its spirit atheistic, and bring up the 


fact that the Council in a brutal manner removed the symbol of 
the cross from the public schools and the gates of their ceme- 
teries, in spite of the protests of illustrious physicians and the 
sisterhoos in the hospitals. Yet. M. de Pressensé, while he ealls 
the raising of the statue an imposing demonstration in honor 
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of atheism, does not fail to acknowledge that Diderot “was a 
mighty mover of men’s thoughts, the true founder of art criti- 
cism and of that popular drama which enlists our sympathies 
in the sufferings of the lowly and poor as well as in the kings 
and queens of tragedy,”’—a good deal to concede, we might 
say. Diderot’s character seems, however, to have been tarnished 
with the same weaknesses as Voltaire’s. It appears as though 
the religionists were right in believing the Council of Paris com- 
mitted to materialism. They endeavored to procure a statue of 
Bradlaugh to place beside Diderot, but failed. They secured 
one of. Biichner, the German atheist, author of Force and Mat- 
ter. ‘They are hostile to M. Pasteur, because he has declared 
his disbelief in spontaneous generation. One movement brings 
its opposite. The young men of the universities are forming 
an anti-atheistic society, aided by such men as Jules Simon and 
liberal Roman Catholics and Protestants of wide culture. The 
Souvenirs of the Duke de Broglie are attracting much atten- 
tion in France. He was always a liberal, and admired very 
much the political constitution of England. He is said to 
have been entirely free from personal ambition, and, although a 
Roman Catholic, broad and profound in his Christian philoso- 
phy. He liked to feel, says a recent writer, how much there 
was in common between his beliefs and those of evangelical 
Protestants. His wife, the daughter of Madame de Staél, was 
a Protestant and a woman of great piety. She sympathized 
with him in every noble cause; and, although her beauty and 
accomplishments made her much admired in salons, she was 
devoted to philanthropy and her Church. She was not a nar- 
row Calvinist, but of a generous type of Christian, formed under 
the school of Erskine. The duke says in his Sowvenirs that he 
owes to his wife all his happiness in this world and in the newt. 
The same writer adds that “her influence raised him from mere 
philosophic spiritualism to a living faith in Christ.” His Sowve- 
nirs contain reminiscences of Madame de Staél, Constant, Cha- 
teaubriand, Lafayette, ete. He saw through Napoleon, though 
early in his Council of State. He lived to the fall of the Second 
Empire, and passed away, after many reverses, with a serene 
faith in immortality and the triumph of freedom and right. 


Marrua P. Lown. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tur PROBLEM OF THE FouRTH GOSPEL.* 


This little book on a great subject bears all the marks of Dr. Clarke’s 
genius in its plain and candid statement, its lucid reasoning, and its firm 
grasp on the spiritual contents of the Fourth Gospel. It is pleasing to 
note that, since his last published utterance on the genuineness of the 
Gospel which bears the name of John, Dr. Clarke has modified his 
opinion not a little, and now concedes much of the ground which he 
formerly claimed. ‘The problem,” he says, “is this: How could a Gos- 
pel proceeding from John, one of the companions and apostles of Jesus, 
give a view of his character and life differing in many ways from that 
of the other three evangelists ? On the other hand, if it was not written 
by John, but by some later author, how could it have been universally 
received in the early Church as genuine and authentic, and no trace of 
opposition to it be found in all Christendom, from Egypt to Gaul?” 
The solution offered is this: while “it is very improbable that it should 
have proceeded from a writer in the second century, outside of Christian 
tradition, and importing into it a non-Christian element, ... it is also 
improbable that the Fourth Gospel, in the form in which it bas come to 
us, should have been written by John himself. ... One part of the con- 
tents of this work produces [reproduces ?] in a slightly different form the 
synoptic traditions. ... Another part of the Gospel gives traditions con- 
cerning the life and teachings of Jesus not contained in the Synoptics. 
... John, by his spiritual constitution, was able to appropriate and re- 
tain some of the loftiest elements in the soul of his Master, which es- 
caped the less sensitive susceptibilities of his companions. Another 
element in this Gospel is that which comes from the mind of John him- 
self. The words are often so blended with those of Jesus that the only 
distinguishing test is the analogy of faith or the mind of Christ. What 
accords with that is from him: whatever is discordant belongs to a lower 


source. ... There may finally remain a small residuum, coming from the — 


imperfect insight or memory of those who reported John’s teaching.” 
Such is Dr. Clarke’s position. As we have said, it marks no sma‘ con- 
cession to the school which rejects the Johannine authorship. But that 
it has the inherent strength which will make it acceptable to the critical 
intelligence that seeks a consistent notion of the Fourth Gospel seems to 
us very doubtful. Dr. Clarke has many of the finest traits of the judi- 
cial mind; but that one which is of the most vital importance in critical 
researches like this, supreme unconcern for anything but faet, which must 
be allowed to justify its own consequences, is lacking. The two sentences 
before the last in this book, the second of which we italicize, confess 
this defect: “The result of this examination has brought us to the - 
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belief that no historic fact of authorship stands on a firmer basis than 
this, and that the long-received opinion of the Christian Church is not 
likely to be essentially altered. Were it otherwise, it would seem to us one of 
the greatest misfortunes which could befall Christianity.” This last sentence 
is sufficient to remove Dr. Clarke’s discussion from the judicial to the 
apologetic sphere. No amount of ingenuity and eclecticism will save 
a man‘ from being an advocate, if he keeps his eye fixed on the evil con- 
sequences which he imagines would follow the decision of an issue in 
criticism against him. On the contrary, we maintain that whatever is, 
or has ever been, true in the Fourth Gospel would be just as true should 
we ever discover convincing proof that it was not written by the Apostle 
John, but by a great unknown, a religious genius whose only work it is. 
It would deserve attention on its merits just as much as Paul’s concep- 
tion of Christianity. 

As an apologetic writing, this essay betrays its bias in more ways than 
one. Irenzeus is spoken of, for example, as one who “had shown an 
active and acute spirit of. investigation.” His critical rank is well indi- 
cated to the modern mind in his assertion that there are four Gospels 
because there are four winds, four quarters of the earth, etc.! “Forg- 
ing” and “invention,” words frequently occurring here, are terms which 
no one who realizes the conditions of authorship among the early Chris- 
tians and. their actual code of literary ethics should use. The parallel 
which Dr. Clarke imagines between the Fourth Gospel and Paradise 
Lost has a force at first sight which one soon sees is derived from sup- 
pression of important circumstances. A future critic is supposed to 
declare it impossible that Milton, the rude controversialist of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, should have written the sublime epic. But Dr. 
Clarke leaves out of sight (in his imagined criticism) the beauty of 
Milton’s early poetry, the magnificent prose of the Areopagitica, which 
shows the same hand as the “ grand style” of Paradise Lost, and, above 
all, the main fact that Milton was a man of broad and deep culture, 
which qualified him to write in more than one style at the same period 
of his life, and which afforded a foundation alike for his prose and his 
poetry. Here we touch the weak point of Dr. Clarke’s argument, the 
puie assumption that an uncultured fisherman of Galilee was capable 
of works so different in thought and temper as the Epistles, the Apoca- 
lypse, and the Gospel. The Fourth Gospel is plainly the work of a 
great spiritual genius of cultivated mind, basing upon recollections of 
Jesus not used in the other Gospels his profoundly original and inspir- 
ing conception of Christianity. The history is subordinate to the idea, 
the report of Jesus’ words to the writer’s own thought. It matters 
little that we do not know his name, just as we are ignorant of the real 
name of him who is called the deutero-Isaiah. That the historical John, 
the apostle of the Synoptic Gospels, was such a person, we have no reason 
for supposing ; and Dr. Clarke gives us no evidence tending that way. 

N. P. G. 
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Tue Famizy.* 


This timely essay, by Rev. Mr. Thwing and his wife, on the well-worn 
subject of the family, compiles, from the best authorities, its history, its 
philosophy, and its moral values. The first chapter treats of the pre- 
historic family, avoiding any dogmatic judgment upon points still in 
dispute among sociologists in regard to the origin of the institution, and 
dwelling more upon the contrast between the patriarchal nature of the 
family among the Semitic races and its more individual character 
among the Aryan races. The authors, following Coulanges, seem to 
overestimate the importance of ancestor worship when they say that 
“the principle and purpose upon which the family is founded are the 
performance of the sacra.” The physical purpose, which is the continu- 
ance of the species, and the natural affections are much rather the foun- 
dation upon which, later, ancestor worship was developed,— this serv- 
ing, of course, to strengthen the institution immensely. Four following 
chapters trace the family through ancient and medizyal history. The 
outline is usually just; but, in their desire to vindicate the proper equal- 
ity of the sexes in the family, the authors have gone too far in claiming 
the sanction of Jesus for their views. That “on every occasion he 
treated women with the same consideration as men,” and that he pro- 
claimed the equality of husband and wife, are assertions which go beyond 
the record; and concerning a very significant part of the record, Jesus’ 
praise of the celibate state and his assertion of the earthly character of 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Thwing are quite silent. We sympathize with 
their views; but nothing is gained for truth by trying to read them into 
the Gospels, and to heighten a contrast between Jesus and Paul in regard 
to woman’s place. 

The next five chapters consider the family as an institution, its rela- 
tion to the social order, and the right standing of its several members in 
regard to authority and property more especially. Without fanaticism, 
the authors regard the equality of man and woman in marriage as the 
proper relation, and, in respect to property, believe that the wife should 
not be free from paying her own debts when she has control of her own 
fortune, and that dower and courtesy should be abolished. The remain- 
ing chapters are devoted to the question of divorce. The extreme taxity 
ot late legislation, which threatens to destroy all sense of sacredness in 
the family, is exhibited; and divorce is advised to be granted only “ for 
adultery, attempt on life, very grave cruelty, and long-continued deser- 
tion,” while judicial separation is recommended for minor offences. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thwing deserve thanks for putting so much information 
on the subject of the family into so handy a form. With the exception 
of failing to note the late law of the German empire on divorce, they 
are very accurate; while their conceptions of the rights and duties of the 
family and its members are just and wholesome. Ne P. Gs 


*The Family. An Historical and Social Study. By Charles F, Thwing and 
Carrie F. Butler Thwing. pp. 213. Lee & Shepard. 
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CicERONIS TUSCULANAE DISPUTATIONES. 


Those who have read the first three numbers in the series of Dr. Pea- 
body’s translations of Cicero will gladly welcome this new volume. 
Like whatever comes from his pen, it is written in a clear and simple 
style ; while the choice of words to trauslate Cicero’s shades of mean- 
ing has evidently been made with the greatest care, and with a view 
to make the thought of the original as clear as possible to the reader. 
No unnecessary words are used, nor any without a distinct purpose. 
While by no means a literal translation, it follows the original faith- 
fully, when that can be done without sacrificing good English. 

The foot-notes that accompany the text are, to the ordinary reader, a 
not unimportant feature of the work. They not only explain references 
and names, otherwise unintelligible, or to be looked up with great labor, 
but to the student they, also, now give reasous for the choice of a certain 
word in rendering a certain passage, and now defend the reading of 
the text followed by the translator. 

Cicero’s own words in the translation may well apply to a busy life 
like that of Dr. Peabody,—‘‘ My purpose is so to illustrate it [philoso- 
phy] and place it before the public mind, that, if in my busy life I have 
been of any service to my fellow-citizens, I may, if possible, serve them 
in my leisure.” 


From the Unitarian Sunday School Society, we have received sey- 
eral recent publications which sustain the high reputation of its re- 
cent ‘work. The bound volume of Every Other Sunday, containing the 
numbers for the first year, 1855-86, brings together a large amount of 
helpful material for the teacher and of the best reading for the young, 
with a surprising number of illustrations of a high order of merit and 
of mechanical execution. Some picture the seasons; others, notable 
monuments of art, like St. Peter’s and the Lion of Lucerne; while still 
others reproduce masterpieces of Christian painters. Defregger’s “Holy 
Family” is perhaps the gem of these illustrations. A second series of 
Parables illustrated by Pictures and Stories, from the skilful hand of 
Mrs. E. C. Wilson, contains eight illustrations from modern painters 
(among which we should have gladly missed Holman Hunt’s hideous 
“Light of the World” ), also issued in a packet by themselves, and the 
same number of stories well coupled with the pictures, St. Francis 
illustrating the parable of the Good Shepherd, and Bernard Palissy 
that of the hid treasure. Mrs. A. B. Winsor -has worked out a 
good idea in her Ready Reference Book to the Four Gospels, a forty- 
page pamphlet, which, under the headings of parables, miracles, proper 
names, subjects, and events, and familiar quotations, arranges the pas- 
sages of tne Gospels. ‘most likely to be looked for by the ordinary 
reader.” For most of the purposes of the Sunday-school teacher or 
scholar, it will be a more couvenient helper thaa a full concurdaace. 
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The first section of a new series of Sunday-school lessons for the cur- 
rent year, on lives and deeds, is Early Hebrew Stories, by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, with questions. Twelve lessons relate the legends of the Old 
Testament, from Adam to Ruth, in much the same manner as they 
are paraphrased in The Bible for Learners, apart from any critical anal- 
ysis, this being reserved for another time and place more appropriate. 
Mr. Dole has done his work finely, in a spirit of thorough respect 
for the high moral and religious tone of these legends as a whole; 
but he has not related them as purely historical, nor has he refrained 
from just censure of the imperfect morality of some of them. 


Social Problems. By M. J. Savage.— The pastor of the Boston Church — 
of the Unity devoted his attention largely last winter to the course of 
sermons which is collected in this volume. Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Savage’s general position — and there must be few readers of 
current liberal religious literature who are ignorant of his vigorous and 
pungent sermons — will easily anticipate his tone in treating the problems 
of modern society. So thorough-going a disciple of individualism and 
of Spencerian evolution is certainly not likely to be too appreciative of 
the socialistic tendencies of the day. The emphasis of these discourses 
is accordingly laid upon the duty of the individual to care for himself. 
In discussing “ What is at present Possible,” Mr. Savage falls into a rare 
fault with him,—he is much too general and vague. As one compares 
his utterances with those of Washington Gladden in his volume on 
Applied Christianity, this fault is very perceptible. The reason for it 
would seem to be that Mr. Savage’s bias is more toward natural science, 
and his criticism of socialism is from the stand-point of natural selec- 
tion, inevitably tempered by a large measure of humanity; while Mr. 
Gladden’s bias is toward social science, and his criticism is from the 
stand-point of humanity, tempered by respect for natural selection. 
Both are very “practical”? men, but we are much mistaken if Mr. Say- 
age’s position is not the weaker. The strict individualism of the scien- 
tific school does not accord with the ethics of Christianity, and it is 
quite in vain to attempt a mixture. Nine-tenths of this volume is most 
excellent as sensible cautions addressed to the discontented, but, Mr. 
Savage’s individualism forces him to leave the heart of the social prob- 
lem untouched. It will only be solved by an assertion of that social 
responsibility which he distrusts. (Geo. H. Ellis.) 


Mechanics and Faith: A Study of Spiritual Truth in Nature. By 
Charles Talbot Porter.— Mr. Porter, who appears to be a mechanical 
engineer, bas nothing mechanical in his thought about nature as the 
expression of God. Indeed, his thoughtful volume has the rare and par- 
donable fault, in one coming from a scientific writer, of underrating — 
rather than overrating the place of mechanism in the universe. He 
reduces all matter to force; while his.main positiou is that “force, truth, 
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beauty, and love are the four spiritual realities, which in their unity 
interpenetrate, if indeed they do not constitute, all material forms of 
being. Of these, love will be found to be the single primary reality.” 
Speaking the language of religion, this, we may allow, is highest truth; 
but it is not well to use such language, when we attempt a philosophical 
unification of all things. Force, truth, beauty, love, all have rights in 
such a scheme,— rights to independent or interdependent life. Lotze’s 
subordination of all mechanism to higher values goes far enough, but 
Mr. Porter would appear to erect the higher values into autocracy. His 
volume is yet well worth meditation. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Message of the Bluebird and Nature’s Hallelujah are two gift books, 
illustrated by a rising young artist of Chicago, Miss Irene E. Jerome. 
The first has eight pages divided between stanzas of a religious poem 
appropriate to Easter and pictures in which the bluebird is prominent. 
Miss Jerome’s flower-work is especially good here, in that line of deli- 
cate wood-engraving which Mr. Gibson has led to such impossible tri- 
umphs. This work is yet a trifle by the side of the elaborate Nature’s 
Hallelujah, which is evidently the result of long and patient study of 
New England landscape. Half a dozen opening pages of poetic prose 
develop, in the form of an idyl, the ground-idea of the hallelujah chorus 
of Nature, as heard in April, May. and June. Then follow over forty 
pages, on each of which is a choice, unhackneyed extract from well- 
known poets, like Longfellow and Bryant, or minor poets, like our own 
Chadwick and Gannett. This is the text from which Miss Jerome 
preaches a sermon, in bird and flower, in brook or child-face, in billow 
and mountain. The fancifulness, ingenuity, and beauty with which her 
design is worked in a hundred forms are surprising and delightful. 
The pietism which intrudes Scripture tags into some of the most beauti- 
ful pages is, however, not to our taste. 


Familiar Talks on Some of Shakespeare’s Comedies. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer.— Of making many books about Shakspere there is 
noend. With so much that is excellent, in every direction, of comment 
and illustration, new books from amateurs must have high merits to 
deserve standing-room. Mrs. Latimer’s Talks were given as parlor lect- 
ures, and as such they were undoubtedly valuable; but we quite fail to 
tind any sufficient reason for their being printed, and as for their being 
read there is, pace Mrs. Latimer in her preface, much excellent mate- 
rial deserving precedence with the very beginners in Shakspere. Prof. 
Dowden’s Primer and Rolfe’s annotated plays will repay study far more 
than Mrs. Latimer’s exceedingly elementary explanations of the most 
obvious matters in these nine comedies. Her inaccuracy in some small 
points is surprising.- In two consecutive lines, she speaks of Judith 
Shakspere’s husband as Quimby and her brother as Hamet, this latter 
error occurring twice. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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Blue Jackets of 61: A History of the Navy in the War of Secession. By 
Willis J. Abbot.— Mr. Abbot has been handsomely treated by his pub- 
lishers. They have printed his broad three hundred pages in a form 


that makes the volume appropriate for a gift book, and bound it in a 


unique cover of blue aud white canvas. The illustrations, mainly by 
Mr. W. C. Jackson, are many and spirited. Mr. Abbot weil remarks 


upon the comparative scarcity of histories of the navy in the last war., 


His own we trust ourselves to commend as a well-proportioned, compre- 
hensive, graphic, and thoroughly interesting account of the fortunes of 
the brave tars on both sides. The naval annals of the Confederacy are 
meagre, but Mr. Abbot has done full justice to the daring shown in run- 
ning the blockade and the handling of the privateers. The exploits of 
Farragut, Foote, and Porter are detailed in a way that avoids dryness on 
one side and tediousness on the other; while the minor heroes, like Lieu- 
tenant Cushing, receive ample notice. The book is one of the very best 
as a popular history, for young and old, of our gallant navy in the war 
of secession. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ‘ 


Light on the Hidden Way, by an anonymous author, and with a very 


brief introduction by James Freeman Clarke, is a book of peculiar spir- 
itual experiences. The writer, who is a lady, believes that sorrowing 
and evil spirits came to her, and were healed by her moral influence. 
Dr. Clarke says the writer of this personal experience “is firmly per- 
suaded of its reality. 1 feel bound to testify,” he adds, “that the writer 
is regarded by many intelligent and cultivated men and women, who 
are her personal friends, as sincere, truthful, and conscientious.” Her 
book is novel in idea. It is interesting in what it suggests, and it will 
be read with great satisfaction by a large class of persons. It is in no 


sense a literary romance, after the manner of Miss Phelps’ Gates 


Ajar; nor is it affected in any way by what is kaown as “modern 
Spiritualism.” (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 


Madame Roland, by Mathilde Blind, is the twelfth volume in the * Fa- 


mous Women” series. It is a well-written and a well-studied volume 
about one of the most heroic of women at one of the most critical hours 
in the world’s history. The author does ample justice to both the good 
qualities and the bad in the life of Madame Roland, and she has the 
advantage of writing as an admirer. She writes in a pleasing style, she 
gives ample quotations from the words and the writings of Madame 
Roland, and she succeeds in bringing her subject directly before us. 
This is one of the best books in the series, and none of them can be 
read with more of profit. (Roberts Brothers.) 


The Transfiguration of Christ, by Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus, consists 
of eight sermons on the transfiguration of Christ. These sermons are 
well written, expressive in style, and touched w.th a fine poetic sen-e. 
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They deal in a somewhat broad way with the old conceptions of the 
subject, but in a spiritual rather than a rational manner. The author 
has read a good deal of German philosophy and theology, but he has 
only succeeded by their aid in making his own religion of a somewhat 
finer quality. He has caught the more spiritual way of interpreting 
Christ, and it gives to his sermons a fresh element of genuine power. 
The book is one well worth reading, as representing the desire, now so 
prevalent, for taking Christ out of his merely historic relations, and of 
associating him with eternal, spiritual realities. This desire does not 
secure so perfect an expression here as in some other works; but it is 
presented in a very attractive form, and with an eloquence of the better 
kind. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon, a romance of New York a hundred and 
twenty-one years ago, by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, is a thoroughly charm- 
ing story of the Dutch and the English at the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War. The St. Nicholas bow of orange ribbon is given by 
pretty Katherine Heemskirk to her lover, Col. Hyde, of the English 
army; and it proves a talisman, indeed. Oranje boven gives victory in 
love and war. The songs interspersed in Mrs. Barr’s fascinating narra- 
tive are especially fine. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


In Myrtilla Miner, a Memoir, is sketched the life of the devoted 
woman who.established the first normal school for colored people in 
Washington, D.C., thirty-five years ago, when such an act was almost 
rated'as a crime by the pro-slavery party and their supporters. It is a 
simple story of one of the minor prophets of the anti-slavery struggle, 
possessed by a consciousness that the work she was doing she was 
“called” to do by the divine voice. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Dora. By Alfred Tennyson.— Mr. W. L. Taylor’s illustrations of this 
early poem of Lord Tennyson are not all of the same merit. Dora at 
the stile, the frontispiece, the farm-house, Farmer Allan and William, 
and Dora with the child are much happier than the others. The flower- 
bits are excellent, however; and the volume, as a whole, is decidedly 
above the level of books of its class. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Of Mr. Ivan Panin’s Thoughts (there are four hundred and thirty 
five of them, classified, in detached sentences), the most are common- 
place, some are novel, but not true, and a few are excellent in matter 
and in expression; but the method invariably invites comparison with 
such great writers as Pascal, Joubert, and La Rochefoucauld. And 
such a comparison Mr. Panin is not able to bear. (Cupples, Upham 
& Co.) 


We are sorry to have The Last of the Peterkins; but Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale, the creator of this oddly interesting family, has dispersed them 
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to the four winds of heaven, after having related their characteristi 
adventures in Egypt. Others of their kin give material es 
amusing stories, which are appended. (Roberts Brothers.) Pa 


body’s admirable baccalaureate sermons, which treats of pa Ry and 
beauty as the elements of manliness, is issued in a booklet by James 


H. Earle, of Boston. = 
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